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peepared fob the anti-sla-veey convention in boston, 

May 31, 1854. 

At tliis day ttere are two great tribes of men in Clms- 
tendom, which seem to have a promising future before 
them—- the Sclayonic and the ijiglo-Saxon. Both are 
comparatively new. , For the last three hundred years 
each has been continually advancing in numbers, riches, 
and territory ; in industrial and military power. To judge 
from present appearances, it seems probable that a hundred 
years hence there wiU be only two great national forces 
m the Chriatmn world — ^the Sclavonic and the Anglo- 
Saxon. 

The Anglo-Saxon tribe is composite, and the mingling 
so recent, that we can still easily distinguish the main in- 
gredients of the mixture. There are, first, the Saxons and 
Angles from North Germany ; next, the Scandinavians 
fi-om Denmark and Sweden ; and, finally, the J^ormaus, or 
Romanized Scandinavians, from France, 

This tribe is now divided into two great political 
branches, namely, the Anglo-Saxon Briton, and the 
Anglo-Saxon American ; but both are substantially the 
same people, though , with different antecedents and sur- 
roundmgs. The same fundamental characteristics belong 
to the Briton and the American. 

Three hundred years ago, the Anglo-Saxons were scarce 
three milHons in number ; they did not own the whole of 
Great Britain. Now there are thirty or forty millions of 
men with Auglo-Saxon blood in th^^^r veins. They possess 
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the Britisli Mands; Heligoland, Gibraltar, Malta, and the 
Ionian Isles j St. Helena, South Africa, mucli cfEast and 
West Africa; enormous territories in India, continually 
increasing ; the whole of Australia ; almost all of ITorth 
America, and I know not how many islands scattered 
about the Atlantic and Pacific seas. Their geographical 
spread covers at least one-sixth part of the habitable globe; 
their power controls about one-fifth of the inhabitants of 
the earth. It is the richest of all the families of mankind. 
The Anglo-Saxon leads the commerce and the most im- 
portant manufactures of the world. He owns seven- 
eighths of the shipping of Christendom, and half that of 
the human race. He avails himself of the latest dis- 
coveries in practical science, and applies them to the 
creation of " comforts" and luxuries. Iron is his favourite 
metal ; and about two-thirds of the anntial iron crop of the 
earth is harvested on Anglo-Saxon soil. Cotton, wheat, 
and the potato, are his favourite plants. 

The political institutions of the Anglo-Saxon secure 
National Unity of Action for the State, and Individual 
Variety of Action for each citissen, to a greater degree 
than other nations have thought possible. In all Christen- 
dom, there is scarce any freedom of the Press except on 
Anglo-Saxon soil. Ours is the only tongue in which 
Liberty can speak. Anglo-Saxon Britain is the asylum of 
exiled patriots, or exiled despots. The royal and patrician 
wrecks of the revolutionary storms of continental Europe, 
in the last century and in this, were driven to her hospit- 
able shore. Kossuth, Mazzini, Victor Hugo, and Comte, 
relics of the last revolution, are washed to the same coast. 
America is the asylum of exiled nation^, who flee to her 
arms, four hundred thousand in a year, and find shelter. 

The Sclavomans fight with diplomacy and the sword, 
the Anglo-Saxon with diplomacy and the doUar. He is 
the Roman of productive industry, of commerce, as the 
Romans were Anglo-Saxons of destructive conquest, of 
war. The Sclavonian nations, from the accident of their 
geographical position, or from their ethnologicajl pecu- 
liarity of nature, invade and conquer lands more "civilized 
than their own. They have the diplomatic sldll to control 
nations of superior intellectual and moral development. 
The Anglo-Saxon is too clumsy for foreign politics ; when 
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lid toeddlsE! with tlid a^irs d dtliei^ eivilized psottle, lie is 
offeea deOGited. Eiissm outwita England (;biitiiiiia% in , 
the political gaine now pla;^ing foi* the control of Europe* 
The Anglo'-Saxon^ more invasive than the Sckvonian, 
pmfQm new and wild lands to old and weU-ouIti^fated 
teritones 80 he conquers Amerifia^ and ttUsi its 'vii'gin 
soil: seizes on Afidca,— the dry nurse of lions and 0? 
savage menj-^ahd founds a new empire in JLUstraHa* If 
ho in-v^ea i.sia, it is in the parts not Ohiistiani His tule 
is a Otirse bo Countries Ml of old oivihaation } I take it 
that England has been a hlight to India^ and will bs td 
Ohina) if she sots thei?e hei" coniMering fooi Tho Anglo- 
Sason is less pliable than the Eomansi & hm indulgent 
master to douqu^rsd Menj with niore plastic powe? t& 
organissg and mould, h6 has a Mb ddinpmensive imagin- 
atioUj limits hitnself to a sniiUei? niunbet of fotme, and sd 
hews off and easts away what suiti him ndtr Austtia 
<»nquei?s LoiabaMy, France Algiers, iissia I*oknd, to the 
benefit of the conquered party, it seenis* Oan any one 
show that the British nde has been a benefit to India ? 
■Chd Bussians make nothing of their American territory! 
But wheit oivilisJation blooms <3ttt of the savftg^ ground 
wherever the Saxon plants hia foot ! 

I mu^ say a woid of the kading peculiarities of this 
tribdi 

1. There k a strong love oi individual fteedom. Ms 
belongs to the Ando-Sa^sona in couunon with ail the 
Teutonic family* But with theni it seems eminently 
powerM* Oiroumstancea have favoured its development* 
They care much for i5?eedom, little for equality* 

2. Connected with this, is a lote of law and order; 
which continually shows itself on bbth sides of the ocean. 
J'aat as we gain fii^eedom, we secure it by law and cdnstitu- 
tion, trtwting little to the caprice of magistrates. 

3» Then ttiere is a great federative pdwer*-a tendency 
to form combinattotis of p^sbns, or of oommunitiea md 
gtatei*--*special partnerships on a small ecftle for mercantile 
business 'i 6n a large scale, like the Ajmericaa Union, or 
the Hanse towns, for l^e political bu^eSiS of a nation* 

4i The Aaglo-Sasions hme eminent practical' power to 
organizei things into a mill, or men iiM^u state, and then 
; - . ./ " U2 , 
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to admimster tlie organkation. TLis power is one whioh 
contributes greatly to botii, their commeroiftl and political 
.success. But tliis tribe is also most eimneiitly .material in its 
aims and means ; it loves riches, works for riches, figlitu 
for riches. It is not warlike^ as some other nations, who 
love war for its own sake, though a hard fighter when put 
to it. : 

5. Wo are the most aggressive, invasive, and exclusive 
people on the earth. The history of the Anglo-Sa3r,on, for 
the last three hundred years, has been one of continual 
aggression, invasion, and extermination. 
. I cannot now stop to dwell on these traits of our tribal 
anthropology, buij must yet say a word touching this na« 
; tional esdusiveneas and tendency to eixterminate, 

Aii3t yia and Russia never treated a, conquered nation so 
cruelly as England has treated Ireland. -Not. many years 
ago, fonr-Efths of the population of the island were Catho- 
lics, a tenth Anglican churchmen. . All offices were in the 
hands; of the little minority. Two-thirds of the Irish 
Housa of Commons were nominees of the Protestant 
gentry ; the Catholic members must take the declaration 
against Transubstantiation. . Papists were forbidden to 
vote in elections of members to the. Irish Parliament. 
They suffered "imder a univeisal, unmitigated, indispens- 
able, exceptionless disqualification." "In the courts of 
law, they could not gain a jplace on the bench, nor act as a 
barrister, attorney, or folicitor, nor be employed even ^as a 
hired elerk, nor sit on a grand ju^, nor serve as a sherifij 
nor hold even the lowest civil , office of trust and profit ; 
lior have any privilege in ^ town corporation; nor be a 
freeman of .such corporation ; nor vote at a vestry.' - * A 
Catholic fiould not marry a Protestant: the pnest who 
should celebrate such e marriage was to be hanged. He 
could not be "a guardian to aw child, nor educate his 
own child, , if its mother were a Protestant," or thecMld 
deoiared;!!! favdur of Protestantism. "No Protestant 
might instraot. a Papist. Papists could not supply their 
want by academira and schpols of their own ; for a CathoKo 
to teach, even in a private family, or as usher ifQ 8.VrO' 
testa.tttj was a felony, punishable by imprispniuent, exile, or 
death.". "To be educate^ in. lany foreign Catholic sc^iool 
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was aa unalterable and perpetual outlawry." " The.ciold 
sent abtoad fov education, no matter of bow tender an age, 
or bimself how innocent, could never after auem law or 
e^uity-ji or be guardian, executor^, or administrator, or 
receive any legacy or deed of gift j be forfeited all His 
goods and cbattels,, and forfeited for bis life di bis lands 
wboever sent him incurred the same penalties. : 

The Catholic clergy could not be taught at home pr 
abroad : they " were registered and kept, Mke piisoners at 



ecclesiastical jurisdiction; all monks, friars, and regular 
priests^ and all priests not actually, in parishes, and to .be 
registered; were banished from Ireland under pain of 
transportation ; and, on a return, of being hanged and 
quartered*" • " The ' Catholic priest abjuring hia religion, 
received a pension of thirty, and afterwards of lorty 
pounds." "No non-conforming Catholic could buy land, 
or receive it by descent, devise, or settlement ; or lend 
money on it as security ; or hold an interest in it through 
a Protestant trustee ; or take a lease of ground for more 
than thirty-one years. If under such alease he brought 
his farm to produce more than one-third beyond the 
rent, .the first Protesi;ant discoverer might sue for the 
lease before known I rotestants, making the defendant 
answer ail interrogations on path j so that .thfe Catholic 
farmer dared not drain his fields, nor inclose them, nor 
Ijnild solid houses on them." " Even if a Catholic owned 
a horse worth more than five pounds, any Prote^tantr 
might take it away," on payment of that sum. "To the 
native Irish, the English oligarchy appeared as men of a 
difterent race and creed, who had acquired the island by 
force pf arms, rapine, and chicane, and derived revenues 
fcom it by the emplcyment of extortionate underlings ot 
overseers."* : . "■ , ,,■,■„ 

The sajae disposition to invade and exterminate showed 
itself on this side of the ocean. • 

In America, the .Frenchman and the Spaniard came in 
contact with the red man; they converted him to what 
they called Ohristiardty, and then associated with him , on 
equal terms. The pale-face arid the red-skin himted in ; 
company; they fished from the same canoe in the Bay of 




large, within prescribed limits. 




* Baucroft, «M sivp. p. 67, aeq. 



Fundf pid Lake Superior j iihciy l^ged Id, tihe same tent, 
dept Qtt ilie ^ai»e brn'-'sHji J nay, thay Imelt togather be- 
fefe ^& gq,me 0:od;, who was ^'iio sjespeoter ofpersoiiSj" 
and had made of 03xq hlood »II mtions of mea I O^he 
wMto man laamedi the 3jidian*s daughtaf J the sed man, 
wooed ftad won the pab child oi the Oanca^ien, This toofe 
place in Canadb, and in Mosico, in Pera, and Eqnad.os?4 
In Brasiil, the negro graduates at tKe college ; he heeomes 
a geaepftl in the army. But the Anglo-Saxon diadaina to 
njingie Ma prond hlood in iprefllook with the inferior 
raeo4 of mm" He puts away the BaTage-^hlaok, yeUow, 
red. In Jfew England, the Puritan eonvepted the Indians 
to CJhristianiiy, m far as they could accept the theology of 
John Oal,TCi 5 huimade a qarefixL separauon between white 
and fed, "my people and thy people." They must dwell 
in separ.ity vmagea, worship in ueparate houses ; they 
must not intermarry. The general court of Massaohuaettg 
once forbade all eatra^matrimonial connection of white and 
red, on pain of death! The Anglo-.Sason has carefully 
sought to exterminate the savages &om his territorj-. 
The Briton does eo in A&iea, in v an Diiemen^a Land, in 
Hew Zealand, in Kew Holland — wherever he ijieeta them. 
The American does the same in the western world. In 
Hew ^England the Puri/caii found the wild woodsj, the wild 
feasts, and the wild men; he imdertook to eradicate 
them all, and hau succeeded beat with the wild men. 
There are mor<? bears than Indians ia New England. 
The United States purauea the same destructive policy, 
In two hundred years more there will be few Indiana lefi 
between the Lake of the Woods and the Gulf of Mexico, 
between the Atlantic and Paoifio Oceans. 

Tet the Anglo*Saxons are not cruel ; they are simply 
destructive. The Butch, in Hew York, perpetrated tibe 
most wanton cruelties : the savages thsmselves shaddeyed 
at the whito man*s atrocity : Our gods would be offendsd 
at such things," said they ; " the wmte man's God must be 
different!" The ordelties of the French, and, still more, 
of the Spaniards in Mesicb, in the West Indies, and 
Bouth America, are too terrible to repeat, but too well 
known to need relating. The Spaniard put men to death 
with iefinttoients of cruelty, liixoriatingin destruotlveneas. 
The Anglo-Saxon simply shot down his foe, offered a 



vQ-^m^ fb? Iiomioid©, so ixmoh fo? a scalp, lji?,t tployal^d ijo 
siee3|es» ovmlty, If tlie |»riE)bUp k to destroy a. vsm of . 
mm witt #e mmii <e^en^taxQ of destmetiY^ forco m mo ' 
side, tto lea^t ^wffe^Bg on. tins other^ tlie Asigla-^Sicoii^ 
Biitojji, or Aisenean, is t& fittest mstrnBaent to ^"Bii?! 
on til© iyi^>le gloije, 

Bq trnxk tof the Aaglo-S^^xon, eliaractej? 5ii general, bs 
iatroductojry fe? an examiaatioii of A339.erica in special, it 
ig well to Imow tlio anthropology of the si»ck beford 
q,ttempting to Q,j)ipreci?'.t6 tlio pnaraeter of tlio speoiai 
peopK AmByica nas thiB general characteristics of this 
powerful iribe, but modified by her peculiar geographical 
and historical position. Our fathers emigratea from their 
home in a time of great ferment, and brought with them 
ideas which cot'ld not then be orjganlzed into institutions 
at home, This was obviously the case with the theologicoi 
ideas of the Puritans, who, with theis? d^c^dants, hav6 
giyen to America most of what is mw and peouUar in her 
institutions. Still more, the early settleys of the North 
brought with them sentimoiits not ri^ned yet, which, in 
4ue mme, developed theniselves into ideas, and th^^n into 
institutions* 

At first necessity, or love of change, drove tho wanderers 
to the wilderness j they hejd no thought of separating from 
iSngland. The ftigitive pilgrims in the SS^yflower, who 
subscribed the compact, which so many Americans errj- 
^eously regard as the "seed»com of the TOTrtiblican tree, 
under which millions of her men now atand,^ eeJled them4 
selves loyal suWeots of our dread sovereign, Kfeg James,*' 
nndertaking to plant a colony *f for the glory of 0od, end 
advancenient of the Christian faith, and honour of our Mng 
and country." In due time, as the colonists developed 
themselves in one, and the English at home in a different 
direction, there came to be a great diversity of ideas, and 
an opposition of interests. When mutuali^ of ideas and 
of interests, as the indispensable condition or national unity 
of action, failed, the colony fell off &om its parent: the 
separation was unavoidable. Before many years, we doubt 
not, Australia wiU thus separate fcom the mother country, 
to the advantage of both parties* 

In America, two generations of men have passed away 
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siBce . the last battle of tlie Ee?olution. I'he hostility of 
that contest is only a matter of history to the mass of 
Britons or Americans, not of daily consoioi^ness ; and as 
this disturbing forfce is withdrawn, the twd nations see 
and feel more distinoiily their points of agreement, and 
become consoions that th^j are both but one people. 

The transfer of the colonists of England to the western 
world was an event of great importance to mankind | they 
fonnd a virgin continent, on which to set up and organize 
their ideas, and develop theic faculties. They had no 
enemies but ^he wilderness arid its savage occupants. I 
doubt not that, if the emigrant had remained at home, it 
would have tal^en a thousand years to attain the same 
general development nvw reached by the free States of 
Korth America. The settlers carried with them the best 
ideas and tie best institutions of their native land— the 
arts and sciences of England, the iomi^ of a representa- 
tive government, the trm by jury, the commonlaw, the 
ideas of Christianity, and the traditions of the human 
race. Jn the woods, fer fix)m help, they were forced 
to become Self-rt!!ant and thri^y men. It is instruc- 
tive to se^ : what has come of the experiment. It is 
but two hundred ^d forty-six years since the settlement 
of Jd.m^to\TOr--not two hundred and thirty-four years 



ment since tMt time^of numbers, of riches, of matenai 
and spiritual j«>wer ! 

In the ninth century. Kerb Floldd, a half-m3Hbhicd 
parson, " let loose his three crows," it is said, seeking land 
to the west osA north of the Orkneys, and went to Iceland* 
In tLe tenth century, Gunnbiiom, and Eirek the Eed, 
discovered Greenland, an "ugly and right hateful coun- 
trjr," M Paul Egede calls it. In the eleventh century, 
Leife, son of Eirek, with Tyrker the Southeriier, disco- 
vered Vinland, some part of iNorth America, but whether 
Newfou3idland| Nova Scotia, or. New England, I ehaU 
leave oflieta to determine- It k not yet four hundred- 
years since Columbus first dropped his anchor at, San Ssd* 
vadof, and Cabot discovered' the.contirient of America, and 
qruised akng its shores from Hudson's Bay to Florida, 
seeking for a passage to. the East Indies^ In 1608 
the first pennanent British set0.ement was made in 
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America;, at Jamestown; in 1620 the Pik'nins begaa 
tlisir far-famed experiment at Hymouth. What a change 
froia 1608 to 1864 ! It is not in my power to determisie 
the number of immigrants befora the Eevolution. There 
was a great variety of nationalities—Butch in New York, 
Germans in Pennsylvania asid. Georgia, Swedes and Einns 
in Delaware, Scotch in 3!!?"ew Englivnd and North CaroEna, 
Swiss in Georgia ; Acadians from Nova Scotia ; and 
Huguenots from France. 

Ainerica haa now a stable form, of government. Her 
pyramid is not yet 3iigh. It is only humble powers that 
she develops, no great creative spirit here as yet enchants 
men with the wonders of literature and art; — ^but her 
foundation is wide and deeply laid. It is now easy to see 
the conditions and the causes of her success. The condi- 
tions are, the new continent, a virgin soil to receive the 
seed of liberty ; the causes were, first, the character of the 
tribe, and next, the liberal institutions founded thereby. 

The rapid increase of America in most of the elements 
of national poWer,"is U retnarkable fact in the history of 
mankind. . . . , . 

Look at the increase '-of numbers. In 1689, the entire 
population of the English colonies, exclusive of the 
Indians, amounted to about 200,000. Twenty-five years 
later there were 434,000, now 24,000,000.* 



* Talle of Population in 1715, 



Colonies. 



WMtea. 



NegBoes. Total. 



New Haropslure .... 

MasBoohnaettB .... 

Ehode Islaccl . ....... 

Connecticut ... ... .. 

New York 

New Jersey . 

Pennsylvania and Delaware 
Maryland ...... 

Virginia 




South Cexolina 



9,500 
94,000 

8,500 
46,000 
27i000 
21,000 
43,3Q0 
40,700 
72,000 

7,500 

6,250 



150 
2,000 
500 
1,500. 
4,000 
1,500 
2,500 
9,500 

23,008 
3,700 

10,500 



9,650 
96,000 

9,000 
47,500 
81,000 
22,500 
45,800 
60,200 
95,000 
11,200 
16,750 



875,750 



58,850 



134^600 
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Tho present populatioxi of fhe United States consists af 

In V!!^, anotbcs' rptura Tras XEiads tp Pie Board pf Tf^§f fflt flie fi?V 

Tailc 0/ PcypvMion in VfH^ 
Whiles. Blocks. loUJ. 

1,19S,893 293,758 1,4S5,684 

Wo will now giv® the popalation at ssven trsooesslvB psTlo!?.'j| 9S InSiT 
c^ted by ISiQ retmug of tae pffioial ceMiw of tie IJnitsd tSt^ktes^ 
Tabl« 0/ JPo^lation from 1780 *o 1850, 
Tern, Tti {Sites. Freo Coloured, Slayes, 'j!op^ 
1790 3,173,464 59,4€Q 697,897 3,929,827 
1800 4.304,469 108,393 " 693,041 6,805,93S 
1810 5,882,004 188,446 1,191,864 7,239,814 
18gO 7.872,711 5588,197 1,543.688 0,654,596 
18?i0 10,b37,378 819,599 2,009,048 12.P66,0g0 
1840 14,189,555 386.84S 2,487,355 17,069,453 
1850 19,680,788 438,661 8,198,824 23,257,728 

Tho foUcwIng is tho o&<M report of ImmigrBtiou ftaat. X7?0 to 1850. 
Muoh of it ia opajeotural apA ftpprpsimat©, 

Talh p/ lumigrqition from V!@Q io 1850, 
SVom 1790 to 1800 * » . , , 120,000 
„ 1810 to 1820 U4,000 
„ 1820tolS30 . . , , . 208,979 
„ 1830 to 1840 ...... 778,500 

», 1840 tQ 1850 » , , » 1,54?,840 

2,759,329 

The iixnaigraata are thtis conjeptaralty fllfitribntea mmg tho ^ationq 
of the earth. Tho eBtimata ic a rongh one. 

Table ofNaUonaliiy. 
Celtio—Irish (one-half) 1,350,000 
TotitoTuo-~6omanB, Danes, Swedas, etc. (on6.fonrth) , . 675,000 
Mifieellansotis — ^AIl other nations . , , , . 784,329 
Tho foBowing Btatement exhibits the nationality of Uxe immigratioa to 
tho United States for the calendar year, 1851 (Deo. 3J, 1850, to Deo. 81, 
1851) }— 

NaUonaUhj of IiTvmigrants 1851 . 

Prom Great Britain and Ireland ♦ , 284,222 

» Germany 7^^889 

„ I^ce ...... 2X),io7 

Of those thora wero Males . , , . 245 0X7 

Fomalca , . , 163,746 

Falaiown . . 68 
Talla of lonmigraiicn for the f/rst fow montha qf 1888, 

From the British Islands » . » , Jg 023 

,» French Ports . . . . . 8,*768 

„ Qerman Forts . . , . , 8,611 

„ Belgian and Dutch » . . 2,747 

Bpaniflhj Portuguese, and Italian , 1S5 
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tliG following mgredientSe The xxumbers are conjectural 
and apptoximate 

■ Tc^U cf W&UonaUii', 

WMte IjnmigTJiiita ^km JT^^j *aid thsb? TfMfcfn 

(leacenAajits . . . . « . » , 4i,350,S3^4 

Aairaajs, aad the^? deeeondatit;? . . , f?,636,585 

WMta i^mignaits prmiom to 17iK), and their 

wHto 4§gceixdant3 . . . , . 16,279.604 

This {Loea %iot inoludo the Indians IiYing witMn the 
territories and States of the Umon. The-se fjicts sho-vi i-iiat 
a remarkable mingling of families of the Caucasian stock 
is taking plsce. The orsact statistics would disclose a yet 
more reiijarkablo mingling of the GaTlcasian ancl the 
Ethiopian races going on, The Africans ara rapi^y 
" bleachipg " under the influence of democratic ohenmtry. 
If onl^ one-tenth of the ^'coloured population" hta 
Caucasian blood m its veins, then tibiere are 362j698 
descendants of this amalgamation but if you estimate 
these hybrids m one in fiye, which is not at edl excessiTe, 
we have then 

The thirty»o2ao .^at^es now organized have a surface of 
1,485,870 square miles, whiio the total area of the United 
States, 80 far m I have information, on the 17th of May, 
1853, was 3,220,000 si^^tjare milesr In th© States, on an 
average, there are liot smt^en persons t?? the square mile j 
in the whole territory, not eight to a inile. Mafisachtifette,. 
the most densely peopled State, has more than one hundred 
and twenty-Bix to tno mole, whiio Testis has but eighty- 
nine men for a hundred milea of land, more thftii eight 
hundred acres to each humar. souL 

In 1840, there were ten States, whoae united populations 
exceeded 4,000,000, which y«t had so tawji mw. 10,000 
inhabitants.* 

• The following table showa the oooapation of 4,7J>8,870 persons in 
1840, ascertained by the censua :— • 

Table of Ofcwpatfon. 

Engaged ia Mining 15,211 

„ Agriculture 8,719,951 

„ Commerco . , . . , . 117,607 

„ Mannfactures , , . , 791-,7d!D 

„ Navigation (Ocean) . . . , S6,021 
„ „ (Inland: Wfttew) . . 33,070 

„ Learned ProfesiBions * . . » §5,^55 
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Look next at the products of industry in tlie United 
States.'"^ 

• I take tbsss rosalts of iho cetisixa of IS'iO. as; deduced by Profepsor 
TucTcer, in Ms admirable book, Progress of th^ United, Staiet in Population 
and WcaUh in Fifiy Teaf. New York, 1843. 1 vol. Svo. 

YaXue of'Ann/dal Frod'iKis of Tndusiry, 1840. 

Aprriealtaro' §654,887,597 

Msnnfiictures 236,836,224 

Commerce . . .* . , 79,721,086 

Mining 43,858,761 

The Forest . . . . . . 16,835,060 

Tlio Ocean > 11,&96,108 

Total . . . $1,063,134,736 

In 1850, the iron-crop in the United States .amqxmt€»d to 564,755 tons. 
Tbe fihip-crop was 1360 vesselB, with a measnrement of 272,218 tone. 
The increase of American shipping is worth notice, and is shown in the 
following 

Table ofAnvsrican Tonnoffefrom 1815 to 1850. 
Tears. Tons. 
1815 .... 1,368,127 
1820 .... 1,280,165 



1825 
1830 
1835 
1840 
1845 
1850 



1,423,110 
1,181,986 
1,834,939 
S,l 80,763 
2,417,001 
3,535,454 



The tonnage is still on the increa«o. In 1851 it emoonted to 3,772,439, 
and at thia monftcnt mnBt be considerably more than 4.000,000.' The 
first ship bnilt in New England was the " Blessing of the Bay" a " bark 
of thirty tone," Iftnuohed in 1634. Nor far from the spot where her keel 
was laid, a ship haa recently been boilt, three hundred and ten feet Jong, 
imd more than six thousand tons burden. 

On the 30th September, 1851, there were, if the accounts are reliable, 
12,805 miieg of railroad in the United States. At present, there are 
probably about 15,000 miles. 

To show the incroaeo of American commerce, consider the following 

TahUoflwpoTts and EssportB from 1800 to 16S>2. 
Ycsara. Imjobts. Es3^ms. 

1800 $91,252,768 $70,971,780 

1805 120,000,000 95,566,021 

1810 85,400,000 66,75^,974 

18)5 113,041,274 52,657,753 

1820 74,450,000 69,691,66S' 

1825 . . 96^40,(^5 . 99,585,388 

1830 70,876,920 73,849,508 

1835 - 149^95,742 121,693.577 

1840 107,141,519 132,086.94« 

1845 . 117,254,564 114,64S,606 

1850 178,138,318 161,898,720 

1852 . . .212^613,232 209,641,625 
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The contrast ibetween tihe Bpanish and tlie ^glo^Sasoii 
settlements in. America is ainazing, A iiimdred years ago, 
Spain, the discoyerer of America, had imdispntedi sway 
over all South America, except Brazil and the Gnianas. 
All Mexico hers— -ail Central America, California 
imbonnded on the north, extending indefinitely, Louisiana, 
Florida, Crba, IPorto Bico, and part of Hayti. She ruled 
a population of twenty million men. Now Cuba trembles 
in her faltering hand ; all the rest has dropped from "Qxe 
arms of that feeble mother of feeble sons. In 1750 hier 
American colonies extended from Patagonia to, Oregon; 
The La Plata was too far north for h.er sonfiiem limit, the 
Columbia too far south for her northern bound. The? 
Mississippi and the Amazon were Spanish rivers, and 
emptied the waters of a continent into the lap of America, 
the Mexique Gulf, which was also a Spanwh sea.. But 
Spain allowed only eight-and-thirty vessels to ply between 
the mother country and the family of American daughters 
on both sides of the continent. The empire of Spain, 
mother country and colonies, extending from Barcelona to 
Manilla, with more sea-coast than the whole continent of 
Africa, employed but sixteer. thousand sailors in her com- 
mercisi marine. Portugal forbade Brasdl to cultivate any 
of the products of the Indies. 
Look at this day at Anglo-Saxcn, and then at Spanish 
. America. In 1606 there wasTiot an English settlement 

The pioat important ariaoles of export for £Lve-aad twenty jesca appear 
in the following 

Table of the chi^ a/rticUs of Export from 1825 to 1850, 

Years. Cotton. BreadBtuffeandProvisionfl. ToImicoo, 

1825 136,846,649 $11,634,449 $6,115,623 

. 1830 29,674,883 32,075,430 6,586,365 

1835 64,961,802 12>009,399 8,250,577 

' ,1840 63,870,807 39,067.535 9,883,967 

1845 51,789,643 16,743,421 7,^9,819 

1850 71,484^616 2(5,051,37iS.:^ 9,951,Q28 

3.85a 87,965,732 , a5i857,W^ ,. 40,033,283 

The greatest amotmt of cotton vn^ exported in:'xJ352,--3,093,230,633 
potrnds 5 but the greatest valne- of cptton -waa ia:;i951, ainoiuiting>. to 
|112,351,S17. In 1847, the value of toeadstoflfl and i^^jvisions ejqwrted 
was $68/701,921. ■ p ./ . , - / ■ . 

The government revenues forthe fiscal year J853 w6i*o $49>728,886.89 » 
there was ti. balance, in the treasury of ?10,911,645.68 j making the total 
means for that year 160,640,032,57. On the let Januaiy, 1853, the 
mtiQnaJdebta;?nountedto|6543it693. , 
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ia AtoeHca. 1627 oMy M/o, ffaaaeBtowlaL and Mymoiitli. 
But the Spaalsli colonies dftte "back to 1493. Compare tlie 
Hatory- of tlie basin of the AMasson with the valley of the 
Mississippi Tha Ai!a&zon> with its affluentsj doinnumds 
SSYeJi^ thousand imiea of internal navigation^ dJaining 
XQorb iamble land than all Europe eontaina, the largest* the 
ImOst feiJtile vall^jy in the world. Jt includes 1,796,000 
8(^nar0 miles. iEverything whieh finds a home on earth 
Will flourish in the basin of the Amaison, between the level 
of the Atlalitic and the top of the Andes. But the tonnage 
on the Amazoh does liDt probably equal the tonnage on LaSe 
Champlaiii. Only an Anglo-Saxon steamer ruffles the waters 
of the Amaiion* Paril, at itS:, mouth, ^kore than three 
hundred years old, tiontains less than 80,000 inhabitants* 

The Mi88issi|)pimthitsteibutarie8 drains 982^000 square 
Jmles, . and affords 16,694 miles of steam navigatioti* In 
1851 thero were 1190 steamboats on its bosom, meastiri^g 
249j054 tonsj runninff at an annual cost of $39,774,194 j 
the value of the merchanclise carried on the river in 1852 
"^as estimated at $432,661,240, more than double the whole 
foreign trade of the United States for that year. Hew 
Orleans^ at the month of the Mississippi, was founded in 
1719, and in 1850 contained 119,461 iiSiabitanta t in 1810 
it had not 18,000 ! 

The Anglo-Saxon colonists brought with thefil the vigor- 
Otis bodies and sturdy inteUeot of their race | the forms of 
^spresesltative and constitntionEd govemmelit; publicity of 
political transactj.ons } trial by jttry; a fondness foif local 
self-govemmant ; an aversion to centralization | the l*ro- 
testant form of reli^on} the Bible ; the right of private 
Jiidgment J their national adrmnistratiye Jwwer ; aiid that 
stalwart golf-reliance and thrift which iiiark the English- 
man efiid American wherever they go* Hew Spain had 
priests and soldiers j Kew England ministers and school*" 
masteS^* JCii two centtiries, behold what cOnsequeibices come 
of sucih causes ! No Ohiliaii. vessel eve? went to Spain I 

But America itself is Hot tiluiaryj ihm is a Bpatulsii 
America in the United States. Unity of idea and interest 
1^ ne meaidid pyevaSls herer 

Amtiea was settled W two very di^ifeat ©lasses of mmi^ 
iOTOQ animated 1)y moral os tiM^m tuotit^Sj 6<^miiig to 
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realize an idea ; the other animated by only comniercial 
ideas, pushing foith to make a fortune or to escape froin 
gaol. Some men brought religion, others only ambition ; 
the consequence is, two antagonistic ideas, with institutions 
which correspond, antagonistic institutions. 

First there is the Deniosratic idea: that all men are 
endowed by their Creator with certain natural rights ; that 
these rightis are alienable only by the possessor thereof; 
that they are equal in all men ; that government is to 
organize these natural^ unalienable, and equal rights into 
institutions designed for the good of the governed ; and 
therefore government is to be of all the people, by aU the 
people, and for all the people. Here government is de- 
, velopment, not exploitation. 

Next there is the Oligarchic idea, just the opposite of 
this ; that there is no such thing as natural, unalienable, 
and equal rights, but accidental, alienable, and unequal 
powers ; that government is to organize the might of all, 
for the good of the governing party; is to be a government 
of all, by a part, and for the sake of a part. The governing 
power may be one man, Bang Monarch ; a few men. King 
Noble ; or the majority. King Many. In all these cases, the 
motive, the purpose, and the means, are still the same, and 
government is exploitatiou of the governed, not the develop- 
ment thereof. So far as the people are developed by the 
government, it is that they may be thereby exploitered. 

Neither the Democratic nor the Oligarchic idea is per- 
fectly developed as yet : but the first preponderates most 
at the north, the latter at the south — one in the free, the 
other in the slave States. 

The settlers did not bring to America the Democratic 
idea fuUy grown. It is the child of time. In all great 
movements there are three periods — ^first, that of Sentiment 
— ^there is only a feeling of the new thing ; next of Idea 
— ^the feeling has become a thought ; finally of Action — 
the thought becomes a thing. It is pleasant to trace the 
growth of the Democratic sentiment and idea in the human 
. race, to watch the effortiS to make the thought a thing, and 
found domestic, social, ecclesiastical, and political institu- 
tions, corresponding thereto. Perhaps it is easier to trace 
this here than elsewhere. It has sometimes been claimed 
that the Puritans came to America to found such institu- 
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, tions. But they liad no fondness for a Democracy ; the 
thought did not enter their heads that the substance of 
man is superior to the accidents of men, his nature more 
than Ha history. ITew England men on the 4th of July 
claim the compact on board the Majrflower, as the founda- 
tion of Demooraw in America, and of the Declaration of 
Independence. But the signers of that famous document 
had no design to found a Democracy. Much of the 
liberality of the settlers at Plymouth seems to have been 
acquired by their residence in Holland, where they saw the 
noblest example of religious toleration then in the world. 

The Democratic idea has had but a slow and gradual 
'^wth, even in Ifew England. The first form of govern- 
ment was a theocracy, an intense tyranny in the name of 
Ood. The next world was for the " Elect" said Puritan 
theology; "let us also have this," said the Elect. The 
distinction between clerical and laical was nowhere more 
prominent than in Puritan New England. The road to 
the ballot-box la^ imder the pulpit ; only church-members 
could vote, and if a man's politics were not marked with 
the proper stripe it was not easy for him tc become a church- 
member. The "Lords Brethren" were aa tyrannical in 
the new world as the " Lords Bishops" in the old. 

There was a distinction between " gentlemen," with the 
title of Mr.f and men, with only the name, John, Peter, 
' and Bartholomew, or the title " Goodman." 

Slavery was established in the new world ; there were 
two forms o " it :--absolute bondage of the Africans and 
the Indians ; the conditional bondage of white men, called 
" servants," slaves for a limited period. Before the Re- 
volution the latter were numerous, even in the north. 

The Puritan had little religious objection to the esta- 
blishment of Slavery. But the red man would fight, and 
would not work. It was not possible to make useful slaves 
of Indians: the experiment was tried; it Mied, and the 
savage was simply destroyed. 

In theocratic and ooloiual times at the north, the 
Democratic idea contended against the church; and 
gradually weakened and overcame the power of the clergy 
arid of all ecclesiastical corporations. At length all churches 
stand on the same level The persecuted Quaker has vin- 
dicated hia right to free inspiration by the Holy Ghost ; 
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the Baptist enjoyp the natttral right to be baptized after the 
apostolic fashion ; the ITnitarian to deny the Holy Trinity ; 
theUmversalist to affirm the eternal blessedness of aU men ; 
and the . philosophical critic to examine the claims of 
Qhristianiiy as of all religions, to sweep the whole ocean of 
religious consciousness, draw his net to land, gathev the 
good into vessels, and cast the bad away. 
' The spirit of freedom contended against the claims of 
ancestral gentiiiiy. In the woods of New England it was 
soon found, that a pair of arms was worth more than a 
"coat of arms," never so old and horrid with griffins. A 
man w:ho could outwit the Indians, " whip his weight in 
wild cats," hew down tress, bmld ships, make wisa laws; 
and organize a river into a mill, or men into towns and 
states, was a valuable person ; and if born at aU was well 
bom. " Men of no &imly" grew up in the new soil, and 
ojS»n overtopped the twigs cut from some famous tree. In 
the humblest callings of ufe, I have found men of the most 
eminent European stocks. But it was rare that men of 
celebrated fanuHes settled in America: monarchy, nobility, 
prelacy did not emigrate, it was the people who came over. 
And in 1780, the Convention of Massachusetts put this in ■ 
the first Article of the Constitution of the State : " All men 
are bom free and equal, and have certain natural, essential^ 
and unalienable rights." AU distinction of gentle and 
simple, bond and free, perished out of Massachusetts. The 
same thought is repeated in the constitutions of many 
K"orthem States. 

This spirit of freedom contended against the chms of 
England. " Lopal self-government" was the aim of the 
colonies. Opposition to centralization of autjiority is very 
old in America. I hope it will be always young. jBngland 
was a hard master to her western children ; she left them 
to fight their own battles against the Indians, against the 
Jlrench ; and this circumstance made all men soldiers. In 
Eing Philip's war every man capable of bearing arms took 
the field, first or last. The ttontier was a school for 
soldiers. . The day after the battle of Lexingtonja hundred 
and fi%- men, in a large farming town of New Hampshire, 
shouldered their muskets and marched for Boston, to look 
after their brethren. 

It was long before there was a clear and distiliot expres: 

VOL. VI. 0 
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sipn of thQ Beiiaooratie idea in Amerioa. Yhe Old Tes- 
tament helped it to forms of denimciatoiy speeeli. The ' 
•vfoskB of ;&Iilton, Sidney, Locke, and the writers on the 
law of nature and of mtions, were of great servicov Roila- 
seaii came at the right time, and aided the good came. 
Calvin'^nd Bousseau, strange to say, fonght side by sideia 
the battle fo3^ freedom. It was a great thing for America 
and the world, that this idea was so clearly set fort^ in tho 
Declaration of Independence, imnounced as a self-evident 
truth. A yoxmg man's hand came out of the wall, and 
wrote worcU which still, make many ti?em.ble as they read. 

The battle for human freedom yet goes on ; its victory 
is never complete. But now in the free States of the 
North the fight is against all traditional forms of evil. 
The domestic question relates to the equal rights of men 
and women in the family and out of it ; there ie a great 
social question, — " Shall money prevail over man, and the 
rich and erafly exploiter the poor and the simple ?" In 
the church, men ask — "Shall authority — a book or an 
institution, each an accident of human history — prevail 
over reason, conscience, the affections, and the soul—the 
* hmnan substance ?" In the State, the minority looks for 
the eternal principles of Bight ; and will not heed the 
bidding of mmous men, of conventions, and majorities ; 
appeals to tbe still, smaR voice within, which proclaims 
the Higher Law of God. Even in the North a great 
contest goes on. 

The Democratic idea seems likely to triumph in the 
North, and build up its appropriate institutions — a family 
without a slave, a family of equals ; a community without 
a lord, a communil^ of co-operators ; a church without a 
bishop, a church of brethren ; a State without a king, a 
State of citizens. 

The institutions of the free States are admirably suited 
to produce a riapid development of the uidelrstanding. 
The State guarantees the opportuiiity of education to m 
cfaildfen. The free schools of the north are her most 
original institution, quite imperfect as yet. The attempts 
to promote the public education of the popKhave already 
pK)d?)iced m<^ gratifying results. 

More than half of the newspaper editors in the Fnited 
6tat«a hive received all their academical education in the 
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common seKooi. ~ Many a Methodist i>.nd Universaliat 
mioiator, many a member of Congress, has been graduated 
at tbat beneficent institution. The intelligence and ricbes 
of the North are due to the common schools. In the free 
States books are abundant ; ' newspapers in all hands ; 
skilled labour abounds. Body runs to brain, and work to 
thought. The head saves the hands. Undey the benignant 
influence of public education, the children of the Irish 
emigrant, poor and despised, grow up to equality with the 
descendants of the rich ; two genera ions wiU efface the 
difference between them. I have seen, of a Sunday after- 
noon, a thousand young Irish women, coming out of a 
Catholic church, all well dressed, with ribbons and cheap 
ornaments, to help elevate their self-respect ; and when re- 
membering the conditionof these same women in their native 
land, barefoot, dirty, mendicant, perhaps thievish, glad of a 
pl^ce to serve at two pounds a year, I have begun to see 
the importasc'^ of America to the world; and have felt 
as John Ade-ms, when he wrote in his diary, "I always 
consider the settlement of America with reverence and 
wonder, as the opening of a grand scene and design of 
Providence, for the illumination of the ignorant, and the 
emancipation of the slavish part of mankind, all over the 
earth." 

The educational value of American institutions, in the 
free States is seldom appreciated. The schools open to all, . 
where all classes of the people freely mingle, and the son 
of a rude man is brought into contact with the good man- 
ners and self-respectfui deportment of childi'en from more 
fortunate homes ; * the churches, where eveiybody is wel- 
come (if not black) ; the business which demands intelli- 
gence, and educates the great mass of the people; the 
pubiio lectm'es, delivered in aU the considerable towns of 
Kew England, the winter through ; the newspapers abun- 
dant, cheap, discussing everything with as Kttle reserve as 
the summer wind ; the various social meetings of incorpo- 
rated companies to discuss their affairs ; the constitution 
of the towns, with their meetiags, two or three times a 
year, when officers are chosen, and taxes voted, and all 
municipal affairs abundantly discussed; the public pro- 

• In the large towns of the north — even of Massachusetts — the coloweS, 
cMUI/rm are not allowed in the coxmnon schools. 

c2 
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ceedlngs of tlie courts of law, so instructive to jurOi"S and 
spectators ; the local legislatures of tlie States— each coa- 
jisting of froKi two to four hundred members, and ia 
session four or five months of the year ; the politics of the 
nation brought home to every voter in the lemd, — all these 
things form an educational power of immense valu6, for 
such & development of the lower intellectual faculties, as 
men esteem most in these days. 

But, the Oligarchic idea is also at work. You meet 
this in ail parts of the land, diHgentiy seeking to organize 
itself. It takes no new forms, however, which are peculiar 
to America. It re-enacts the old statutes which have 
oppre!SSGd manldnd in the eastern world : it attempts to 
revive the institutions that have cursed othe); lands in 
darker days. Now the few tyrannize over the many, and 
devise machinery to oppress their fellow-mortals ; then the 
majority thus tyrannize over the few, over the minority. 
There are two forms of Democracy — the Satanic and the 
Celestial : one is Selfishness, which knows no higher Jaw ; 
the other Philanthropy, that bows to the justice of the 
infinite Gcd, with a " Thy wiH be done." In America 
we find both— the democratic Devil and the democratic 
Angel. 

The idea of the Kortli ia preponderatingly democratic in 
the better sense of the word ; new justice is organised in 
the laws ; government becomes more and more of all, by 
all, and for all. You trace the progress of humanity, of 
liberty, equality, and irater^^ity in the constitution of the 
free States from Ma^ssachusetts to "Wisconsin. 

But in the Southern States the Oligarchic idea prevails 
to a much greater extent, and becomes more and more 
apparent and powerful. The South has adopted the insti- 
tution of slavery, elsewhere discarded, and cliia^s to it with 
strange tenabitv. In South Caroliiaa, the possession of 
slaves is mado the condition, mm. qua noUf of eligibility to 
certain offices. The constitution provides that a citizen 
shall not " be eligible to a seat in tiie House of Bepresen- 
tatives, tsnlesG legally seized and possessed in his man rights 
of a settled freehold estate of five hundred acres of md, 
and iea negroes.* 

• * Art. I. § 6. 
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TliG Ppritans of Kew England mado no very strong 
objection to Slavery. It was establislied in all tlio colonies 
of the Hortii and South. White servitude continued till 
the Eovoiution. As late m 1757, white men were kid- 
napped, " spirited away," as it was called in Scotland, and 
sold in the colonies. 

Kegro slavery began early. Even the gentler Puritans 
at Plymouth had the Anglo-Saxon antipathy to the 
coloured race. The black man must sit aloof from the 
whites in the meeting-house, in a " negro pew ; " he must 
** not be joined unto them -in burial ; " a place was set 
apart, in the graveyard at Pljnnouth, for coloured people, 
and stiU. remains as " from time immemorial." In 1851, 
an Abolitionist, before his death, insisted on being buried 
with the objects of his tender solicitude. The reauest was 
complied with. 

After the Revolution, the JTorthem States gradually 
abolished slavery, though not without violent opposition 
in some places. In 1788 three coloured jiersons were 
kidnapped at Boston and carried to the West Indies ; the 
crime produced a great excitement, and led to executive 
and legislative action. The same year, the General Pres- 
byterian Assembly of America issued a pastoral letter, 
recomro.ending " the abolition of Slavery, and the instruc- 
tion of the negroes in letters and religion." In 1790, 
Br. Franklin, president of the " Pennsylvanian Society for 
the Abolition of Slavery," signed a memorial to Congress, 
asking that body " to countenance the restoration of Hberty 
to the unhappy men who alone in this land of freedom 
are degraded into perpetual bondage, and who, amid 
the general joy of surrounding provinoefi, are groan- 
ing in servild subjection ; that you will devise means for 
removing this iaconsistenoy from tho chai'acter of the 
American people; that you will permit mercy.. and jus- 
tice towards this distre;?sed race ; and that you wiU step 
to the very verge of the power vested in you for dis- 
comaging every species of traffic in the persons of our 
fellow-men." 

The memorial excited a storm of debate. Slavery was 
defended as a measure of political economy, and aprin- 
C7jjlo of humanity, South Carolina leadipg m the defence 
ot he^ favourite institution. Yet many eminent Southern 
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men were profoimdly convinced of the iigustice of alavery ; 
otters aaw it was a bad tool to work witn. 

Since tliat time tlie Soutliem idea of Slavery appears to 
haTe changed. Formerly, it was granted by 1;h.e defenders 
of slaverr that it was wrong; but tltey maintained:— 
1. That Americans were not responsibie for the wrong, as 
England had imposed it upon the colonies. 2. That it 
was profitable to the owners of slaves. 3. That it was 
impossible to get rid of it. Now the ground is taken that 
slavery is not a wrong to th<5 slave, but that the negro is 
fit for a slave, and a slave only. 

I pass by the arguments of the Southern, clergy and the 
Korthem clergy — ^whose conduct is yet more contemptible 
-—to cite the language of the prominent secular organs of 
the South. The Richmond Examiner, one of the most able 
journals of the South, declares : — 

"When we deprive the negro of that exercise of his 
will which the white calls liberty, we deprive him of 
nothing ; on the contrary, when we give him the guidance 
and protection of a master, we confer on him a great 
blessing." * 

" To treat two creatures so utterly different as the wliite 
man and the negro man on the same system, is an effort to 
violate elementary laws." " The aphorisms of the Decla- 
ration of Independence " are illogical when applied to the 
negro. " They involve the assumption that the negro is 
the white man, only a little different in external appear- 
ance and education. But this assumption, cannot m sup- 
ported." " A law rendering perpetual the relation between, 
the negro and his master is no wrong, but a right." 
" Negroes are not men, in the meaning of the Declaration 
of Independence." 

" * Haven't negroes got souls?' asks some sepulchral 
voice. 'Have they no souls ? * That question we never 
answer ; we know nothing about it • Non mi ricordo; 
they may have souls, for aught we know to the contrary ; 
so may horses and hogs." . 

" We expect the institution of Slavery to exist for ever," 
"The production of cotton, rice, sugar, coffee, and tobacco, 
demand that which Slavery only can supply. And in ail 



* See above, vol. i. p. 39d'. et seg. 
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portions of tMs UisiorL wliere tliese staples are produced, 
it will bo retamed. And wlien we get Hayti, Mexico, and 
Jamaica, common sense will douMess extend it, or rather, 
re-establish it there too." * 

I will now quote a little i&'om the Mr, De BoVs la?ge 
work :"-~t 

" No amount of education or training can ever render 
the negro equal in inteUeet with the white." " * You 
cannot make a silk purse out of a sow's lug/ is an old and 
homely adage, but not the less true ; so you cannot make 
anythmg from a negro but negroism, which means bar- 
barism and inferiority." "As God made them so they 
have been, and so they will be the white man, the negro, 
and the jackass ; each to his ktnd, and each to kis nature ; 
true to the finger of destiny (which is the finger of God), 
* and undeviatingly pursuing the track which that finger as 
undeviatingly points out." $ 

" Is the negro made for slavery ? God in heaven I what 
are we, that because we cannot understa=nd the mystery of 
this Thy will, we shoidd dare rise in rebellion, and call it 
wrong, unjust, and evil ? The kindness of nature fits each 
creature to Mfil its destiny. The very virtues of the 
negro fit him for slavery, and his vices cry aloud for the 
slmjMes of bondage ! " *' It is the destiny of the negro, if 
by himself, to be a savage ; if by the white, to be a serf." 
" They may be styled human beings, though of an inhe- 
rently degraded species. To attempt to relieve them feom 
their natural interiority is idle in itself, and may be 
mischievous in its results." § 

" Equality is no thought nor creation of God. Slavery, 
under one name or another, wiH exist as long as man 
exists; and abolition is a dream whose execution is an 
impossibility. Intellect is the only divine right. The 
negro cannot be schooled, nor argued, nor driven into a 
love of £reedom."i| 

"Alas for tliear folly! (the abolitionists.) But woe! 

* EicLmond (Va.) 8emi-vieekly Eawirmert January 4, 1853. 

t " The Industrial EesoTirces, etc., of the Southern and Western States : 
embracing a View of their Commerce, Agriculture, Manufactures, In- 
ternal Improvements ; Slave and 'Fveo Labour, Slavery Institutions, Pro« 
ducts, etc., of the South, etc., with an Appendix." 33y J. D, B. de Bow, 
etc. In 3 vo'a. 8vo. New Orleans, 1852. 

% De Bow, vol ii. p. 199. § M. p. 203. |1 Id. p. 201 
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woe ! a woe of darknees and of deafh, a woe of hell and 
porditioa to those wto, better knowing, goad folly on to 
mick an extreme. This is, indeed, the sir. not to be for- 
gi¥en; the sin against the Holy Ghost, and against the 
spirit of God ! The beantiful order of creation breathed 
down firom Almighty intelligence, is to be moulded and 
wrought by fanatic intelligence, "antil dragged down, at 
last, to negro intelligence ! 

ChanceUor Harper, of South Carolina, in an addr^s 
delivered before "the Society for the Advancement of 
Learning," at Chorieston, makes some statements a litlle 
remarkable 

" The institution of Slaveiy is a principle cause of civili- 
zation." "It is as much the order of nature that men 
should enslave each other, as that other animals should 
prey upon each other." " The savage can only be tamed * 
by being enslaved or by having slaves." " llie African 
slave-trade has given and wiH give the boon of existence 
to millions and millions in our country who would other- 
wise never have enjoyed it." f 

He quotes the Bible to justify Slavery :•— 

" * They shall bs your bondmen for ever.' " " Servi- 
tude is the condition of civilization. It was decreed when 
the command was given, * Be fruitful and multiply, and 
replenish the earth and subdue it ; * and when it was added 
* In the sweat of tiliy face shalt thou eat bread.* Slavery 
was " forced on xm by necessity, and further forced upon 
us by the superior authority of the mother country. I, for 
one, neither deprecate nor resent the gift," " I am by no 
means sure that the cause of humanity has been served by 
the change in jurisprudence which has placed their murder 
on the same footing with that of a freeman." "The 
relation of m^ter and slave is naturally one of kindness." 
"It is true that the slave is driven to his labour by 
stripes; such punishment would be degrading to a free- . 
man, who had the thoughts and aspirations of a freeman. 
In generalj it is not degrading to a slave, nor is it felt to 
b0 8o."t ■ 

It ia alleged that "the slave is cut off from the means 
of intellectual, moral, and religious improvement, and ia 
consequence his moral eharact*^r becomes depraved, and h© 

• De Bow, vol il p. 197. f IcS. W>. i06— 210. J l4 pp. ai4r-2l7. 
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addicted to degrading vices.** To tins tiie democmtio 
Chancellor of South. Carolina replies 

" The Creator did not intend that every individaal 
human being should he highly cultivated, morally and 
intellectually.** " It is better that s part should be highly 
c^iltivated, and the rest utterly ignorant.** " Odium has 
been cast upon our legisktion on account of its forbidding 
the elements of education to be commimicated to slaves. 
But, in truth, what iajury is done them by this ? He who 
works during the day with his hands does not read in 
intervals of leisure for his amusement, or the improvement 
of his mind." " Of the many slaves whom I have known 
capable of reading> I have never known on© to read any- 
thmg but the Bible, and this task the^ imposed on them- 
selves as mattor of duty.** " Their mmds generaJiy show 
a strong religious tendency, ... and perhaps their reEgious 
notions are not much more extravagant than those of a 
large portion of the free popidation of our country.'* " It 
is certainly the mayLer's interest that they should have 
proper religious sentiments.** 

"A knowledge of reading, writing, and the elements of 
arithmetic, is convenient and important to the free labourer 
. . . but of what use would they be to the slave?" 
"Would you do a benefit to the horse or the ox by giving 
him a cultivated understanding or fine feelings ?" * 

■** The law has not provided for making those marriages 
[of slaves] indissoluble ; nor could it do so.*' " It may 
perhaps be said, * that the chastity of wiver'vis n ot pr otectea 
by law from the outrages of violence.* ** ' "Who ever 
heard of such outrages being offered? . . . One reason, 
doubtless, may be, that often there is no disposition to 
resist, ... there is little temptation to this violence as 
there is so large a population of this class of females 
[slave wives] who set little value on chastity.** "It is 
true that in this respect the miOrals of this class are veiy 
loose, . . . and that the passions of the men of the superior 
caste tempt and find gratification in the easy chastity of 
the females. This is evil, ... but evil is incident to every 
condition of society.** 

" The female slave [who yields to these temptations] is 
not a less useful member of society than before. . . * She 

* B© Bow, vol. ii. p. 217, e{ sf4. 
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hm don© no great injury to herself or any other human 
being ; her ofispririg is not a burden but an acf^nisition to 
her Gwmv i his sujpport is provided for, and he 13 brought 
up to TifisMness; if the fruit of intercourse -with a free 
man, his c(mdition is perhaps raised somewhat above that 
of his mother." 

" I do not hesitate to say, that the intercourso which 
talves place with enslaved females is less debasing in its 
effects [on man] than when it is carried on with females 
.of their own caate, . . . the attraction is less, . . . the 
intercourse is generally casual., ... he is less liable to 
those extraordinary fascinations." 

" He [the slave husband] is also liable to ba separated 
from wife or chil^, . . . but from native character and 
temperament, the separation is much less severely felt." * 

" The love of liberty is a noble passion. But, alas ! it is 
one in which we know that a large portion of the human 
race can never bo gratii&ed.'* " K some superior power 
should impose on the laborious poor of this, or any other 
coimtry, this [* a condition which is a very near approach 
to that of our slaves'] as their undeniable condition, . . . 
how inappreciable would the boon bse thought." "The 
evils of their situation they [the slaves] but slightly feel, 
and would hardly feel at all if they were not sedulously 
instructed into sensibility." " la it not desirable that the 
inferior labouring class should be made up of such who will 
conform to their condition without painful aspirations and 
vain struggles ?" f 

" I am aware that, however often assumed, it is Vk^iLy 
to be repeated again and again : — ^How can that institution 
be tolerable, by which a large class of society is cut off 
from the hope of improvement and knowledge; to whom 
blows are not degrading, theft no more than a fault, false- 
hood and the waiit of chastity almost venial j and in which 
a husband or parent looks with comparative iadifference on 
that which to a free man would be the dishonour of a wife 
or child? But why not, if it produce the greatest aggre- 
gate of good? Sin and ignorance are only evils because 
they lead to misery." $ 

The African negro is an inferior variety of the human 

• De Bow, vol. ii. p. 219, et aeq. f Id. p. 222. % U. 
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race, . . . and Ms diatinguisliing charactsristics aro sttcli 
as peculiarly mark Mm out for tlie situatioa wMch. lie 
occupies among us; . . , the most remarkable is tbeir 
indifference to personal liberty." "Let me ask if tbis 
people do not present tbe very material out of wbi.ch slaviss 
ought to be made ?" I do not mean to say that there may 
not be found among them some of superior capacity to 
many white persons. . . . And why should it not be so ? 
We have many domestic animals — ^infinite varieties, die- 



swiftness, and other qualities." 

" Slavery has done more to elevate a degraded race in 
the scale of humanity ; to tame the savage, to civiliae the 
barbarous, to soften the ferocious, to enlighten the ignorant, 
nnd to spread the blessing of Christianity among the 
heathen, than all the missionaries that philanthropy and 
reKgion have ever put forth." The tendency of Skvery 
is to elevate the character of the master," " to elevate the 
female character." "There does not now exist a people 
in a tropical climate, or even approaching to it, where 
Slavery does not exist that is in a state of high civilization. 
Mexico and the South American republics, having gone 
through the farce of abolishing slavery, are rapidly 
degenerating." " Cuba is daily and rapicfly advancing in 
industry and civilization ; and it is owing exclusively to 
her slaves. St. Bomingo is struck out of the map of 
civilized existence, and the British West Indies shortly 
will be so." "Greece is still barbarous, and scantily 
peopled." " Such is the picture of Italy — ^nothing has 
dealt upon it more heavily than the loss of domestic Slavery. 
Is not this evident?"* 

A writer in the same work, speaking of the fixture of the 
South, refers to the British and French West Indies as 
follows :— - 

" The mind of the devout person who contemplates the 
condition of the ei'devant slave-colonies of these two 
powers, must become impressed with the fact, that Provi- 
dence must have raised up those two e^jcamples of human 
foUy for the express purpose of a lesson j|p these States, to 
save which feom human errors it has, mpre than one 




of sagacity, courage, strength. 



* De Bow, voJ. ii. pp. 223— 22£^. 
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occasion, manifestly and directly interposed." " England 
itself . . . is ia some sort the slayo of Sontliern blacks." 

** Tlie few articles whicli are most necessary to modern 
civilization — sugar, coffee, cotton^and tobacco— are products 
of compulsory Mack labour/' * 

Another writer, whom I take to be a cler^noaan and 
a Jesuit,! goes so far as to forbid all sympathy for the 
sufferings of slaves : — 

" Sympathy for them could do them no good, because a 
relief from slavery could not elevate them — could do them 
no good, but an injury. Hence such sympathy is for- 
bidden meaning it is forbidden by God, in such passages 
as this X "Thine eye shall not pity him" (Deut. xix. 13). 
He maintains that African slavery is a punisbjnent divinely 
inflicted on the descendants of Ham for his offence. Ham, 
ha thinks, married a descendant of Cain, and his children 
inherited the " mark" set upon the first murderer ! 

Let us now look at some facts connected with Slavery in 
America. 

No nation has, on the whole, treated its African slaves 
so gently as the Americans, lids is proved by the rapid 
increase of the slave population. Compare America in 
tins respect with some of the British West Indies.J 

In seventy-tliree years, from 1702 to 1775, the increase 
of the coloured population of Jamaica was 158,614 ; but 
in that period there were imported and retained in the 
island, 360,622 ; so the slave-owners in seventy^-three years 
must have used up and destroyed about 300,000 human 
beings. This dreadful exploitation continued a long time. 
From 1775 to 1794, about 113,000 more were imported ; 

* De Bow, vol. iii. pp. 89, 40. 

t "John Fletolier of Loxiiaiaaa," in his Siniddes on Slamery in (119) 
Sastj LcssoTis. Natchez, 1852. 8vo. pp. xiv. and 637. The author Itixa* 
riatea in the idea of Slavery, and gives the public a paradigm of the 
Hebrew verb to slova. in kal, tiipJial, piJiel, puhol, hi$hil hophalf 
Mthpael} and a declension of the "/aciitioua ewphonio segJi-^late^* noun« 
t^, a slave. 

$ In 1658 there were in Jamaica 1,408 slaves. 
1670 „ „ 8,000 „ 

187s „ „ 9,504 „ 

1702 „ „ 86,000 „• 

1734 „ „ 86,546 „ '[persons. 

1776 » » 194,614 „ and firee coloured 
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but ia 1791 there were only 260,000 coloiii'ed persoiiB in 
Jamaica. In sixteen years, tlie loss was more than 47,000 
greater than the entire importation. To say it all in a 
word : in 1702, Jamaica started with 36,000 slaves ; up to 
1791, she had imported and retataed-in bondage 473,000 
more ; makiag a total of 509,000 souls, and in 1791, she 
had only 260,000 to show as the result of her traffic in 
human souls. There was a waste of 249,000 lives 1 * 

About 750,000 slaves were imported into Jamaica 
between 1650 and 1808. If that number seems excessive, 
diminish it to 700,000, ^hich is certainly below the fact ; 
then qdd all the children bom in the one hundred and 
eighty-four years which elapsed before the day of emanci- 
pation came. Eemeniber that only 311,000 were there to 
be emancipated in 1834, and it is plain what a dreadful 
massacre of human life had been going on in that garden 
of the western world.f . * , 

About 1,700,000 slaves have been i»^\ported into the 

. * From 1701 to 1808, about 150,000 more were iorted, aad tlie slave 
populatioii in 1808 waa only 323,827, ahowin^ a •waste of more than 
86,000 lives in eighteen years ! Importation was illegal, but still carried 
on after the latter date ; at least 80,000 must have been smnggled in, in 
the next nine years. 

In 1817 the nnmber of slaves waa 848,150 
In 1826 it bad fellen to , . . 831,119 
In 1833 „ „ ... 811,692 
After the importation ceased, more pains were taken to preserve the 

A&icsns; bnt the table shows how mortality went on with increased 

velocity. 

-Tears. Eegifitered Birtha. Eeristeifea DoaOia. 

From 1817 to 1820 24,348 25,104 

■ „ 1823 to 1826 " " 23,026 25,171 
„ 1828 to 1829 • " 21,728 25,137' 

f The same thing took place in all the British West Indies^ Look at 
the following • • 

Table of BJme jPopvlaUon of British Chvkn/na. 
Number in 1820 -77,876 • 

„ 1826 71,382 
„ 1832 65,517 
Loss in twelve years 11,859 

Tahle of Bi/rths md Deaths. 

Years. Begistered Births. Begiatered Deaths. 

1817 to 1820 4868 7140 

1820 to 1823 4512 7188 

1823 to 1826 4494 7634 

, -1826 to 1829 4S84 5731 

1829 to 1832 , . 4086 7016 
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British West Indies. Of all tiiia nuiaber, and tlie vast 
fatmlies of eliildrea bom thereof, in 1834 there were only 
780,993 to he emancipated. 

Look at the course of things in the United, States. In 
1714, the number of coloured persons was 58^850; in 
1850, 3,626,985.* 

The TJnited States can show ten Africans now living for 
every one brought into the countiy, while the British "West 
Indies, in 1834, could not show one living man for each 
two brought thither as slaves.f 

* Here ia a coqecfcnral and approsimato 

Table of IiwpcyriaUon of Afvica/ii Slaves to the United Siixtes, 

Before 1714 . . 30,000 

From 1715 to 1750 . 80,000 

„ 1750 to 1760 , . 85,000 

„ 1760 to 1770 . 74,000 

„ 1770 to 1790 . . 84,000 

After 17S0 . . . 70,000 

Total . . . 333,500 
t The above facts, and tile authoritka for tliem, are taken firom a valu- 
able md readable book, by H. C. Cafey, The Slome Trads, Doimstie omd 
Foreign ; wTiy it exists, an& 'how it may exUn^uiahed. PhiladelpUa,' 
18S3. 1 vol. ISmo., pp. 426. imother work, by M. CHmrles Oomte, con- 
tains much information relative to slavery, and itfl effects in ancient and 
modem times:-— 3 Wt^ de Legislation ou Eiepasition det Loia QSniralea 
mivwh*, lesquelles les ^ewples proep^eni, depen'ment, m rzstmt stati<ynr 
wircS) eia. (Sme Edition. Brozellea, 1837.) Livre v. 

In Do Bow, vol. ii p. 840, e *eg., is a statement of the importation of 
Slaves to Oimxlestcnj firom 1804 to 1807, -wlisncs I constract the fol- 
loTsring 

Tahle of South Comlvm Sla/vc-Trade 1804-18f'l7. 
70 vessels owned in England . . bronght 19,649 slaves. 
8 '„ „ France , . , „ 1,078 „ ; 
61 „ „ Charleston . „ 7,723 „ 
69 „ „ Ehodelaland , „ 8,238 „ 

4 '„ „ Baltimore . . „ 750 „ 

5 „ J, other Sonthsm Ports „ 787 » 
3 „ ,» „ Northera Porta „ 650 



89,075 „ 

Of these, 8433 wera imported on acconut of citizens of the slave-holding 
States, and 35,643 on account of eapitaliatg in conntries where Slavery 
w^ prohibited! Newport, in Ehode Island, was famous for the slave- 
lT6de^i^^i^TBK>sperity fell with that business. The cost of paving the 
only B&fo&t fii' the town paved with stone was defrayed by a tax of ten 
dolkiTS on eash slave brought into the harbour. So late as 1850, Boston 
vessels were engaged in the African slave-trade. The domestio slave- 
trade still employs many northern vessels, — 1033 Blaves were shipped at 
Baltimore^ f<» Tsriona Bonthera ports, in 1851. ^ 
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A Texan newspaper, tlie Cohmhimi Planter^ of April 5, 
1853, deprecates all disciission of Slavery, and tliiis speaks 
of tlie slave code of that State : — " We consider it the duty 
of tlie County Court to liave tbese local laws compiled and 
printed in a ciieap form, and a copy placed on eack planta- 
tion in the county. But we cannot, with what we con- 
sider the true policy and interest of the South, open tho 
columns of the Planter for their publication." 

" We regard the institution of domestic slaveiy as 
piirely a local subject, which should lie at the feet of the 
Southern press with deathlike silence ; for its great import- 
ance will not admit of its discussion." 

I will mention three cases of cruelty whicb have ia^tely 
epme to my knowledge. A black feee man, in a city of 
Kentucky, had a wife who was a slave. One evening her 
master, who had a grudge against the husband, found him 
in the kitchen with her, and ordered him out of the house. 
He went, but left; the gate of the back yard open as he 
passed out. The white man ordered him to return and 
shut it ; the black man grumbled and refused ; whereupon 
the white man shot him dead! The murderer was a 
"class leader" in the church, and attended a meeting 
shortly after this transaction. He was asked to " comfort 
the souls of the meeting, and improve his gift" by some 
words of exhortation. He declined on the ground that be 
felt dissatisfied witb himself, that he himself "needed 
to be strengthened, and wished for the prayers of the 
bretliren." They appointed a committee to look into the 
matter, who reported that he had done nothing wrong. 
The affair was also brought before a magistrate, who dis- 
missed the case ! 

Here is another, yet more atrocious. A slave-holder in 
Soutb Carolina had inflicted a brutal and odious mutila- 
tion, whicb cannot be named, on two mede slaves for 
some offence. Last year the master atteiapted to iniHct 
the same barbarity upon a third slave. He ordered 
another black man to help bind the victim. The slave, 
struggling against them both, seized a knife, killed ths 
master, and then took his own life. The neighbours came 
togetber, ascertained the facts, and himg up the slave's 
dead body at the next four corners, as a terror to tbe 
coloured people of the place I No account of it was 
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puMislied ia tlie aowspapers. Slayenr sliould lie at tlio 
teet of tlio fSoutlieni press mih. deatUika silence !" 

While Y/riting tMs address I receive inteHigenco of a 
siave woman recently wMpped to death in Missouri. An 
incautaous Germaiij who had not been long enough in the 
country to become converted to " American Christianity/* 
and so callous to such things, , published an account of the 
transaction in a iTcrman newspaper. The murderers were 
not punished. 

The followinf? advertisement is taken from a newspaper 
published in Wilmington (K'orth Carolina), in March, 
1853. Nothing in Mrs. Stowe's work is so atrocious ; for 
American fiction halts this side of the American ^ct i-— 



£25 DoiAAits Esw^sD; — Stafca of North Carolina, Now Hanover Conniy. 
—Whereas, complairit opon oath has this day been mada to «s, two of 
the Justices of the leace for the State and cotinty aforesaid, by Beiyamiai 
Halletfcj of tho said ootmty, that two certain inalQ slaves belonging to 
him, mined Lott, aged about twenty-two years, five feet fonr or fivo 
inches high, and bhiok, formerly belonging to Lott Williams, of Onslow 
Co. 5 and Bob, aged airoat aixt«eii yeara, five feet high, and blacfc, have 
absented themselves firom their eaid master's service, and supposed to ba 
lurking about this county, committing acts of felony and other miadeeda. 
These are, therefore, in the name of the State aforesaid, to command tho 
said slaves forthwith to return homo to their masters ; and we do hereby, 
by virtue of the Act of the General Aaserably in such cases made and 
provided, intimate and declare, that if the eaid Lott and Bob do not 
retura home and snrreador themselves, any person may kill aaid deati-oy 
tho aaid slaves, by anoh meane aa he or they may think of, without ac- 
cusatdon or impeachment of any crime or offence for eo doing, and with- 
out incurring ajiy jjenalty or foi-feitura thereby. 

Given nader our honda and seal/), this 28th day of February, 3853. 

W. N. PsDEJr, J. P. [seal'] 
W. 0. Bkytencouby, J. P, [sea!.] 

225 DoMiABs 2BWAaD.— Two hundred doHars will be given for negro 
Lott, either dead or aUve j and twenty-five dollars for Bob's head, de- 
livered to the Bubscnber in tho town of Wilmington. 

BENJAJnN HilXEXT, 

March 2, 1853. 

I wiE next proceed to show some of the effects of demo- 
cracy at the iSTorth, and despotism at the South. 

First notice the effect on the increase of population. 
In 1790, the entire population of the territory now occu- 
pied by the slave States was 1,961,372 exclusive of Indians; 
that of tho free States was 1,968,455. 

In 1850, with iai addition of immense territories-~ 
Florida, Lomsiana, Tesas. Hew Mesico— tho population of 
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tlie slave States amounted to 9,719,779 ; tlie free States 
and territories, not including Oregon and California, had 
13,348,371 souls. The population of the free States has 
increased about sis hundred per cent., that of the slave 
only about four hundred per cent. 

Let us compare a free and a slave State which lie side 
by side. In soij. and climate, Kentucky is superior to 
Ohio — only the stream separates them. Slavery is on one 
side, freedom on the other ; and what a difference ! 

Kentucky contains 37,680 square miles. It is TPell 
watered with navigable rivers—the Ohio, Cumberland, 
Kentucky, Green, and Salt. The soil is admirable, pro- 
ducing abundantly ; the climate mild and salubrious. It 
abounds in minerals— coal, iron, lead. The salt springs 
were famous even with the French and Indians. Bice, 
cotton, and the sugar-cane grow in Kentucky. 

Ohio contains 39,964 sqimre miles of land, no better 
watered, with a soil not superior, less favoured with mine- 
ral riches, yet also abounding in iron and coal ; the climate 
is sterner, the water power less copious. 

In 1790, Kentucky had 73,077 inhabitants ; Ohio not 
a white man. In 1800, Kentucky had 220,959 ; Ohio 
onljr 45,365. But in 1850, Kentucky had only 982,405 ; 
while Ohio had grown to 1,980,427 souls. To-day, Ken- 
tucky has not 775,000 freemen, while Ohio has more than 
2,000,000. 

In 1810, Louisville, the capital of Kentucky, numbered 
4,012 persons ; Cincinnati, the chief town of Ohio, con- 
tained 9,644. Now Louisville has less than 50,000, and 
Cincinnati more thftu 150,000 ; while Cleveland and 
Columbus, in the same St^ate, have risen from nothing to 
cities each containing 20,000 inhabitants. 

Look next at the effect of these different institutions on 
the productive industry of the different sections of the 
land. In the North, labour is respected. In 1845, there 
were in Boston 19,037 private families ; there were 
15,744 who kept no servant, and only 1,069 who had 
more than one. Is Boston poor ? In 1854, the property 
of her citizens, taxable on the spot, is more than 
$225,000,000. 

In 1847, the real property in Boston was valued' at 
$97,764,500,— $45,271,120 more than the value of ail the 
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real estate of South. CaTolina, witli lier 24,500 square miles 
of land. Soutli Carolina " owns" 384,984 slaves ; at $400 
a head, they woidd come to $153,993,600. The actual 
property of the inhabitants of Boston, in 1854, is sufficient 
to buy all those slaves, and then leave a balance sufficient 
to pay the market value of all the houses and land in that 
proud State. 

In 1839, the census value of the annual agricultural 
products of the entire South was $312,380,151 ; that of 
the free States, $342,007,446. Yet the South had an ad- 
vantage by nature, and 249,780 more jjersons engaged in 
agriculture. 

The manufactures of the South for that year were worth.- 
$42,178,184; of the North, $197,658,040. 

The aggregate earnings of all the South were $403,429,718, 
of the North, $658,7 05,108. The entire earnings of the two 
Carolinas, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana, 
amounted to $189,321,719; those of New York to 
$193,806,433. 

Omitting the territories and California from the estimate, 
in 1850, the fifteen slave States contaiued 190,297,188 
acres of land in farms ; the fifteen Northern States only 
97,087,770 acres. But the Northern farms were wortb 
$283,023,483, while the Southern were valued at only 
$253,583,234. The South has 93,000,000 acres the most 
land, and it is worth $30,000,000 the least. 

The South has invested $95,918,842 in manufactur- 
ing estabKshments which give an annual return of 
$167,906,350: while the North has $431,290,351 in 
- lanufactures, with a yearly earning of $845,430,428. 

In 1853, the South had 438,297 tons of shipping; 
at $40 a ton it was worth $17,331,880. The North had 
3,831,047 tons, worth $153,241,880. 

On the Ist of September, 1852, the South had 2,144 
miles of railroad ; the North 9,661 miles. The cost of 
1,140 miles of railroad in Massachusetts with its equip- 
ment was $66,559,982. 

In 1850, the aggregate value of all the property real 
and personal of the fifteen slave States was $2,755,411,554; 
that of fifteen, fi-ee States —omitting California-— was 
$3;186,683,924. But in the Southern estimate the value 
of the working men is included ; appraising the 3,200,412 
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at $400 apiece, thej come to $1,280,164,800 ; deduct tMs 
from tlie gross sum, and tLere remains $1,475,246,754 aa 
the worth of aR the material property of aU the persons 
in the fifteen slave States ; while the inhabitants of 
the free States have material property amounting to 
$3,186,683,924. 

The different effects of democracy and despotism appear 
in the higher forms of industry — ^the inventions which 
perform the work of human hands. From 1790 to 1849, 
there were 16,514 patents granted for inventions made in 
the free States, and only 2,202 in the slave States. I omit 
patents granted to citizens of the district of Columbia, 
and to foreigners. In 1851, 64 patents were granted to 
citizens of the slave States ; 656 to those of the free States. 
Besides, many of the Southern patents are granted to men 
born and bred at the North. 

It is not too much to say, that the machinery of Penn- 
sylvania, Ifew York, and Massachusetts, driven by water 
and steam, earns every year more than aU the 3,000,000 
slaves of the entire South. Even Chancellor Harper con- 
fesses that "free labour is cheaper than the labour of 
slaves.'* The South kidnaps men, breedB them as cattle, 
brands them as cattle, beats them as cattle, sells them as 
cattle — does not know " whether they have a soul or not 
declares them cursed by God, not fit for human sympathy, 
incapable of development, indifferent to liberty, to chastity, 
without natui'al affection ; breaks up their marriages, for- 
bids them to be taught reading and writing — ^behold the 
practical results ! 

Look at the effect of these two institutions, the demo- 
cratic and the despotic, on the intellectual education of the 
people, in the North and South. 

In 1839, there were in the slave States, at schools and 
colleges, 301,172 pupils ; ' in the free States, 2,212,444 
pupils at school and college. New York sends, to school 
and college, more than twice as many young persons as 
all the slave States. 

At that time there were in Connecticut 163,843 free 
persons over twenty years of age ; of these only 526 were 
unable to read and write. In South Carolina, there were 
111,663 free persons over twenty, and of these 20,615 were 
reported as unable to write or read. The ignorant men of 
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Connecticut were alsnost all foreigners, those of South. 
Oaroiina natives of that soil., A sixth part of the voters 
of South Carolina are unable to read the baUot they cast. 

According to the eensi^s of 1850, in the year 1849, the 
South paid $2,717,771. for pubKc schools; the l!forth 
$6,834,388. The Soid:\ had 976,966 children at school ; 
the 2?orth, 3,106,961., 

The South had 2,867,567 native whites over twenty 
years of age ; of these 532,605 were unable even to read- 
more than eighteen per cent. In the JTorth there were 
6,649,001 native whites over twenty, and only 278,575 
thus illiterate — not four and one-fourth per cent. 

In i860, there were in the United States 2,800 news- 
papers and other periodicals, from the daily to the quar- 
teny, issuing annually about 422,700,000 copies, to about 
5,000,000 subscribers. Of these journals, 716 were in the 
slave States— including those printed in the capital of 
Anierica— and 2,084 in the free States. The circulation of 
Southern periodicals, however, is limited: their average 
is not more than one-half or two-thirds that of the northern 
journals. 

Almost all who arc eminent in science, literature, or art 
— naturalists, historians, poets, preachers — are Northern 
men. The Southern pulpit produces nothing remarkable 
but evidences of the Divinity of Slavery. 

The respective military power of the democratic and 
despotic institutions was abundantly tested in the revolu- 
tionary war. From 1775 to 1783, the free population of 
the slave States was 1,307,649; there were also 657,527 
slaves. New England contained 673,215 free persons, 
and 3,886 slaves. During the nine years of that war, the 
slave States furnished the continental army with 58,421 
regular soldiers ; New England alone furnished 118,380 
regulars. The slave States had also 12,719 militia-men, 
and New England 46,048 miHtia-men. 

After the battle of Bunker Hill, when the States in 
Congress were caUed on to ifiamish soldiers, South Carolina, 
in consequence of her " peculiar institutions," asked that 
hers might remaia at home. In 1779 (March 29th) a 
committee of Congress reported .that " the State of South 
Carolina is unable to make any effectual effort, with militia, 
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'by reason of the great proportion of tlie citizens necessary 
to remain at home, to prevent insurrection among the 
negroes, and prevent the desertion of them to the enemy." 
From 1775 to 1783, South Carolina contained 166,018 
free persons, Connecticut only 158,760. During the 
nine years of the war, South Carolina sent 5,508 soldiers 
to the army, and Connecticut 39,831. While the sis 
slave_ States could raise only 68,421 soldiers, and 12,779 
iniKtia-men, Massachusetts alone contributed 67,937 sol- 
diers to the continental army, and 15,155 militia-men — ^in 
all 83,092 ! 

The demoralizing influence of American despotism is 
fearfully obvious in the conduct of the general Govern- 
ment. It debases the legislative and the executive power ; 
the Supreme Court is its venal prostitute. You remember 
the Inaugural of Mr. Pierce : — 

" I believe that involuntary serntQcie is recognised by 
the Constitution. I believe that it stands like any other 
admitted right. I hold that the laws of 1850 [the Fugi- 
tive Slave Act] commonly called the * compromise mea- 
sures,' pre strictly constitutional, and to be unhesitatingly 
carried out." " The laws to enforce these [rights to pro- 
perty in the body and soul of men] should be respected 
and obeyed, not with a reluctance encouraged by abstract 
opinions as to their propriety in a different state of society, 
but cheerfully, and according to the decisions of the 
tribimal to which their exposition belongs." 

The effect of Slavery on the morality of the North is 
painful to reflect upon. Northern merchants engage in 
the internal slave trade ; in the foreign slave trade ; they 
own plantations at the South ; they lend money to the 
South, and take slaves as security. The Northern church 
is red with the guilt of bondage ; most of its eminent 
preachers are deadly enemies to the freedom of the African. 
How niany clerical defenders has the Fugitive Slave Act 
found in the North? The court-house furnished kid- 
nappers at Philadelphia, New York, and Boston; the 
church justified them in the name of God. I know of no 
church which has ever showed itself more cowardly than 
the American. Since 1849, the Bible Society dares not 

distribute the Scriptures to slaves. . The American Tract 

* 
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Society adapts its publications to the Southern market, by 
expuBging every word hostile to the patriarchal institu- 
tion. Mr. Gumey eays, " 1£ this love had always pre- 
vailed among professing Christiana, where would have 
been the sword of the crusader?' Where the African 
slave'irade ? Where the odiom system which permits to 
man a property in his fellow-man, and converts rational 
heings into marketable chattels?" The American Tract 
Society alters the text, and instead of what I have itali- 
cized^ it prints : " Where the tortures of the Inquisition ? 
Where every system of oppression and wrong by which 
he who has the power revels in luxury and ease at the 
expense of his fellow-men 1" 

In 1850 and 1851, the most prominent preachers in 
the North came out in public and justified the kidnapping 
of men in Philadelphia, Kew York, and Boston. It is 
true some noble ministers lifted up their voices a^inst it ; 
but the theological leaders went for man-stealmg, and 
knew no higher law. 

Commercial and political journals denounced evei^y 
minister who applied the golden rule of the Gospel to 
the poor ftigitivss from Slavery. Several clergymen 
were driven from their parishes in Massachusetts, because 
they preached against kidnapping. Metropolitan news- 
papers invited merchants to refuse to trade with towns 
where the Fugitive Slave Bill was unpopular ; lawyers 
end doctors opposed to Slavery must not be employed. 

Anti-Slavery sentiments are carefiilly excluded from 
school-books: the writers want a Southern market. The 
principal men in the 2^orthem colleges appear to be on 
the side of oppression. The poUtioal and commercial press 
of the Nortti is mainly on the side of the slave-holder. 
While preparing this paper I find in a Korthem news- 
|)apeT (the Boston Courier, of April 26, 1853) an adver- 
tisement ad follows : — 

"a »AE8 OHAUOlfi yOB CAPrrAMSTS ! 
«»0E 8A1E. 

** "rho j^olaaJd Hooee, at Savannah, and Parnitnre, and a niunber of 
f atwft tmoEOEs, aocttBtomed to hotel boaineas," ©to. 

The advertisement is dated " Sava^ii?i3b'> l^th AprlV* 
On that day, 1851, Boston ianded 'at Savannah a man 
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whoia slie Itiad kidnapped in her own streets ; on tliat day, 
in 1775, a few miles from Boston, a handful of fanners 
and mechanics first drew the sword of America against the 
oppressions of her parent, "in the sacred cause of God 
and their country." Nemesis is never asleep ! If men are 
to be advertised for sale in a Boston, newspaper, it is well 
that the advertisement should uat^ from the Battle of 
Lexington, or the Declaration of Independence. 

Last year the State of Illinois passed " An Act to prevent 
the immigration of free negroes" into that State. A man 
who brings a free negro or mulatto into the State is to be 
fined not less than $100, nor more than $500, and to be 
imprisoned not more than a year. Every negro thus 
coming, shall be fined fifty dollars, and, if unable to pay, 
shall be sold to any person " who will pay said fine and 
costs, for the shortest time." " Every person who shall 
have one-fourth negro blood shall be deemed a mulatto." 
Delaware has just passed a similar law, though with penalties 
less severe. 

In the commercial journals of the free and the slave 
States, the most scandalous abuse has been poured out upon 
Mrs. Stowe for her Uncle Tom^.t Cabin, and its Key. 
"Priestess of Darlcness" is one of the pleasant epithets 
applied to her. The Duchess of Sutherland receives, also, 
a large share of abuse from the same quarter. When the 
kidnapper is honoured; when "prime negroes" are 
advertised for sale; when clergymen recommend man- 
stealing in the name of Christ and of God, it is very proper 
that ladies of genius and philanthropy should be held up 
as objects of scorn and contempt ! Men who know no 
law higher than the Fugitive Slave BiU, must work after 
their land. 

It is a strange spectacle which America just now offers. 
Exiles flee hither, four himdred thousand in a year, and 
are welcome ; while Americans bom take their lives in 
' their hand, and fly to Ca;nada, to Nova Scotia, for an 
asylum. Unsuccessful "rebels," who have committed 
" treason" at home, find a shelter in America, a welcome, 
and the protection of the democratic government; while 
3,300,000 men, guilty of no crime, are kept in a bondage 
worse than Siberian. The « chief judicial officer" of 
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Soutli Carolina thinks of all distinguisliing ciiaracter- 
istics" of tlie negroes "tlie most remarkable is their 
indifference to personal liberty." But democratic Calboim, 
with Clay, Webster, and all the leaders of the South, must 
unite to make the Fugitive Slave Bill, and hinder those 
men vfho are indifferent to personal liberty from running 
away ! After all the tumult, fifteen hundred fugitives got 
safely out of the slave soil of tL3 United States in the year 
1853. Alas, they must escape to the territories of a 
monarch ! Of all the groruid covered by the Declaration 
of Independence, not an inch is free soil, except the five 
thousand miles which Britain regained by the Ashbuiion 
treaty. Every foot of monarchic British soil can change 
a slave to a free man ; while in all the three million square 
miles of democratic America, there is not an inch of land 
where he can claim the natural and unalienable right to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. English is the 
only tongue for liberty ; it is also the only speech in which 
kidnapping is justified by the clergy in the name of God, 
The despots of the European continent point with delight 
to the Ameriyan democrats enslaving one another, and 
declaring there is no higher law. 

There can be no lasting peace between the two conflicting 
ideas I have named above. One wants a Democracy, the 
other a Despotism; each is incursive, aggressive, exter- 
minating, which s"*^**.!! yield? The answesr is plain: 
Slavery is to perish out of America ; Democracy is to 
triumph. Every census makes the result of the two ideas 
more apparent. The North increases in numbers, in 
riches, in the intellectual development of the great mass 
of its people — out of all proportion to the South. Slavery 
is a bad tool to work with. In the South, there is little 
skilled labour, littfe variety of industry ; rude farm labour, 
rearing com, coffee, tobacco, sugar, cotton, that is all. 
At Boston; at New York, on the Kennebec, and the 
Penobscot, Horthera men build ships of oak from Virginia, 
and hard pine from Georgia ; they get the pitch and tar 
from Carolina, the hemp from Kentucky — ^that State which 
has no shipping. Labour is cheap on the fair land of the 
CaroUnas, the best in the world for red wheat ; labour is 
dear in Pennsylvania, but she undersells the Carolinas in 
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the wlieat market. Tennessee lias rich, mines of iron or© 
—the fine bloomer iron ; slave labour is cheap, coal 
abundant. Work is dear in Pennsylvania ; but there free 
labour makes better iron at cheaper rates. The South is 
full of water power ; within six miles of the President's 
1 ^use there is force enough to turn all the mills of British 
Manchester ; it runs by as idle as a cloud. The Southerner 
draws water in a I^orthern bucket, drinks from a JS^orthem 
cup; with a Korthem fork and spoon he eats from a 
Northern dish, set on a Northern table. He wears 
Northern shoes made from Southern hides; Northern 
coats, hats, shirts ; he keeps time with a Northern watch ; 
his wife wears Northern jewels, plays on a Northern 
pianoforte ; he sleeps in a Northern bed ; reads (if read he 
can) a Northern book; and writes (if writing be not a 
figure of speech) on Northern paper, with a pen from the 
North. The laws of Mississippi must be printed in a 
Northern town ! The Southerner has no market near at 
hand, no variety of labour, little that is educational in toil ; 
industry is dishonourable. It is the curse of Slavery which 
makes it so ! 

Three forces now work against this institution : Political 
Economy, showing that it does not pay; the Public 
Opinion of England, France, Germany, of ml Christendom, 
heaping shame on the " model republic" — "the first and 
most enlightened nation in the world;" the still small 
voice of Conscience in all men. The Political Economist 
scoflfe at the absolute Right ; the Partisan PoKtician mocks 
at the Higher Law ; the Pharisee in the pulpit makes 
mouths at the invisible Spirit, which silently touches the 
hearts of women and of men. But he who knows the 
world because he knows man, and man*8 God, understands 
very well, that though Justice has feet of wool, her hands 
are of iron. These three forces — ^it is plain what they wiU 
do with American Slavery. 

This institution of Slavery has brought us into most 
deadly peril. A story is told of some Italian youths, of 
famous family, in the Middle Ages. Borgia and his com- 
rades sat riotously feasting, long past midkdght, hot with 
young blood, giddy with passion, crazed with fiery wine. 
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In theii' intemperate laugliter they liear tlie hoarse voice 
of monks in tlhe street, coming round tlie comer, clianting 
the Miserere as service for the dying, " Have mercy upon 
me, O God, according to thy loving-kindness !" " What is 
that?" cries one. " Oh," answers another, "it is only some 
poor son! going to hell, and the. priests are trying to cheat 
the devil of his due ! Push round the wine." Again 
comes the chant, "For I acknowledge my transgression, 
and my sin is ever before me 1" " How near it is ; under 
the windows," says a reveller, turning pale. " T^liat if it 
should be meant for one of us ; let me look." He opens 
the window, the torches flash in from +he dark street, and 
the chant pom's on them, " Purge me with hyssop, and I 
shall be cle&n : wa§h me, and I shaU be whiter than snow !" 
They all spring to their feet. " Whom is it for ?" they 
cry out. " Deliver me from blood-giultiness, 0 God, thou 
God of my salvation ; and my tongue shall sing aloud of 
thy righteousness," is the answer. They throw open the 
door — ^the mother of Borgia rashes in : " You are all dead 
men/' she cries ; " I poisoned the wine myself. Confess, 
and make your peace with God ; here are His ministers." 
The white-robed priests fill up the room, chanting, " The 
sacrifices of God are a broken spirit: a broken and a 
contrite heart, O Goc , thou wilt not desipise !" " But here 
is an antidote for mv son," cries the mother of Borgia. 
" Take it !" He dashes the cup on the groimd — and the 
gay company lies there, pale-blue, poisoned, and dead! 
ShaU that be the fate of America ? Yes ; if she cast the 
cup of healing to the ground ! Other admonitions must 
come, yet more terrible, before we learn ibr whom the 
Miserere is now wailing forth. 

If America were to keep this shameful pest in the 
land, then ruin is sure to follow, — ruin of all the dear- 
bought institutions of our fathers. The slaves double in 
about twenty-five years ; so in a.d. 1930, there would be 
27,000,000 of slaves I What a thought I The question is 
not , merely, shaU wq have Slavery and Freedom, but 
Slavery OR Freedom, The two cannot long continue side 
by Bide. 

When this hinderance is taken away, there is a noble 
career open before this young giants There is a new con- 
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tinent, ^ow for the first time married to the civilized 
■world. . irious races of men mingle their blood—lndiansj 
Africans, Caucasians ; various tribes— Celtic Irish, Welsh, 
Scotch, Anglo-Saxon, Iforwegian, Swedish, Danish, Dutch, 
German, Polish, Swiss, French, Spanish; all these are 
here. Each will contribute its best to the general stock. 
Democratic institutions and Democratic education will give 
an intellectual development to the mass of men such as the 
world-never saw. There is no fear of war ; the army and 
the navy do not number thirty thousand men. The 
energies of the nation will be directed to their naturiJ. 
work — subduing material IsTature, and developing human 
Nature into its higher forms. ISTow we are excessively 
material in our tastes— one dav, if this great obstacle be 
overcome, America will be eminent also for science, letters, 
art, and for the noblest virtues which adorn mankind. No 
nation had ever so fair an opportunity — shall we be false 
to our origin, and the heart's high hope ? Humanity says, 
"No!" 
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A SEEMOI 

PREACHED AT 

The Music Hall, in Bostois% on Sunday, June 4, 1854. 

WITH 

THE LESSON FOR THE DAY OF THE PEEVIOUS SUNDAY. 

nfTKODTJCTORy. 

On Sunflay, May 28, afler the tisnal introductf 77 serviceg, Mr. Parker 
pronoimced the following 

LESSON FOR THE DAT. 

I SEE "by your faces, as well as by your number, what is 
expected of me to-day. A person has just sent me a re- 
quest, asking me, " Cannot you extemporize a sermon for 
this day ?" It is easier to do it than not. But I shall 
not extemporise a sermon for to-day — I shall extemporize 
the Scripture. I therefore pass over the Bible words, which 
I designed to read from the Old Testament and the New, 
and will take the Morning Lesson from the circumstances 
of the past week. The time has not come for me to preach 
a sermon on the great wrong now enacting in this city. 
The deed is not yet fuUy done : any counsel that I have to 
offer is better given elsewhere than here, at another time 
than now. Neither you nor I are quite calm enough to- 
day to look the matter fairly in the face and see entirely 
what it means. Before the events of the past week" took 
place, I had proposed to preach this morning on the sub- 
ject of war, taking my theme from the present commotions 
in Europe, which also will reach us, and have already. 
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That will presently he, the tkeme of my moming's sermon. 
Hext Sunday, I shall preach on The perils into which 
America is brought at this bay by the kew Ceime 
AGAINST HuMAi^riTY, That is the theme for nest Sunday : 
the other ia for to-day. But before I procee' to that, I 
have some words to say in place of the Scriptxire lesson, 
and instead of a selection from the Old Testament 
prophets. 

Since last we came together, there has been a man stolen 
in this city of our fathers. It is not the first ; it may not 
be the last. He is now in the great slave pen in the city 
of Boston. He is there against the law of the Common- 
wealth, which, if I am rightly informed, in such cases 
prohibits the use of State edifices as United States gaols. 
I may be mistaken. Any forcible attempt to take him 
from that barracoon of Boston, would be wholly without 
use. For besides the hoHday soldiers who belong to the 
city of Boston, and are ready to shoot down their brothers 
in a just or an unjust cause, any day when the city govern- 
ment gives them its command and its Kquor, I imderstand 
that there are one himdred and eighty-four United States 
marines lodged in the Court House, every man of them 
furnished with a musket and a bayonet, with his side 
arms, and twenty-four ball cartridges. They are stationed 
also in a very strong building, and where five men, in a 
passage-way, about the width of this pulpit, can defend it 
against five-and-twenty, or a hundred. To "keep the 
peace," the Mayor, who, the other day "regretted the 
arrest " of our brother, Anthony Bums, and declared that 
his sjinpathies were wholly with the alleged fiigitive — and 
of course wholly against the claimant and the Marshal — 
in order to keep the peace of the city, the Mayor must 
become corporal of the guard for kidnappers from Virginia. 

must keep the peace of our city, and defend these 
guests of Boston over the graves, the unmonumented 
graves, of John Hancock and Samuel Adams. 

A man has been killed by violence. Some sajr he was 
kiUed by his own coadjutors : I can easily believe it ; there 
is evidence enough that they were greatly frightened. 
They were not United States soldiers, but volunteers from 
the streets of Boston, who, for their pay, went into the 
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Court House to assist in kidnapping a brother man. They 
■were so cowardiy tliat tliey could not use the simple cut- 
lasses they had in their hands, but smote right and left, 
like ignorant and frightened ruffians as they are. They 
may have slain their brother or not— 1 cannot tell. It is 
said by some that they killed him. Another story is, that 
he was killed by a hostile hand from without. Some say 
by a biillet, some by an axe^ and others still by a knife. 
As yet nobody knows the facts. Eut a man has been 
killed. He was a volunteer in this sei-vice. He lilced the 
business of enslaving a man, and has gone to render an 
account to God for his gratuitous wickedness. Twelve 
men have been arrested, and are now in gaol to await their 
examination for wiKui murder ! 

Here, then, is one man butchered, and twelve men 
brought in peril of their lives. Why is this? Whose 
fault is it ? 

Some eight years ago, a Boston merchant, by his mer- 
cenaries, kidnapped a man " between Faneoil Hall and old 
Quincy,'* and carried him off to eternal slavery. Boston 
mechanics, the next day, held up the half-eagles which 
they received as pay for stealing a man. The matter was 
brougl.t before the grand jury for the county of Suffollc, 
and abnndant evidence was presented, as I imderstand, 
bat they found " no biU." A wealthy merchant, in the 
name of trade, had stolen a black man, who, on board a 
ship, had come to this city, had been seized by the mer- 
cenaries of this merchant, kept by them for awhile, and 
then, when he escaped, kidnapped a second time in the city 
of Boston. Boston did not punish the deed ! 

The Fugitive Slave Bill was presented to us, find Boston 
rose yp to welcome it ! The greatest man in all the North 
came here, and in this city told Massachusetts she must 
obey the Fugitive Slave BiU with alacrity — that we must 
all conquer our prejudices in favour of justice and the 
imalienable rights of man. Boston did conquer her pre- 
judices in favour of justice and the imalienable rights of 
m&n. 

Do you not remember the " tJnion Meeting *' which was 
held in Eaneuil Hall, when a ''political soldier of fortune,'* 
sometimes called the " Democratic Prince of the Devils/' 
howled at the idea that there was a law of God higher 
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tlian tlie Fugitive Slave Bill? He sneered, and asked, 
" Will you iiave tlie ' Higlier Law of God ' to rule over 
you?" and tiie^muUitude whicb occupied tlie floor, and 
the multitude tliat crowded the galleries, howled down the 
Higher Law of God ! They treated the Higher Law to 
a laugh and i>. howl ! That was Tuesday night. It was 
the Tuesday before Thanksgiving-day. On that Thanks- 
giving-day, I told the congregation that the men who 
howled down the Higher Law of Almighty God, had 
got Almighty , God to settle with ; that they had 
sown the wind, and would reap the whirlwind. At that 
meeting Mr. Choate told the people — " EEMEMBEE ! 
Remember ! Remember! " Then nobody knew what to 
" remember." Now you know. That is the state of that 
case. 

Then you " remember " the kidnappers came here to 
seize Thomas Sims. Thomas Sims was seized. Nine days 
he was on trial for more than his life ; and never saw a 
judge — ^never saw a jury. He was sent back into bondage 
from the city of Boston. You remember the chains that 
were put around the Court House; you remember the 
judges of Massachusetts stooping, crouching, creeping, 
crawling under the chain of Slavery, in order to get to 
their own courts. All these things you "remember." 
Boston was non-resistant. She gave her "back to the 
smiters " — from the South ; she " withheld not her cheek " 
—from the scorn of South Carolina, and welcomed the 
"spitting" of kidnappers from Georgia and Virginia. 
To-day we have our pay for such conduct. You have not 
forgotten the " fifteen hundred gentlemen of property and 
standing," who volunteered to conduct Mr. Sims to slavery 
— ^Marshal Tukey's gentlemen," They " remember " it. 
They are sorry enough now. Let ns forgive — ^we need not 
forget. " REMEMBER ! Remembee !• Remember! " 

The Nebraska Bill has just now been passed. Who 
passed it ? The fifteen himdred " gentlemen of property 
and standing" in ioston, who, in 1851, volunteered to 
carry Thomas Sims into slavery by force of arms. They 
passed the Nebraska BiU. If Boston had pimished the 
iddnapping of 1845, there would have been no Fugitive 
Slave Bill in 1850. If Massachusetts, in 1850, had d,e- 
clared the Bill should not be executed, the kidnapper would 
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never jdave shown his, face ia the streets of Boston. If, 
failing in this, Boston had said, in 1851, " Thomas Sims 
shall not he carried off," and forcibly or peacefully, by the 
saajesty of the great mass of men, had resisted it, no 
kidnapper woidd have come here again. Thore would 
have been no Nebraska Bill. But to every demand of 
the slave power, Massachusetts has said, " Yes, yes ! — we 
grant it all!'' "Agitation must cease!" "Save the 
Union!*' 

Southern Slavery is an institution which is in earnest, 
l^orthern Freedom is an institution that is not in earnest. 
It ^as in earnest in '76 and '83. It has no' '^een much 
in earnest since. The compromises are bu msional ! 
Slavery is the only finality I Now, since Nebraska 
Bill is passed, an attempt is made to add insult to insult, 
injury to injuiy. Last week, at New York, a brother of 
the Kev. Dr. Pennington, an established clergjnman, of 
large reputation, great character, acknowledged learning, 
who has his diploma from the IJniversity of Heidelberg, 
in Germany— a more honourable source than that from 
which any clergyman in Massachusetts has received one — 
his brother and two nephews were kidnapped in New 
York, and without any trial, without any defence, were 
hurried off into bondage. Then, at Boston, you know 
what was done in the last four days. Behold the conse- 
quences of the doctrine that there is no higher law. 
Look at Boston^ to-day. There are no chains round your 
Court House — ^there are only ropes round it this time. A 
hundred and eighty-four United States soldiers are thei-e. 
They are, I am told, mostly foreigners— the scum of the 
earth— none but such enter into armies as common soldiers, 
in a country like ours. I say it with pity — ^they are not 
to blame for having been bom where they were and what 
they are. I pit^ the scum as weU as I pity the mass of 
men. The soldiers are there, I say, and their trade is to 
?dU* "Why is this 80? 

You remember the meeting at FcneuilHall, last Friday, 
when even the words of my friend, Wendell Phillips, the 
most eloquent word3 that get spoken in America m this 
centuryj hardly restrained me multitude from going, and 
by violence Storming the Court House. "What stirred 
them up? It was the spirit of our fathers— -the spirit of 
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justice and liberty in, your lieart, and in my heartj and in 
the heart of ns all. Sometimes it gets the better of a 
man's prudence, especially on occasions like this ; and so 
escited was that assemhiy of four or five thousand men, 
that even -the words of eloquent Wendell PhilHps could 
hardly restrain them from going at once rashly to the 
Court House, and tearing it to the ground. 

Boston is the most peaceful of cities. Why ? Because 
we have commonly had a peace which was worth 3i:eeping. 
"No city respects laws so much. Because the laws have 
been made by the people, for the people, and are laws 
which respect justice. Here is a law which the people 
will not keep. It is a law of our Southern masters ; a 
law not fit to keep. 

^ Why ia Boston in this confusion to-day ? The Pugi- 
tive Slave Bill Commissioner has just now been sowing 
the wind, that we may reap the whirlwind. The old 
Fugitive Slave BiU Commissioner stands back; he has 
gone to look after his "personal popularity." But, when 
Commissioner Curtis does not «iaro appear in this mat 
ter, another man^ comes forward, and for the first time 
seeks to kidnap his man also in the city of Boston, Judge 
Lorfiig is a man whom I have respected and honoured. 
Hia privato life is mainly blameless, so far as I know. 
He has been, I think, umibrmly beloved. BKs character 
has entitled him to the esteem of his fellow-citizens. I 
have known him somewhat. I never heard a mean word 
from him — ^many good words. He was once the law- 
partner of Horace Mann, and learned humanity of a great 
teacher. I have respected, him a good deal. He is a 
respectable man— in the Boston sense of that, word, and 
in a much higher sense ; at least, I have thought so. He 
is a Mnd-heartedi charitable man; a good neighbour; a 
fast Mend — when politics do not interfere; charitable 
with his purse ; an excellent husband ; a kind father ; a 
good relative. And I should aa soon have expected that 
venerable man who sits before me, bom before your 
Eevobition [Samuel May], — I should as scon have ex- 
pected him to go and kidnap lElobert Morris, or any of 
the other coloured men I see around me, as I should h^ave 
expected Judge Loring to do this thrag. But he has 
sown the wiad, and we are reaping the whirlwind. I need 
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not. sa.y >vliat I now ■ tMiik of He itj to act to- 

MioiTOW, and ma^?' ysfc a'ct like a mixn. Let "qb wait and see. 
Perhaps there ia'' anaiiliood in him yet. But, my Meiida, 
all this confusion is Ms work. He !(aiew he was steaiijog 
a man bom with the same imaliauahle right to **Iif0> 
liberty, aiid the mi^uit of happiness as Mmselft He 
loaew the slave-holders had no more right to AjithoEy 
BtoBS than to his - owJi daughter. He iinew the eonse- 
^ueiices of stealing a Man. He biew that there ai'o mea 
ill Bostoa who have not yet conquered their prejndiceij-— 
inen who respect the higher law of God. He knew 
tliere would he a meeting at Fane oil HaE—gatheringa m 
the streefei He kaew there wotild be violence* 

Ebwaed 0bee£ey liomm, Ju6ge of Probate for the 
eoioity of Suffolk, in the State ot Massachusetts, Fugi- 
tive Slave BiE Commissioner of the United States, before 
these citizens of Boston, on Ascension Sunda,y, assembled 
to worship God, I charge you with the death of that 
man who was Hiled on last Friday mghi He was yoij* 
fellow-semnt in Mdnapping. He dies at your hand* 
You fired the shot whieh inakes Ms wife a widow, his 
child an orphan. I eharge you with the peril of twelve 
men, arrested for murder, and on trial for their lives. I 
charge yon withMIing the Oour-t House with one huadued 
and dgh^y-fous? hired ruffians of the United States, and 
idarsning not only this cil^^ for her liberties that are in 
peril, but stirring up the wHole Commenweaith of Massa- 
chusetts with indignation, which no snaii knows how to 
stop— which no man can stop. You have done it all I 
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" TJiea one- or tho twelve, called Jadaa Iiicaiiofc, went unio the chief 
priests, and said tmto them, "VYliat mil ye givo me, nnd I -will delifer hira 
m\to you"? And tiisy covenanted with Mm for thii'ty piecest of silver. 
And from that time ha eought opportimifcv to betray Mm."-— AIait. srvi, 

" Then Judas, wHoh had betrayed liiin, vrhcu hs saw that he waa con- 
demned, repented himself, and brought again tho tliirty pieces of silver 
to the chief priesta and elders) saying, 1 have sinned in that I have 
betrayed the ijjnooent blood. And they said, What ia that to ns ? see 
thou to that."— Matt, xsvii. 3, 4 . 

WiTHisT the last few days, we have seen some of the 
results of despotism in America^ which might indeed es-sily 
astonish a stranger j but ft citizen of Boston has no right 
to be snrprisedc The condition of thi? town from May 
24th to J\me 2nd is the natural and imavoidable result of 
well-known causes, publicly and deliberately i^ut in action. 
It ia only the fii'st-fruit . of causes wkieh in time will 
litter the ground with similar harvestSj and with others 
even worse. Let us pretend no amazement that the seed 
sown has borne fruit after its kind. Let us see what warn- 
ing, or what guidance we can gatiber from these events, 
their cause and t!onsec[uence. So this mombg I ask your 
attention to a Seemon of the New Crime against 

r « The Sermon which follows waa priat<!d in the JBcaiofb Commonwe^iltli, 
on Moadsyy from the Phonographic Seporfc of Meaarsi, Slack and Teirin* 
ton. Thoy copied oat tho notes at my house, and I revised them. Wa 
did not complete otrf laboors till half-jp^t three o'clock Monday momingi 
It roay easily be Imagined that somi^ ertcirs appeared in the print — ^foi' 
the perishable body weigheth down the initid, and, thoaghthe Spirit be 
willhig, tho fieah is too weak to work four-and-tweniy houM cpntinuoJisly. 
Yet -the errors wore snrprisingly few. Ia tliia ©ditiou of the Semon 
BQ«ie passages have been added which wero omitted in tho Eoport, and 
some also which, thongli written, were not delivered on Saaday. 
BdeioN, June 10, 18S4.'. - 
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EUMAKITY CX)MMI'iTEI> m THE MIDST OF US, of tllO LaST 

KiDisTAjepiHG wliicli lias taken placo in Boston. 

.1 Imow well the responsibility of the place I occupy this 
moriiiiig. To-nion'ow's sun sliali carry my words to all 
Americ-a. Iliey will bo read, on botli sides of &o continent. 
They i^ili cross tho ocean. It ma^ astonish the minds of 
men in Europe to hear of the iniquity committed in the 
midat of ns. Let ns he cahn and cool, and look the thing 
faiiiy in theface. 

Of course, you wiil imderstandj from my comiection mth 
what has taken place in part, that I must sneak of gome 
things with a good deal of reserve^ and others pass hj 
entirely. However, I have only too much to say. ^ I have 
have had hut short time for preparation, the deed, is 80 re- 
cent. Perhaps I shall trespass a little on your patience 
this morning, that hand overrunning my customary hour 
some twenty or thirty minutes. If any of you find your 
patience exhausted, and standing too wearisome, you cm 
retire; and, if without noise, none will he disturhed, p,nd 
none offended. 

On Wednesday night, the 24th of May, a jamg man, 
without property, without friends— I will contmue to call 
his name Anthony Bums — ^was returning home from his 
usued lawfvJ. and peaceful work an the clothing shop of 
"Beacon Ktts, in Brattle Street.^ He was assaulted by six 
ruflSans, who charged him with having broken into a 
jeweller 8 shop. They seized him, forced him to the Court 
House, thrust him into an upper chamber therein, where 
he was surrounded by men, armed, it is said, with 
bludgeons and revolver. There he was charged with 
being a fiigitive slave. A man irom Virginia, claiming to 
be his owner, and another man, likewise from Yirginia, 
confronted the poor victim, and extorted from him a con- 
■ fession, as they allege, that he was the claimant's fugitive 
slave — ^if, ind^-ed, the confession was not purely an inven- 
: tion of his foes, who had made the false charge of burglary; 
for they who l^gin with a lie are not to be trusted after 
- that lie has been told. He was kept all ni^ht, guarded bv 
iiiJKans hired for the purpose of kidnapping a man, l?o 
friend was permitted to see liim; but hh deadliest foes, 
who clutched at what every one of us. holds tenfold dearer 
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tiiaa life itsatf, were aJlo.weil access. .They eaine and 
went fieely, maldixg tlieir inqaBitioiij extoi*ting oi' iaveEt". 
ing admissions to be used for Mr. Bums'iS niin. 

At nine o'clock tl).B next monjiags Thursday (May 
25tii), the earliest horir at wMch tlie courts of Massa- 
<5li\i8etts ever open, lie was brouglit tot lie court-room 
and arraigned before Edward Greeley Loring, Judge of 
Probate, one of tlie Fugitive Slave Bill Ooimniesioners of 
tlae city sf Bostoiis and immediately put on trial. "7jati» 
inidated" by tbe mob about idm., and stupefied witli 



his shearers is dumb, so he opened not his mouth." How 
could he dare make a defence, created as he* had been, the 
night before ? — confronted as he was by men clutohiiig at 
his liberty ?— in a court-room packed with rufiS^ns,: where 
the slaveholdersV counsel brought pistols in their breasjts ? 
He had been in duress all night, with inquisitors about 
him. His claimant was there, with documents mianu- 
factured in Alexandria ; with a witness brought from 
Bichmond ; with two lawyers of Boston to aid them. 

What a scene it was for a Massaehusetta court ! A 
merch.-i.nt froni Richmond, so Mr. Brent , esdied himself ; 
another from Alexandria, who was a sheriff and member of 
the Virginia Legislatm'e — ^for such Colonel Suttlo has been, 
—they were there to steal a man ! They had him already 
in gaol 5 they went out and came in as they Hked, and shut 
from his presence everybody who was not one of the 
minions hired to aid them in their crimed 

Further, they had two lawyers of Boston giving them 
the benefit of their education and their knowledge of the 
law; and, in addition to that, the senior lawyer, Seth 
J, lliomas, brought considerable experience, acquired on 
similar occasions — for he has been the kidnappers' counsel 
from the beginning. The other lawyer was a young man 
of gocd culture and amiable deportment, I think with no 
previous stain on his reputation. This is his first offence. 
1 trust it wi?l be ako his last— that he wiE riot bring, 
shame on his own and his mother's head- I know not 
how the kidnappers enticed the young inani to do sp base 
a deed ; nor what motive turned nim t<i a course so foni as 
this. He is a young man, sorely penitent for this eaafly. 
treason against humanity. Generous emotions are corn- 



terror and fear, he makes no defence. 




raoiiiy powei'M in ■ tlie bosoms of tlie yoxmg. A jomxg 
mwQ. with oaly cruel calmilati,o]a ia Ills aeart m a rare aad 
loathsome spectacle. Let us hop© better things of this 
i^iwyer ; that a generous aature only sleeps in him. It is 
hia first offence. I hope he wili bring forth " fruits 
meet for ropentance." Judge of him as charitably as you 
can* Of Thonias I havo only ihis to add s—mat he is 
chiefly known in the courts as the associate of Mr. Ourtia 
ia attempts like this ; the regular attorney of the stealers 
of men, and apparently delighted with his work. He 
hogan this career by; endeavouring to seize 'William and 
EUen Craft. He is a member of the Deraocratio party 
who has not yet received his reward. 

On the side of the kidnapper there were also the district 
marshal, the district attorney, the Fugitive Slave Bill 
Commissioner, and sixty-five men whom I counted as tlie 
marshal's *^ guard." When the company was ordered to 
disperse, and the guard to remain, I tarried late, and 
counted them. I reckoned sixty-five in the^court»room, 
and five more outside, I may have been mistaken m the 
count. 

On the other side there was a poor, fiiendlegs negro, 
sitting between two bullies, his wrists chained together 
by stout jbandcuflfe of steel — a prisoner without a crime, 
oliaiaed J on trial for more than life, and yet there was no 
charge against him, save that his mother had been a slave I 

Mr. Burns had no counsel, ^he kidnapper's lawyers 
presented their documents from Alexandna, claiming 

hjm fta a gWe^ ef €<>1oSIg1 Suttls> w«0 had cffdaped^^^^^^^ 

service." They brought a Virginia merchant to identiiy 
<3ie prisoner. He was swiftly sworn, and testified with 
speed. The (jlaimant's lawyers declared that Mr. Burns 
had' acknowledged already that he was Colonel Suttle's , 
slave, and wilHng to go back. So they demanded a 
" certificate ;'' and at first it seemed likely to be granted 
at once. Why should Fugitive Slave BiM Oommissioner 
delay ? Why does ho want evidence P Injustice is swi^fev 
of foot. You know what was done in JTew York, the very 
same week three men Trere seized, carried before a com- 
missioaer, arid, without even a mock trial, without any 
defence, hujried to bondage, pitiless and for ever I Only 
an aeoid^ht, it seems, saved Boston from that outrage. 



But tliex'e came for-wai'd in the coviyt^room. vwo Toim^ 
lawyers, Eichard H. I)ana and Charles M. EUis, noble and 
lionoxiraWe ffien, the pride of the mothers that bore theiBj 
and the joy of the fathers who have trained them up to 
piety and reverence for the law of God. Yoluntarily, 
gratuitously, they offered their services as Cf>i?aisel for Mr. 
Bmns. But it was said by the Iddnappera that he did 

not want counsel j" that he " would make no defence 
that he was " ^villin-* io go back/' Messrs. Bana and 
ElHs did not wish to speak with him^ or seemed to plead 
that he might he their client. I spoke with him. His 
fear gave him a sad presentiment of his fate. He feared 
that he should he forced into slavery. How could ho 
think otherwise ? Arrested on a lying charge ; kept in 
secret imder severe and stviot duress; guarded by armed 
men ; confronted by his claimant ; seeing no friends about 
him ; how could he do ofherwise than despair ? If he went 
back at ail, it was natural that he should wish to ^ back 
easily,*' fearing that, if he resisted his claimant in Boston, 
he " must suffer for it in Alesandiaa." His " conqueror," 
be thought, would take " vengeance'* on him when he got 
him home, if he resisted his claim. That ia the best 
evidence which I have seen that the man had ever been a 
slave: he knew tie taste and the strength of the slave- 
driver's whip. That was not brought forward in 

evidence.** If I had been the kidnapper's coun^ I 
should have said, " The man is doubtless a slave ; he is 
afraid to go back !" "When I was in the coiirt-room, as 
I was about to ask poor iSums if he would ha?e iKyuissdi 
one of <he " guard" said to me, **Tou wiU never get him 
to say he wants a defence." Another more humanely said, 
" I hope he wiU ; at any rate, it will do no harm to try.'* 
I asked Mm, and he said, " Bo as you think best." 
. But still the counsel felt a delicacy in eu^ging under 
suoh eitcumstances. For they thought that^ if, after all, 
he was Ho be sent to bondage, and when in the hands of the 
slave-master should be tortured the moie for the def^aoo 
they had made for him in Boston Gourt House, it would 
sui-bly be better to let the marshal take his vic&n as aooii m 
he likedi and allow the Fugitive Slave Bill Comn^issidner 
taisarn IuSl " thirty piecea of silver'* without delay.; They 
begged for time, however, that the intimidated mimnught 
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make up, his mind, and deteimmo wliether lie would 
have a defence or not. 

There is no end to immaa atrocity* Tlie Iddnagper's 
lawyers objected to the delay, and ".yialied tlie " triaF^ to 
proceed at once ^* forttwitK." They saidth^^t tine claimant, 
Oolonel Sattie, wm here, having come all the way from 
Alexandria to Boston, at great cost; that the case was 
clear ; that Burns made no defence: and they asked for 
an instant decision. The Beiaocratie lawyer [Thomas] 
thought it was not worth while to delay; there was only 
the liberty of a man at stake — a poor man, with no repu- 
tation, no Mends, nothing hut the "natural, essential, and 
imalienahle rights^" wherewith he was "endowed by his 
Creator*'*— nothing but that : — ^iet the Yirginia colonel 
have his slave ! That is Administration, Democracy in 
Massachusetts. Thera are two Democracies— the Celes* 
tial and 13ie Satanic. On&— it is the Democracy of the 
.Beatitudes of the "New Testament and of Jesus Christ; 
that says, "My brother, you are as ^od as I: come up 
higher, and let me take you by the hand, and we wiU 
help ea(5h other." iSuoh Democracy is the worship of the 
great Godc The other — it says, "l am as good as you, 
and, if you don*t let me triumph over you, I mil smite you 
to the ground." That is the Democracy of Caleb Cushmg, 
the Democi'acy of the Administration, and of a great m;any 
political men, Democrat and Whig, and neither Whig nor 
Democrati . c 

r Cjiii22Yj5^^^ Mr. Bums if he wanted 

tiH««; to' think 6i the matter, and counsel to aid in his 
defence. I shall never forget how he looked round that 
court-room, at the marshal, at the kidnapper*s lawyers, at 
the commissioner,^^ the claimant, and his .witness I Save 
the cdmisel, whom he had never seen before; there was 
scajfae a friendly fece that his eye rested, on. At length 
hSi said timidly, and catching for breath, "Yes." Mr. 
Lormg. put off the case untir Saturday, The I'ugitive 
S^ave jSiU Gommissioneff was to lecture at Cambridge on 
J^day. ; vHe is Prdfessor at Hariard Coliego, and he 
could not conyeniently hold court on that day. He is a 
Judge of Probat»/and Jopks after widows md orphans ; he 
must be iii the Brbbatd piGfice oa Monday. Saturday -was 
thfe most cpxryi&iiieat <fey for th§ CO So^ ii^ a 
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mjitter -wMch was' to determine whether the prisoner siio«13 
be a free man cr only a tMng wMch, imght be sold and 
beaten as a beast, tbe "court" allowed b.im forty-eiglit 
boura' delay ! It really gave bim time to breatbe a little. 
Let lis be grateful to tbe commissioner I He gave more 
faTOur tban nny Fugitiyo Slave Bill Coumiissionere have 
done before, I believe. 

You know tbe rest. He ¥/as on trial ten days. . He was 
never in a court ; all tbis time be bas not seen a jury j be. 
bas not even seen ia judge ; tbe process h " summary," 
not " summary in time," as Mr. Loring declares; but it 
is " witbout due form of law." Tbe Democratic charff4 
d'affaires at Turin says " the negro is the conneotiag link 
between tbe human and brute creation." * "Why do you 
want a court to make a negro a slave in Boston ? Surely, 
a commissioner is enough in such a case. Let bim pro- 
ceed as swiftly as he wm the kidnapper's lawyers said 
forthwith ; " not in a hurry, but " immediately." 

You remember what followed. You have seen the 
streets cro^vded with armed men. You have read the 
newspapers, the handbills, and the posters. Tou remem- 
ber the Faneuil Hall meeting, when all the influence of 
the platform scarce kept the multitude from tearing the 
Court House that night to the ground. You remember 
the attack on the Court Hous&r— a man killed and twelve 
citizens in gaol, charged with crimes of an atrocious 
character. You recollect the conventions — Free Soil and , 
Anti-Slavery. You call to mind the aspect of Court Square 
last Monday. Boston never saw such an Anniversary 
week, There were meetings of theological societies, ])lu- 
lantbropio societies, reformatory societies, literaiy societies ; 
and Boston was in a state of siege—the Court House Ml 
of United States Soldiers— marines jfrom the navy yard, 
troops fi?om the |brts, from Ifew York, from Portsmouth, 
from Ehode Island. The courts .sat with, muskets at their 
backs, or swords at their bnoms ; drunkeii soldiers charged 
bayonet on the witnesses, on counsel, and on strangctii, who 
had. rights where the soMer had none. The sceHo last iSiday 
you will never forget— business , sus^nded, xhe shops shut, 
tbe streets blocked up, aU. the " citizen-soldiery under 
arms. BaUxjjtrtridges were made for the city governiJient on 

. • See aljove, toL i p. S94 ^ 
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Thursday afternoon in Dock Square^ to "be fired into your 
bosoms and xmne ; TTaited Sfetes soldiers loaded tiLeir 
pieces in Oonrfc Square, to l)o disoliarged into the crowd of 
Boston citissens whenever a dmaken officer; should give 
coinmand ; a sis..poiuid cannon, furnished with forly 
rounds of canister shot, was planted in Court Square, 
maaned by United States soldiers, foreigners before thoy 
enlisted. The town looked Austrian. And, at high 
change, over the spot where, on the . 6th of March, 1770, 
fell the first victim in tho Boston Massacre,— where tho 
negro blood of Christopher Attucks stained the ground,— - 
over that spot Boston authorities carried a citizen of Mas- 
sachusetts ti) Alexandria as a slave ; and order reigns in 
Boston" — or Warsaw, call it which you will. 
So much for a brief statement of fects. 

Pause with me a moment, and look at the general causes 
of the fact. Here are two great forces in the nation. One 
is Slavery, Freedom is^ the other. The two are hostile, 
deadly foes— irreconcilable. They will go on fighting till 
one lolls the other outright. From 1775 to 1788, Freedom 
generally prevailed over Slavery. It was the period of 
revolution, when the nation fell back on its religious 
feeHn^, anr'. thence developed the great political ideas of 
America. But even then Slavery was in the midst of us. 
It came into the constitution, and, from the adoption of (he 
Federal constitution to the present time, it has advancedj 
and ire^om declined. It has gone over the AHeghanies, 
over the Rio del Norte, over the Cordilleras j it extends 
&om the forty-ninth parallel to the thirty-second, from ttie 
Atlantic to the Pacifio ; it has gone into ten new States, 
into all the territories except Oregon. 

Since the annexation of Texas, in 1845, Slaveiy has been 
tho obvious master. Freedom the obvious servant. Fidelity 
to Slavery is the sine qua non for office-holders. Slavery 
is tho " peculiar institution *' of tho industrial democracy 
of America. Slavery is terribly in earnest, as Freedom has 
never been since the jRevolution. It controls all tbo poli- 
tics of the country. It stmngles all our " great men." 
There is not a great democrat, nor a great Whig, who dares 
openly op oee Slavery. All the commercial towns are on 
its side. There is not an anti-Skvory governor of any 
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j§tate in tlie Umon, The supremQ courts of tli© States are 
all pro-Slavery, save itt Vermont. The leading newspapers 
are nearly all on the side of wrong-^-ahnost all the com- 
mercial, almost all the political newspapers, I know biit 
few exceptions'—of course I do not speak of those devoted 
to philanthropy— the democratic Evening Post, truly de- 
mocratic, of 'New York j and the New York Tnbune, which 
Is truly democratic, though it hoists another Ijanner, 
Many of the theological journals— -Protestant as well as 
Catholic— are eruelly devoted to Slavery, But proudly ' 
above ail the religious journals of the land nses the 
Independent, and bears a noble witness to the humane 
Spirit of Christianity. These are eminent exceptions, which 
would do honour to any nation. 

. The Mends of Freedom appeal religiously to ihe souls 
and consciences of men : piety and justice demand that all 
be free j the appeal immediately touches a few^ ^hey 
dMxam also the reason and the understanding of men : 
Fx'eedom is the great idea of politics ; it is self-evident that 
f^ali men are created equal," That argument touches a 
few more; But the religious,, who reverence God's hi; *her 
law, and tho intellectual, who see the great ideas of polit'cs, 
tLjyare few. Slavery addresses the vulgar interests of 
vulgar men. To the slave-holder it gives political power, 
pecumary power; and here is an argument which the 
dullest can understand, and the meanest appreciate. Able 
and cunning men feel this, and avail themselves of Slavery 
to secure money and politick power. These are this objects 
of most intense desire in America. They are our higheat 
things — ^marks of our "great men." Office is traiisient 
nobiEty; money is permanent, heritable nobility. Ac- 
cordingly, Slavery is the leading idea of America — ^the 
"great American institution." I think history furnishes 
no instance of one section of a country submitting so meanly 
to another as we have done in iunerica. The South is 
weak in numbers and in money—the Iforth strong in both. 
The South haa few schools, no commerce, few newspapers^ 
no large mass of intelligent men, wherein the Jforth 
abounds. But the most eminent Southern men are de- 
voted to politics, while the Jforthem turn to trade; and 
so the Sotith commands ^e North. I am only translating , 
facts into ideas, and bringing the condition of America to 
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tlie consciousEess of America. Sotae, men knew tliesQ 
tilings before, but tlie mass of men know them not. 
So mucb for the general oanses. 

"Eow look at some of tbe special causes. I shall limit 
myself ohiefiy to those which Massachnsetts has had a share 
in putting into activity. . 

. In 1826, on the 9th of March, Mr. Edward Everett 
made a speech in Congress. He was the representative of 
Middlesex County. Once he was a minister of the church 
where John Hancock used to worship, and as clergyman 
officially resided in the house which John Hancock gave 
to that church. -Next, he was a Professor in Harvard 
CoHoge, where the Adamses— -the three Adamses, Samuel, 
John, and John Quincy—-W6re educated, and wheze John 
Hancock had graduated. He represent^ Lexington, and 
Concord, and Bunker Hill, and in his speech he said :-- 

" Neither am I one of those citizens of the North who 
would think it immoral and irreligious to join in putting 
down a servile insurrection at tho South, t am no soldier, 
sir. My habits and education are very unmilitary ; but 
there is no cause in which I would sooner buckle a knap- 
sack to my back, and put a musket to my shoulder, than 
that.'' " .Domestic slavery . . . is not, in my judgment, 
to be set down as an immoral or irreligious institution." 
"Its duties are presupposed by religion." "Tho New 
Testament says, * Slaves, obey your masters.' " 

The. Daily Advertiser dererided Mr. Everett, daclaring 
that it was perfectly right in him to justify the continu- 
ance of the relation between the master and his slaves, and 
added (I am now quotiog from the Daily Advertiser of 
March 28th, 1826) « We hold that it is not time, and 
never wfli be, that we should be aroused to any efforts for 
their redemption." That was the answer which the "re- 
apeotabilily of Bi^ton " gave to^ Mr. Everett's speech. 
!mia, some journals protested against the iniquitous state- 
ment ; even the Christian Register was indignant. But 
Middlesex Couniy sent him agdai. Lexington, and Cor- 
cord, and Bimker Hill, returned their apostate reprssen-' 
tativo a second, a third, a fourth, and a fifth time. And^ 
when he was weary of that honom*, the State of Massachu- 
setts made him her Governor, and he caiTxed to the State 
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House tlie same proclivities to despotism wMcli he liad 
evinced in. Ms maiden speech. 

In 1835, the anti-Slavery men and women were mobbed 
in Boston by an assembly of "respectable, gentlemen; " 
the Mayor did not stop the tumidt, the destruction of 
property, and the peril to life I There were no soldiers in 
the streets then ; nobody, I thiuk, was punished. 

The ;i^t winter, the General Assemblies of several 
Southern States sent resolutions to the Massachusetts 
General Court, whereof this is one from South Carolina 
** The formation of abolition societies, and the acts and 
doings of certain fanatics, calling themselves abolitionists, 
in the non-skveholding States of this confederacy, are in 
direct violation of the obligations of the compact of the 
Union." 

South Carolina requested the Government "promptly 
and effectually to suppress all those associitions," and 
would consider " the alwlition of Slavery in the district of 
Columbia as a violation of the rights of citizens, and a 
usurpation to be at once resisted." Georgia asked Massa- 
chusetts "to crush the traitorous designp of the aboli- 
tionists." Virginia required the non-slaveholding States 
*''to adopt penai enactments, or such other miiBaaures as will 
effectuaJly sujij^ress all associations within their respective 
limits, purporting to be, or having the character of, aboli-* 
tion societies ; " and that they ** will make it highly penal 
to print, publish, or distribute newspapers, pamphlets, or 
other publications, calculated or having a tendency to 
incite the slaves of the Southern States to insurrection and 
revolt." How do you think Massachusetts answered P In 
solemn . resolutions the committee of the Massachusetts 
Xegpislature declared that the agitation of the question of 
domestic slavery .had already interrupted the Mendly 
relations between the several States of the Union ; ex- 
pressed its- entire disapprobation of the doctrines and 
flpeeches of such aa agitate the question/f and advised them 
" to abstain from all such discussion as might tend to dis- 
vturb and agitate the public mind." That was the voice of 
♦ a ccmmittee appointed by the Massachufletts Legislaturei 
True, It was. not accepted by the House of ^ttepreseh- 
tatives, but the report was only too significant. . What 
followed? 
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In 1844, one Oi the most emiiiQiit lawyers of tHs State 
was gent by Massaclmsetts to tho city of Charleston, to 
proceed legally and secure the release of Massachusetts 
coloured citizens h'om the ga.ol3 of Charleston, where they 
were held without charge of crime, and contrary to the 
Comtitiition of the United States. Mr. Hoar was mobbed 
out of Charleston by a body of respectable citizens, the 
high sheriff aiding in- driving him out. 

Mr. Hoar made his report to Oi© Governor of Massachu- 
setts, and said :•— 

" Has the Constitution of t!h,9 United States the least 
practical yaKdity or binding force in South Carolina, 
excepting when she thinks ita'operation favourable to her? 
She prohibits the ti'ial of an action In the tribunals estab- 
lished imder the Constitution lor determining such cases, 
in which a citizen of Massachusetts complains that a citizen 
of South Carolina hoc done him an injury; saymg that she 
has herself already tried that cause, and decided against 
the plaintiff." 

The evil complained of continues unabiited to l3iis day. 
South Carolina imprisons all the free coloured citizens of the 
Horfch who visit her ports in our ships. 

In 1845, Texas was admitted, and annesed as a slave 
State, with the promise that she might bring in four other 
elav© States. 

In 1847 and *48 came the Mesicaai War, mth. the 
annexation of an immense territory as slave soU, Many 
of the leading men of Massachusetts favoured, the annexa- 
tion of Texas. J^ew England might have stopped it; 
Massachusetts might have stopped it; Boston miglit have 
stopped it. But Mr. Webster said "she could not be 
aroused." The poMciane of Massachusetts favoured the 
Mexican war. It was a war for Slavery. Boston favoured 
it-. The newsj^pers came out in its defence. The Governor 
csdled out the soldiers, and they came. From the New 
Englmd pulpit we heard but a thin and feeble voice 
against the war. 

But there Were men who doubted that wrong waa right> 
and aitid, "Beware of this wiekedneso I" The sober people 
of the country disliked the war: they said, "IToI let us 
have? no such wip&ed work as this I" Governor Briggs> 
though before so deservedly popular, could never again get 
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elected by ihe '^soph. Ho liacl violated tKeir consoieace 
by issuing' Ms proclamation calling for Yolunteers. 

In 1850 cametlio EugitivoSlaYeBili. You all remem-i 
ber Mr. Webster's speecb on tbe 7th of March, Bcisforo 
that time ho had opposed all the great steps of the slave 
power — the Missoari Comproniise, the awJiexatioE of 
TeMSj the Mexican Wav, the increase of slave territoiy. 
Hq h&d voted, I think, against the admission, of every 
slave State. He was opposed to the extsnsioii of American 
Slav^erj", " at all times, now and for ever." He claimed 
the mimot proviso ao his " thunder." lie "could stand 
on the BuiSSiio platform" in 1848. But, in 1850, he prof- 
fered hfij support to the Fugitive Slave Pill, " with aU, its 
provisions, to the fullest extent." He volunteered the; prd-l 
siise that Massachusetts would " obey," mid that " with 
alacrity." You remember his speech at the Bevere House 
—discussion "must be suppressed, in Congress and out j" 
Massachusetts must " conquer her jprejudices" in favour of 
the unalienable rights of man, which she had fought the 
Eevoltition to secure. You have not forgotten his speeches 
at Albamr, at Sjrracuse, at Buffalo; nor hie denial of the 
Higher Law of God at Capron Springs in Virguua—" The 
ITorth Mountain is very highj the Blue JKidge higher 
still ; the Alleghanies higher than either ; yet this 
* ffigher Law* ranges an eagle's flight above the highest 
peak of the Alleghanies." What was the answer from 
the crowd? "Laughter." The midtitude laughed at the 
Higher Law. There is no law above the ITorth Mountain, 
above the Blue Rid^, above the peaks of the Alleghany— * 
is there P llio Fugitive Slave Bfll reaches up whera there 
is no God ! 

Men of property and standing^sU over ITew England 
supported the apostaoy of Mr, Webster. You remember 
the letters from Maine, fi'om If ew Hampshire, and the one 
from Hewburyj^/orti I am sure you have not forgotten the 
letter of the nine hundred and eighiy^seven promment mm 
in and about Boston, telling him that he had " convinced 
the understanding and touched the conscience of a nation*'* 
Good men, whom I have long feaown, and tenderly loved, 
put their names to that letter. Bid they think the Union 
in danger P" Not one of them=, A matt of great under- 
standing beguiled them. 
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You remember tlio tone of tlie uewapapeKS, Wiiig tmd 
Democmtio. Witb. alacrity tliey T/onfc for kidnapping to 
tiie fullest, extent. Tbey dasped liandd in order to seize 
tlie l)lack man. Wlien. tlie time canio^ Mr. Eliot gave 
tlio vote of Boston for tlio Fugitive Slave Bill. Whm he 
i'etumed to iiig l)iome> some of the inost promineBt men of 
the city went and thanked, him for his vote. *Xhey liked 
it. I believe no eminent man" ox Boston spoke against 
it. They "strained their eonscionces/' as Mr. walley 
has just said, "to aid in t.Lcj passage of the Fugitive Slave 
Act." Boston fired a hundred gum on the Oommon, at 
noon-day, in honone of that event. 

I know there was opposition- — earnest and fierce opposi- 
tion ; but it did not come from the citizens of " eminent 
gravitv," whom Boston and Massachusetts are accustomed 
stupidly to follow. You know what hatred was felt in 
Boston against all men who taught that the natural law of 
0odwa8 superior to the Fugitive Slave Bill, and Conscience 
above the Con^tution. 

You have not forgotten the " Union meeting" in Fa- 
neuil Hall. I never saw so much meanness and so little 
mauhood on that platform. The Demooiutic Herods and 
the Whig" Pilates were mads friends that day that they 
ni^ht Iddnap the black man. Yoii recollect tne howl of 
dension agaijist the Higher Iiaw of God, which came from 
that ignoble stage, and was echoed hj that ignoble crowd 
above it and below — ^speakers fit for fitting theme. 

When the Fugitive Slave Bill was proposed, prominent 
men said, " It cannot pass : the Ebrthi will reject it at once ; 
and, even if it wora passed, it would be repealed the next 
day. We will pe^tion for its repeal." After it was 
pafise*], th^ said: "it cannot be executed, and never will 
be." But, when asked to petition for its repeal, the same 
men refused— "Ko, it would irritate the South." I 
received the petitions which our feliowrcitizens sent firom 
more than three hundred towns in Massachusetts. I took 
the smallest of them aU, and sent it to the representetive 
of .Boston, Mr. EHot, with a letter, asking him to present 
it .to the Hoxise. He presented it — ^to me I It was not 
" laid on the table ;" lie pst it in the post«oiSce. I sent it 
back to Washington, to soma Southern or Western mem- 
ber, and hie printed it in Congress. 
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Tlie nest Congress re-aSimed tlio FugitiYe Blme Bill 

" Twice they rev ted all their foeSj 
And twico they islew the elaiu." 

'fhe n6?r Bepreaentatlve from. Boston, Mr. AppletoH, 
gave the vote of Boston for it. He wm ne yer eensBred foi.' 
that act. He wag approvedj fmd re-elected. 

You remember ihe conduct of the BoEtxm ne^repapers. 
.Almost all of them, went for the Fugitive Slave BilL They 
made Atheism the first principle in American politics~ 
" There is no Higher Law." The iiistinct of commerce is 
adverse to the natural rights of labour : so the chief leaders 
ill conjmerce wish to have the worldng man but poorly paid ; 
the larger gain foHs into their handB ; thei:? laboiprer ia a 
mill, they must run him as cheap as they can. So the, great 
cities of the North were hostile to tiie slave—hostuo to 
freedom. Tho wealthy capitalists did not kapw that ia 
denying the Higher Law of God they were destroying the 
rock on which alone their money could rest secure. The 
mass of men in cities, servants of the few, knew not that in 
chaining the bbok man they were also putting fetters on 
their own feet. Justice is the common interest of all men ! 
Alas, that so few know what God writes in letters of fire on 
the world's high walls ! 

You have not forgotten the general tone of the pulpit,-r- 
** ConKcienci3 and the Constitution," at Andover, Mr. 
Stuart says, " Keep the laws of men, come what may come of 
the Higher Law of God.'* One minister of Boston said, "I 
would drive the fiigitive from my own door." The most 
eminent Doctor of Sivinity inthe Unitarian ranks declared 
he would send his own mother Hto slavery. He says he 
said brother I (3ive him the beaefit of the ethical distinc- 
tion : he would send back his own brother ! "What had 
Andover and IS^ew Haven to say, in their collegiate 
churches ? What the churches of commerce ra !New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Albany, Buffalo? They all went 
for kidnapping, "Down with God and up with iniquity." 
That was the short of the lower law religion which httered 
the land. The ecclesiastical teachers did more to strengthen 
infidelity then, than aU. the " infidels" that ever taught. 
What else could you expect from lower law divines ? All 
at once this bless^ Bible seemed to have l.iecomo a treatise 
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in favour of lima-Rtealing. Eidnapping arguments •Were 
strewn all tlie way througli from. G-enesia to Bevelation. 
Tkese were tke revemed gentleman who call me " infidel," 
or " atJieist I " HotMng has so weakened the Churcli in 
America as iihis conduct of tliese " leading miniBters" at 
tliat time. I mean ministers of cliurclies that are rioli in 
money, wHch lead the fashion and the opinion of the day. 
What defences of kidnapping have I heard from clerical 
lips ! "No matter what the law is-— it must be executed. 
The men who made the Fugitive Slave Bill, and those who 
seek to execute it, are 'Christian men,' *very conscien" 
tioua !' " Turn back and read the newspapers of 1850 and 
1861. Hay, read them not-^they are too bad to read I 

"When the Fugitive Slave Bill was before Congress, some 
of the northern politicians said to the people, " Let it pass ; 
it wiil * save the Union,* and we will repeal it at the next 
session of Congress." After it had passed they said, " Do 
not try to rejeal it ; that would irritate the South, and 
* dissolve the ITnion it will never be executed ; it is too 
bad to bo." But when the kidnapper came to Boston, and 
demanded William and EUen Craft, the same advisers said, 
" Of course the niggers must be sent back ; the law must 
be enforced because it is law I" 

At length the time came to execute the Act. Morton 
•S3fas busy in New York, Kane in Philadelphia, Curtis, the 
Boston Commissioner, was also on his feet. William and 
Ellen Crafb fled off from the stripes of America to the lion 
of Shigland. Shadrach— ho wiU be remiembered as long as 
Daniel— sang hispsalm of deliverance in Canada. TalSng 
him out of the Kidnappers* Court was high treason. It 
was levying war." Thomas Sims will not soon be for- . 
gotton in Boston. Mayor Bigelow, Commissioner Curtis, 
and Marshal Tokey, they wiM also be remembered; they 
will all three be borne down to posterity, riding on the 
scourged and bleediag shoulders of Thomas Sims. The 
government of Boston coidd do nothing for the ftigitive 
but kidnap him. The oflicera of the couniy nothing ; they 
were only cockade and vanity. The Supreme Court could 
do nothing; the Judges crouched, and crawled, and went 
under the chain. The Free Soil Governor could do 
nothing; the Free Soil legislature nothing. The Court 
House was m chainiai FaaeuU Hall was ehtit. The victim 
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was on trial. A thousand able-bodied men sat in Tremoiit 
Temple all day in a Free Soil Convention, and—went homo 
at tdgbt ! Most of tbe newspapers in the city were for 
kidnapping. The greater part of tbe clergy were for re- 
turning the fugitive : — " Send back our brother." Some of 
the towns held meetings, and passed resolutions against the 
rendition of the :fogitivc— Ljnm, Hew Bedford, "Worcester. 
And, in consequence, the leading commercial papers of 
Boston threatened to cut off all trade with Hew Bedford ; 
they would not buy its oil : would have no dealings with 
Lynn, they would not tread her shoes under their foet : 
they would starve out Worcester. la Boston, wealthy 
traders entertained the kidnappers from the South. Mer- 
chants and railroad directors withdrew their advertising 
£i'om newspapers which opposed the stealing of meii. 
More than one minister in Hew England waa driven from 
big pulpit for declaiming the Golden Eule superior to the 
Fimtive Slave BiU! 

When Judge Woodbuiy decided not to grant the writ 
of habeas corpus, om. thus at one spurt of his pen out off 
Mr* Sims's last chance for liberty and life, the Court House 
rang wi& plaudits, and the clapping of hands of '* gentle- 
men" - , > had assembled there I Fifteen hundred " gen- 
tlemen, of property and standing," volunteered to escort 
the poor fugitive out of the State, and convey him to 
bondage for ever. It was not necessary. When he stepped 
from Long Wharf on board John H. Pearson's brig,— 4he 
owner is sorry for it now, and has repented, and promises 
to bring forth fruits meet for repentance; let that be 
remembered to his honour,— when Thomas Sims stepped 
on board the "Acorn," these were his words: And this 
is MasPT,chufletts liberty 1" Thei*e was that great stoiie 
finger pointing from Bunker HiU towards heaven; and 
this -w^as " Masoachusetts liberty !" " Order reigned in 
Warsaw/' But it was some comfort that he could not be 
sent away till soldiers were billeted in Faneuil Hall ; then, 
only in the darkest hour of the night 1 

Boston sent back the.first man she ever stole since the 
Declaration of Independence. Thomas Sims reached 
Savannah on the 19th of April, seventy-six years after 
the first battle of the Eevolution, fought on the soil of liex-^ 
ington. He was sent back on Saturday, and the next 
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Sunday tie " leading ministers " of this city-r-I call them 
leading, thougii they lead nobody — gave God thanks. 
They forgot Jesus. They took Iscariot for their exemplar. 
^* Tlie Fugitive Slave BiU must be kept," they said, "come 
what mil come to jnstics, Hberty, and love ; come what 
may come of God." 

i know there were noble ministers, noble men in pulpits, 
whose hearts bled in them, and who spoke brave warning 
words of liberty ; some were in the country, some in town. 
I know one minister, an " orthodox man," who in five 
months helped ninety-and-five fiigitives flee from.Ajnerican 
etripes to the freedom of Canada I I dare not yet tell his 
name ! Humble churches in the country towns — ^Metho- 
dist, Baptist, Unitarian — of all denominations save that 
of commerce — dropped their two mites of money in.to the 
alms-box for the slave, and gave Mm their prayers and 
their preaching too. But the "famous churches" went 
for " law " and steaLng men. 

Slavery had long been master at Washington: the 

tlnion meeting " proved that it was master at Boston; 
proved it by words. The capture and sending back of 
Thomas Sims proved it by deeds. . ITo prominent Whig 
openly opposed the Fugitive Slave BiU or its execution. 
"No promment democrat opposed it. !Not a prominent 
clergyman in Boston spoke against it. I mean a clergy- 
mian of a "rich and fashionable church" — ^for iu these 
days the wealth and social standing of the church make 
the minister " prominent." Intellectual power, eloquence, 
piety,— rthey do not make a "prominent minister" in these 
days.* Not ten of the rich men of Massachusetts gave the 
weight of their influence against it. Slavery is master; 
Massachusetts is one of the inferior counties of Yirguiia; 
Boston is only a suburb of Alexandria. Many of om* 
lawyers, ministers, merchants, poHtioians, were negro- 
drivers for the South. They proved it by idea before; 
then, by deed. Yet there were men in Boston who hated 
slavery- — ^alas I they had little influence. 

Let me not pass by the Baltimore conventions, and the 
two platforms. The Fugitive Slave Bill was the central 

* Dn Cbarlea Lowell, withftho hnma^ie piety wliicli has beautified his 
long and fadthM miniatiy, at that time opposed tho Fugitive Slav^ Bill 
with inaaly earnestness. 
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and topmost plank in tlieizja botfc. Bacb. confessed Slavery 
tojDe master; it seemed; tliat tlisx'e no Nortli; slave 
soil all the way from tlie south of Florida to the notih. of 
Maine, AE over the lanS Slavery ruled. • 

Yon caiiiiot forget Mr. Pierce's inaugural address, nor 
the comnients of the Boston press thereon. He says the 
Fugitive Slave Bill is to be " unhesitatingly carried into 
effect;" "not -with reluctance," but " cheerfully and will* 
ingly." The newspapers of Boston welcomed the \seiiti>* 
ment; and now Mr. Pierce's organ, the WasJAnntok Xhmh - 
says it is very proper this Bill should be enforced jk; 
Boston, for " Boston was among the first to approve of 
this emphatic declaration." So let the promise be executed 
here till we have enon^h pf it ! 

You know the contem^Eilk'^^hich has shown towards 
everybody who opposedV^lavery here- iji Massachusetts*. 
Horace Mann— there is not a liaan in the Statue more hated 
than he by the "prominent politicians," — or more loved 
by the people — ^because he opposed Slavery with aU l)is 
might ; and it is a great might. Bobert Rantoul, though 
a politician and a party man, fought against Slavery ; and 
when he died, though he was an eminent lawyer, the 
members of the Suffolk bar, his brother lawyers, took no 
notice of him. They wore no crape for Bobert Bantoul J 
He had. opposed Slavery; let him die unnoticed, un*' 
honoured, unknown. Massachusetts sent to the Senate a 
man whose chief constitutional impulse is the instinct of 
dscDrum-— Mr. Everett, who had been ready to buckle on 
his knapsack, and shoidder his musket, to put down an in* 
surreetion of slaves ; a Cambridge professor of Greek, he 
studied the original tongue of the Bible to learn that the 
Scripture says " slaves," where the English Bible says 
only " servants." Fit Senator! » 

Then came the Kebraska Bill. It was at once a measure 
and a principle. As a nieasure, it extends- the old curse of 
Slavery over half a million square miles of vijfgiu soil, and 
thus hinders the growth of th'> territory in population, 
riches, education, in moral, and religious character. It 
makes a South Carolina of what might else be a Connec- 
ticut, and establishes Paganism in the place of Cbiist's 
piety. As a principle, it is worse still — ^it makes Slavery 
national and inseparable from the national soil ; for the 
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piinciple wMcK is covertly endorsed by tlie Nebraska Bill 
might establ&h 81aTeiy in Massachusetts— and ere long 
the attempt will be made. 

In the House of Representatives, forty^four l^orthem 
men voted for the enalavement of Nebraska. They are all 
Bemoorate— it is an aditniiiistration measure. Mr. Everett, 
the senator from Boston, "did not know exactly what to 
do," The thing was dificuseed in committee, of which he 
was a member ; but when it came up in public, it " took 
him bysurprise." He wrote, I am told, to eleven promi- 
nent Whig gentlemei^ of Massachusetts, and asked their 
advice as to what he should do. With^ singular unanimity, 
every man of them said, "Oppose it with all your might!" 
Bi t he did not. Nay, his vote has not been recorded 
a^ainat it yet, I am told his vot« was in favour of pro- 
hibiting diens from voting in that territory ; his name 
against the main question has never been recorded j^et. 
m.y, he did not dare to present the remonstra*ice which 
three thousand and fifty* of his fellow-clergymen manfrdiy 
sent to their clerical brother, end asked hmi to iay before 
the senate. Bid any one suppose that he would dare do 
it ? None who knew his antecedents. 

There was an Anti-Nebraska meeting in Boston at 
Faiieuil HaU. It was Siberian in its coldness— it was a 
meeting of icebergs. The platform was Arctic. There 
seemed to ba no heart in the speeches. - It must have been 
an encouragement to the men at Washington who advo- 
cated the bili. I suppose they understood it so. I am 
sure I should. The mass of the people in Massachusetts 
who think at all, are indignant ; but so far as I can leam, 
the men who concroi the poKtics of Boston, or who have 
controlled them until the last week, feel no considerable 
interest in the matter. In New Tork, men of great 
property and high standing came together and protested 
agamst this iniquity. New York has been, for once, and in 
one particular, morally in advance of Boston. The platform 
there was not Arctic, not even Siberian. Such a meeting 
could not have been held here. 

Now, put all these things together, and you see the 
causes which bore the fruits of last week ; — -in general, the 
triimiph of Slavery over Freedom, and in special, t]he 
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indifference of Massaeliiisetts, and particularly of Bo3ton> 
to the efforts wliioh are made for Freedom 5 her zeal 
to promote Slavery and honour its defenders. Hen talk 
of dividing the tfnion. I never proposed that. Before 
last week I ^ould not have known . where to begin. 
I should have had to draw the lino somewhere north of 
Boston. 

Last week Massachusetts got part of her pay for obey- 
ing the Fugitive Slavs Bill with alacrity ; for suppressing 
discussion ; for conquering her prejudices ; pay for putting 
cowardly, mean men, in the place of brave, honourable 
men; pay for allowng the laws of Massachusetts to be 
trodden underfoot, and her court-houseof Northern granite 
to be surrounded by Southern chains. Thomas Sims was 
scourged on the Idth. of April, when he was can'ied 
back to Savannah. Boston did not feel it then. She felt 
it last week — ^felt it sorely. In September, 1850; we heard 
the hundred guns fired on Boston Common, ia honour of 
the Fugitive Slave Bill — ^fired by men of "eminent 
gravity." Last Friday you saw the camion! One day 
you will see it again grown into many cannons. That one 
was only a devil's grace before a devil's meat ! "No higher 
law, is there? Wait a little longer, and you shall find 
there is a "lower law," a good deal lower than we have 
yet come to ! Sow the wind, shall we ? When the whirl- 
wib'd comes up therefrom, it has a course of its own, and 
God only can control the law of such storms as those. We 
hxive not yet seen the full consequences of sowing atheism 
with a broad hand among the people of this continent. 
"W e have not yet seen the end. TheR& are only the small 
early apples that first fall to the earth. There is a whole 
tree fuU. of them. When some autmnnal storm shakes the 
boughs, they wUl cover the ground — sour and bitter ia our 
mouths, and then poison. 

Yet this triumph of Slavery does not truly represent the 
wishes of the Northern people. Not a single Pro-Slavery 
measure has ever been popular with the mass of men in 
New England or Massachusetts. The people disliked the 
annexation of Texas in that unjust manner : they thought 
the Mexican War was wicked. They were opposed to the 
extension, of Slavery ; they hated the Fugitive Slave Biii, 
and rejoiced at the rescue of Shadxach. The kidnapping 
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of Thomas Sims roiised a fierco indignation. Only one 
town in all New England has ever returned a fugitive- 
all tho rest y '.de the outcasts, while Boston bewrays him 
that wandereth. The i^ebraska Act is detested by the 
people. • 

A few editors h&ve done a manly duty in opposing all 
these manifold iniquities. A few ministers have been 
faithful to the spirit of this Bible, and to their own con- 
science, heedless of law and constitution. Manly preachers 
of all denominations- -save the conmiercial — ^protested 
against kidnapping, against enacting wickedness by statute. 
From humble pulpits their voices rang out in Boston and 
elsewhere. But what were they among so many ? There 
were Theological' Journals which stoutly resisted the 
wickedness of the prominent men, and rebuked the mam- 
mon-worship of the churches of commerce. The Indepen- 
dent at New York, the Congregaiimalist at Boston, not to 
mention himibler papers, did most manly service— now 
with eloquence, now with art, then with satiric scom,-f-* 
always with manly religion. Even in the cities, there were 
editors of secular prints who opposed the wicked law and 
its execution* , 

No man in New England, within the last few years, has 
supported Slavery without at the same time losing the con- 
fidence of the best , portion of the people — sober, serious, 
religious men, who believe there is a law of God writ in the 
nature of things. Even Mr. "Webster quailed before the 
conscience of the North : the Supreme Court of Massachu- 
setts no longer enjoys the confidence of the people ; the 
most " prominent cler^nnen" of New England— pastors, 
I mean, of the richest churches — are not looked up to with 
the same respect as before. 

The popularity of XJncle Tom's Cabin showed how 
deeply the feelings of the world were touched by thic 
great outrage. No one of the encroachments of Slaveiy 
could have l^n sustained, by a direct popular vote. I 
think seven but of every ten of aU the New England men 
would have voted against the Fugitive Slave Bill ; nine 
out of ten against Mdnapping. But alas I we did not 
say so — vre allowed wicked men to rule over us. Now 
behold the coiiBequences ! Men who will not love God 
must fear the devU. 
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Boston is the tesfc and touelistone of political principles 
and measures. Faneml Hall is " the cradle of liberty/* 
and therein have been rooked the great ideas of America — 
rocked by noble hands. 

"Well, if Boston had said, "No Texan annexation in 
that wicked way !" we might have had Texas on fair con- 
ditions. If Boston had opposed the Mexican "War, all New 
England woidd have done the same — ^almost all the North. 
We might have had all the soil we have got, without 
fighting a battle, or taking or losing a life, at far less 
cost ; and have demoralized nobody. If, when the Fugitive 
Slave Bill was before Congress, Boston had spoken against 
that iniquity, all the people would have risen, and there 
would have been no Fugitive Slave Act. If, after that 
Bill was passed, she had said, "No Iddnapping," there would 
have been none. Then there would have been no Nebraska 
BiU, no repeal of the Missouri Compromise, no attempt to 
seize Cuba and Saint Bomingo. If the fifteen hundred gen- 
tlemen of " property and stending" in Boston, who volun- 
teered to retiirn Mr. Sims to bond age , or the nine hundred 
. and eij^ty-seven who thanked Mr.W ebster for the Fugitive 
Slave Bill, had come forward on the side of justice, they 
might have made every Commissioner swear solemnly that 
he would not execute that Act. Thus the " true sons of 
liberty,'* on the 17th of December, 1765, induced Com- 
missioner Oliver to swear solemnly, at noon-day, in 
"presence of a great crowd," and in front of the Liberty 
Tree,, that he would not issue a single stamp! Had that 
been done, there would have been no man arrested. There 
are only eight Commissioners, and public opinion would 
have kept them all down. We should have had no kid- 
nappers here. 

Boston did not do so ; Massachusetts did no such thing. 
She did just the opposite. In 1828, the Legislature of 
Georgia passed resolutions relative to the Tariff, declaring 
that the General Government had no right to protect 
domestic manufactures, and had been guilty of a "flagrant 
usurpation;" she will insist on her construction of the 
Constitution, and "will submit to no other." Georgia 
carried her point. The Tariff of 1828 went to the ground ! 
South CaroHna imprisons our coloured citizens : we bear 
it with a patient shrug,— and pay the cost : Massachusetts 
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ia noH'.resistaiit; New England is a Quake,r,—when a 
blustering litHe State undertakes to ride over \is. Ooorgia 
offers reward of five thousand dollars for the head of a 
non-resistant ia Boston, — and Boston takes Bpeoiai pains to 
retOTa Ellen Craft to a citizen of Georgia, who wished to 
sell her as a harlot for the brothels of I^ew Orleans I 
Northern olergj^en defended the character of her 
" owner"— a man of " iinqiiiestipnable piety." You know 
what dennnoiations were uttered in tms city against the 
men and women who sheltered her I Boston could not 
allow the poor woman to remain. Did the churches of 
commerce "put up a prayer" for her P "Send back my 
own mother r' Not a Northern minister lost his pulpit or 
his professional feraectability by that form of practical 
a&eism. Not onef At tli: South not a minister dares 
preach against Slavery ; at tliG North— think of the preach- 
ing of so many ** emmont divines !" * 

* My friend, the Eev. D?. Edward Beeoiiep, thinks I Lave been tmjnst 
to tho sninisfcersj—jadging from the Sermon as reported in tho Common' 
wealth. So he published the following article in that paper on Friday, 
June 9. I gladly insert it below. It comes from a powerfnl aad uoblo 
man. I Trish ho had mado out a stronger case against me, 

" Theoboeb Pabkeh and the Ministky. 

*' Mr. Editor,— TsL his Sermon, last Sabbath, Mr. Parker Boems to charge 
the clergy of the conntiy wifcli a general, if not universal, delinquency in 
the canse of fi-eedom with respect to the Fugitive Slave Iiaw. He says, 
* You all remember the tone of tJie ^nilpit.' As if on that sulgeot the 
pulpit had . been a unit. He adds, * What had Andover and New Haven 
to say in their collegiate churches? What the churches (of commerce) 
of New York, of Boston, of Pliiladelphia, of Albany, of Buffalo P They all 
went for kidnapping. "■Dosm. with God and up with kidnapping." That 
was the short of the lower law religion that littered the land, Tho 
ecclesiastical teachers did more to strengthen infidelity than all the 
infidels that ever taught.' He does not say tiiat these charges are true 
of a part only of the ministiy. His language would convey to any reader, 
ignorant of the feet, the oppoaifco impression. He says that when Thomas 
Sims was sent back, * the clergy were for returning the Fugitive. " Send 
back our brother." * ' The nest Sunday the leading ministers of the city 
—I call them leaMng, though they lead nobody—gave God thanlrs.* 

" Speaking of ttie Slave Bill and its execution, ho says, * Not a proxni- 
neat clergyman spoke against it.' 

" And when he speaks of the Nebraska Bill, he scarcely mentions the 
petition of the three thoiosahd and fifty ministers. And then, not as 
if he desired to give them due praise, he merely mentions it incidentally 
in dealing with Mr, Everett— 'He did not dare to present the remon- 
strance which three thousand and fifty of his fellow-clergyman sent to 
their clerical brother, aas' asked him to lay before the Senate.* And 



My Meads, WQ deserve ail. wo liave suffered. We are 
the Bcom and contempt of tlie South. They are our 



a.gRm : ' The cowardice of Mr, Sveratt has esoifced ths clergy of New 
Euglyjid— of all the North; they ar& sfcrmg with tho reproach of tho 
people, and ashamed of their past negleot,' Just as if they had not heen 
Eelf-moved by tiioir ovyn honoumlbla impulses. Tho bearing of all these 
passages, considered in the general drift of the Soimon, ia undeniably to 
implicate tho clergy as a whola in the delinquencies charged. 

"Now, if lilr. Parker were to be represented, on both continents, as on 
advocate of kidnapping, and of the Fugitive Slave Law, he would pro- 
bably regard it as unjust. But he does not leom to bs suiSoienfcly alive 
to the idea, that it Is unjoat to convey the idea that this is true of 
clergymen who have from the first opposed theao measures as earnestly 
and decidedly as he himself. He eeems to be folly convinced that to rob 
oven oee slave of his liberty is a crime. He does not seem as deeply to 
feel that it is a crime to rob oven our'tnimstera of that reputation which 
in his own case he prizes bo highly. Even if the cases of fidelity were 
few, for tJiat very reason they should receive fifom a lover of the cause 
the more careful and particular notice and praise. In cases like these, if 
ever, discriminations and tmthfdl statements of fiwJta are a sacred duty. 
Let those be censured who deserve censure, and let those be oommended 
who deserve praise. 

"Allow roe, then, to state some of the facts of the case chiefljr con« 
ceming the Orthodox Oongregational pastors snd churches, leavjng to 
other denominations, if thay see fit, to state similar facts, more at Iwge, 
in their own case. From my own knowledge, I am assured that it would 
not bo diSouli to multiply them, especially if a ftill account were tc be 
given of all the tmpublished sermons of tho times. 

" It ia imt true, as Mr. P.'s statements imply, that Hr. Parker was tho 
only one who preached and mote aad prayed against the Fnjfitive Slave 
Law. 

"Tho CongrcgaUomUst, then edited by the Eev. H. M. Dexter, Eev. 
Mr. Storrs, and myself, devoted all its energies to a conflict with tho 
Fugitive Slave Bill^ and a vindication of the claim' of the higher law. 
Some of its articles were considered'of such importance as to be honoured 
with Epecial attention and censure by Mr. Ohoate, at the Boston Union 
Saving meeting. Our articles, if collected, would make a ku^e volume. 

" The law was also most earnestly opposed from the pulpit by naany 
ministers, Mr. Stone, Mr. Dexter, and myst'f among the number. The 
same thiug was true of a large number of the clergymen of New England 
and the Middle States. I hkrQ before me published Seiraona or other 
Addresses to this offeofc from Storrs mi Spear, of Brooklyn, N. T. } 
Beecher, of Newark, N. J, ; Thompson and Oheever, of New Tork ; 
Bacon, of New Haven, Conn. ; Colver, of Boston ; Wallcott, now of 
Providence ; Leavit, then of Newton, Mass. ; Withington, of Ne^bnrjr, 
Mass. ; Whitcomb, of Btoneham, Mass. ; Thayer, of Ashland, Mass. ; 
Arvine, of West Boylston, Mass., and others. Nothing can be more able 
and eloquent than their defence of God's law, as opposed to the infemous 
Slave Bill. Others also were published which I have not on file, and I 
know of severikl very able diaoourBes against the law which were not 
published. If a true report could bo made of all tho Sermons then 
preached, and 6f the Jnfluenco then exerted in other ways by the smnistry 
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mmtexs, and feest us as slaves. It is ourselves who made 
til© yoke. We oiier our back to the slave-driver's whip. 



of titra Norths there ia reasoa to beliovo thafc a very large m^'ority would 
ba found to Lave sot thomselvea decidedly agaiosfc ttio law, tmd to Lavo 
advocated its entire disobedience. 

" The lacfc is, thas nndne imporfcaucs liaa been given to tliose of the 
niinifitry who favoiared obodxence to that law, and they have been made 
to overshadow its more nameroug opponents. 

" In relation to Andover, tho facta are these : — ^Professor Stnart, vyho 
for tsome years had ceased to act aa Professor in tho Seminary, pnbliahed 
his views, greatly to tho regret of a largo portion of hie brethren. That 
tlie body of tho Professora of the Institution did not sympathize in these 
views, i3 evident from the iliot that when a paper approving the com- 
promise \fas cii'enlated there, Professors Pork, Phelps, and Edwards 
rofiwed to sign. Only one acting Professor did sign, much to his own 
sabseqaent regret. Thia does not justify the Bwesjmsg affirmation. 

" * Andover went for kidmippiug.' liSx, Parker ought to be more care- 
fed, and less free in tho use of Buoh wholesale charges. Moreover, tho 
positions of Professor Stnarfc were thoroughly oxpoaod by xacmbsra of hia 
own denomination. 

" The Rev. Enfaa Clark, now of East Boston, published in tho oolarans 
of tho Atlas & thorough refutation of his pamphlet in a seriesTof very 
able articles?, which were snbsequently republished in a pamphlet fom. 

*• Kev. George Perkins, of Connecticut, performed a gimilar service in 
that State. Eev. Mr. Dexter, of Eoaton, exposed Mmiself to an exoiied 
retort from Professor Stuart, for his keen and able exposure of his course 
on the Compromisea. 

" That there was a sad failure oa tho port of too many of the clergy of 
Boaton and other commercial oities, cannot bo denied ; nor do I deuire 
to avert frorja them merited ccnsnre. But ought the labours of buoh men 
aa the clerical editors and contributors of tho Independent to be passed 
by in eilonco in speaking of the prominent clergy of the city of Now 
York? 

" As to the other cities named, if there woi'o but one c-scsption in each, 
it ought to have been prominently named and honoured. I do not doubt 
that thero wore more. 

"As to the country churches and pastors of Kew England, I have 
already tstated my opinion that tho vast majority were opposed to tho 
36^gitive Slave Law. It ia not just to regard the Nebraska protest aa a 
virtual confession and reparation of past neglect, but rather as a develop- 
ment of the real feeling of tho clergy of New England. Charify thinketli 
no evil, and there is no gaii at this time ia depreoiathag,the merits of 
sny earnest opponents of the aggressions of Slavery. 

" Aa Mr. Parker expects to be read in all parts of this nation and on 
both sides of tho Atlantic, I will not doubt that his strongly avowed 
appreciation of what ia just and honourable in action wili induce him to 
revise tmd correct his statement of facts, and instead of such sweeping 
and iB-disoriminate censure, to give honour where honour is due. 

"BUWAKD BeEOHEB." 

I have repeatedly and in tho most public manner dona honour to tho 
miniBters who hove opposed this great iniquity, and did not supposo that 
any ons Troald misandorfltand the <aspressionfl which Dr. Beeoher con- 
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A Westom man. travels all tlirougli Kentucky-— lie wm ia 
Boston tliree days ago—and hears only tliis rinnour ! " tlie 



siSers oa " sweephig." When he reaflo in tho Bible that " Jenisaloni and 
all Judsa went out" I sappose he thinks that some parsons stayed at home. 
Bat I am sorry he could not make out a Bfcronger case for his side. I 
Mow nothing of what was eaid ^privately, ox of Bermona whioh never get 
Bpokon of out of the little parish wheife thoy are ■vrritten. Ho meaiions 
sixteen Orthodom ministers who published matter in opposition to the 
Fugitive Slave Bill. It ia not a veiy large number for all the churohes 
in New Jersey, Now York, Connecticut, Rhode lalond, and Maasachue'etts 
to furnish, I can mention moro. 

Those aro the iacta in respect to Andover : Professor Stuart, the most 
diatinguished clergyman in all New England, wrote an elaborate defence 
of the Jhigitive Slave Bill, and of Mr. Webatsr'a conduct in defending it. 
He was induced to do thifj by Mr. Webster himself. The wark is well 
known — Qonscience and the Constitution — and it is weEik and doting as it 
ia wicked. Professor Stuart and two other Andover Professors — Sev. 
Ealph Emerson, D.D., and Eev. Leonard Wooc'.a, D.D. — signed the letter 
to Mr. Webster expressing then* *' deep obligations for what this speech 
has done and is doing ;" thanking him " for recalling us to our duties 
under the Constitution, and for the broad, national, and patriotic views" 
it incaloates, and desiring to express to you our entire concurrence in 
the Boafcimonta of your spoecho" It seems three other Profetsora — 
Messrs. Park, Pbelpa, and Edwards — did not sign it, ajid om of the 
Bigners~Dr. Woods or Dr. Emeraon— did it much to hia own subsequent 
regret. But did he make his regret public? Did Andover in public 
say anything against the conduct of the signers ? 

At the Annual Conference of Unitarian Ministers, in May, 1851, long 
and public defences of kidnapping were made by " the most eminent i len 
in the denomination." One Doctor of Divinity vindicated the attempt 
of his parishioners to kidnap mine, whom I took to my house for shelter. 
Dr. Dewey's promise to send back his own mother or brother got the 
hearfciost commendation from moi-e than one " prominent minister." Dr. 
Dewey was compared wth " fidthM Abraham his declaration was "im- 
puted to him for righteouaneea." Many of tho country mimstera were of 
a different opinion. Soma . of them declared hisj conduct " atrocious," 
Of course there wero noble men in the Unitarian denomination, who were 
fiuthfol to the great principles of Christianity. 1 have often spoken in 
their praise, and need not now mention their names j too well known io 
require honour from me. 

But I am sorry to say that I can retract nothing from^what I have said 
in general respecting tho conduct of the clergy of all denominations at 
that time. At a large public meeting in Boston a Vigilance Committee 
was appointed to look after the fugitives and famish them aid. The 
Committee sent a circular to every church in Massaohnsetta, asking for 
tho fugitives donations of money and clothes j and received replies from 
cighty-aeven chmeTm, which gave us $143,4'56 ! 

Here is my letter in reply to Dr. Beechor, from the Common'mealih of 
Jaua 10, 1854:— 

Da. Edwabd BEECHsa and Theodose Paekeu. 

jJsy. ESflxavdi Bcsdlwt, B.D.f—'M.j Sir, I have just read youi" letfcw 
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Yankees are cowards; they daro not resist n&. We will 
drive them juat where we like. We wiE force the Nebraska 
Bill down their throats, and then force Saint Domingo and 
Cuba after it." That is public opinion in Kentucky. My 
brothers, it is very well deserved. 

The iN'orth hated the Missouri Compromise. Daniel 
Webster fought agarust it with ail his manly might ; and 
then it was very manly and very mighty. "V^hen he col- 
lects his speeches, in 1850, for electioneering; purposes — a 
political pamphlet in six octavos—he leavfis out all his 
speeches and writings against the Missouri Compromise I 
His Mend^ Mr. Everett, writes his memoir, and there is 
nothing about Mr. Webster's opposition to the extension 
of Slavery ; about the Missouri Compromise not one eiugie 
word. 



in the Ccmrnomoeiitih of this snonung, ia wMoh you maintain that the 
Btatements ia my last Bemon respectmg tie delinquenoy of the Northern 
clergy were too eweisping, and timt I did ixgostice to the ministers who 
Btoutly resisted the Fugitive Slave Bill and its execution. Perhaps tho 
language of the sermon would eeem to warrant your opinion. But I have 
so many times, and in so public a manner, espress^d my respect and 
vdneration for those noble men who have been found faithful in times of 
peril, that 1 cannot think I am in general bbnosdoua to the charge you 
s>ake against me. 

In roBpeot to the special sermon of last Sunday, I beg leave to 
inform you that the wTiolo was neither printed nor preached ; the entire 
germon is now in press, and when you gee it, I think you will find that 
I do no injustice to the men you speak of. As I spoke on Sunday, I did 
tiot snppoBfo any one would misunderstand my words, or think I wished 
to be regarded as the only one found Mthfid. Gerteinly I have many 
times -done honour to the gentlemen you mention, and to the journals 
you refer to — ^with others you do not name. And allow me to say, the 
conduct of yourself and t3l your femily has not only been a strong per- 
sonal encouragement to me, but a theme of public congratulation which 
I have often brought' forward in lectures, and sermons, and speeches. I 
«m a little surprised that you should suppose that by the chwrchss of 
commerea in New York, Boston, &o., I m^n alt the chimliea of these 
towns. I etill think that from 1850 to 1852 tho general voice of the New 
JSngland churches, so ikr as it was hesffd through the press, was in 
ikvour of tha Fugitive Slave Bin and its osecntion. Q?his wag especially 
true of the rf c3i and &shionable churches in the great commercial towns. 
Surely you cannot forget the numerous clerical eulogies on the late Mir. 
Webster, which sought to justify all his political conduct. I do not thMk 
you ha.v6 made nut a very strong case for Andover. 

I am sorry to have given pain to a man whose life is eo noble and 
his charaotsr BO high J but believe mo, 
, . Eespeotftjlly and truly yours, 

2?HE0D0B2 PaBKBH. 
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My fileadsj tlie Soutli treat tis as W6 deserve. They 
make compromises, and then break them. They say ■wa 
are cowards. Are they mistaken ? They put our seamen 
in gaol for no crime, but their complexion. We allow it- 
Then they come to New England, and in Boston steal our 
fellow-citeens— no I our feUow-subjects, our feUow-slaves. 
We call out the soldiers to help them ! Go into a bear's 
den, and steal a young cub ; and if you take only one, all 
the Ml-grown bears in the den wiU come after you and 
follow tifl you die, or they die, or their strength fails, and 
they must give up the pursuit. 

" 0 Justice ! thou art fied to' brutish beasts. 
And meu have lost their reason 

The Nebraska Bill has hardly got back to the Senate 
again when a Virginian comes here to see how much 
Boston win bear. He brings letters to " emiaent citizens 
of Boston," lodges at the Bevere Houjse, and bravely 
shows himself to the public in the streets. He waU^ 
upon the Common, and looks at the eclipse— the eoHpse of 
the sun I mean, not the eclipse of Boston : that he needs 
no glass to look at; as there is none smoked dark enough 
to hinder it from dazzling his eyes. He gets two Boston 
lawyers to help him kidnap a man* He finds a Com- 
missioner, a Probate Officer of Massachusetts, ready to 
violate the tenure of his own trust, prepared fo? the work ; 
a Marshal anidous to prove his democracy by stealing 
a man ; he j&nds newspapers ready to sustain him ; the 
Governor lets him go unmolested j the Mayor lends him 
all the police of the city ; and then, illegally and without 
any authority, against the protestations of the Aldermen, 
cans out all the soldiers among a hundred sjid. sixty 
thousand people, in order to send one innocent negro into 
bondage, and gives them orders, it is said, to shoot down, 
any citizen who shall attempt to pass their lines I The 
soldiers, half drunk, present their horse-pistols at the heads 
of women— their thumb on the hammer 1 They stab 
horses, au'^ with their sabres slash the heads of men ! 

When . Bums was first heUz&SL by the kidnappers, 
nearly all the daily newspapers took sides against the 
fugitive. The city was full of ministers all the week; 
two Attti-Slavery conventions were held> one of them two 
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tlioiisaad mea strong tlia Worcester "Freedom Club" 
came down here to visit us: they all went home, and 
<* order reigns in "Warsaw." In South Carolina there is a 
public opinion stronger than the law. Let Massachusetts 
send an honoured citizen to Charleston, to remonstrate 
against an iniquitous statute, and most respectable citizens 
tove him away. Coloured citizens of Massachusetts rot 
in the gaols oi Charleston. Northern merchants pay the 
costs. Boston merchants remonstrated years ago, and the 
Boston senator did not dare to offer their paper in Con- 
gress! Yes, a Boston senator did not dare present the 
remonstrances of Boston, merchants ! The South despises 
us. Do you wonder at the treatment we receive? I 
wonder not at all. - 

Now, let me say another word — it must be a brief one— • 
of this particular case. When Mr. Burns was kidnapped, 
a public meeting was called in Faneml HaU. Who went 
there ? Not one of the men who are accustomed to con- 
trol public opinion in Boston. If ten of them had 
appeared on that platform, Mr. Phillips and myself would 
not have troubled the audience with our speech. We 
would have yielded the place — to citizens of '*emir.8nt 
gravity" giving their counsel, and there would have been 
no man carried out of Boston. I could mention ten men, 
known to every man here, who, if they had been there, 
would have so made such public opinion, that the Fugitive 
Slave Bill Commissioner never would have found "evi- 
dence"- or "law" enough to send Anthony Bums back to 
Alexandria. There was not one of them there. They did 
not widi to be there. They cared nothing for freedom ! 

In general, the blame of this wickedness rests on the 
city of Boston, much of it on Mas^chusetts, on New 
England, and on all the North. But here I must single 
out some of the individuals who are personally responsible 
for this outrage. 

I begin with the Commissioner. He was the prime 
mover. 

Now, as a general thing, the Commissioners who kidnap 
men in America have had a proclivity to wickedness. It 
h«« been structural, constitutional. Man-stealing was in 
their bones. It was an osteological necessity. A phreno- 
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logiatj esamiimig th.eir heads, would have said : " Beware 
of this man. He is *fit for treason, stratagems, and 
spoils.'" 

It seems natural that Mr. Kane should steal men in 
Philadelphia. His name is warrant to bear out the deed. 
In Boston, the former kidnapper lost no "personal popu- 
larity" by the act His conduct seems alike befitting the 
disposition he was bom. with, and the culture he has at- 
tained to ; and so appears equally natural and, characteristic. 
Biit I thought Mr. Loring of a different disposition. His 
is a pieassnt face to look at, di; -icd, kmdly — a little 
weak, yet not; without sweetness and a certain elevation. 
I have seen him sometimes in the Probate Office, and 
it seemed to me a faco fit to itch over the widow and 
the fatherless. When a bad man does a wicked thing, it 
astonishes nobody. When one otherwise noble and gene- 
rous is overtaken in a fault, we " weep to record, and 
blush, to give it in," and in the spirit of meekness seek to 
restore such a one. But when a good man deliberately, 
voluntarily, does such a deed as litis, words cannot express 
the fiery indignation which it ought to stir up in every 
man's bosom. It destroys confidence in humanity. 

The wickedness began with the Commissioner. He 
issued the "writ. It was to end with him, — he is sheriff, 
judge, jury. He is paid twice as much for condenming as 
for acquitting the innocent. 

He was not obliged to be a Commissioner. He i^'as not 
forced into that bad eminence. He went there volunterlly 
fifteen years ago, as TJnited States Coiomissioner, to take 
affidavits and acknowledgments. Slave-catching was no 
part of his duty. The soldiers of Hicholas execute their 
master's tyranny, because they are forced into it. The 
only option with them is to shoot with a musket, or be 
Bcourged to death with the knout. If Mr. Loring did 
hot like kidnapping, he need not have kept his office. But 
he liked it. fle wrote three articles, " cold and cruey in 
the Daily Advertiser j defending the ^Fugitive Slave Bill. 

But if he kept the office he is not officially obliged to 
do the work. The District Attorney is not suspected of 
bsing so heavily iraught with conscience that he cannot 
trim his craft to sail with any political wind which offers 
to carry him to port; but even Mr. Hallett refused to 

m, VI. G 
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kjdnai> EUen Craft. Ho did not like the business. It was 
not a part of Mr. LoriBg's official obligation. A man. lets 
liimself to a sea-captain as a mariner to go a general 
voyage. He is not obliged to go pri^teeriug or pirating 
wbenever the captain iioiats the black flag. He can leave 
at the next port. A labourer lets bimsda to a farmer to 
do general farm work. By and by bis employer says, " I 
intf^nd to steal sheep." The man is not obliged by his 
contract to go and steal sheep because his eraj^oyer wiU, 
That would be an ilieg^ act, no doubt. But suppose tlhie 
^neral government had made a law, authorizmg every 
farmer to sffceai all the black sheep he can lay his hands 
on; naVj; commanding the felony. Is this servant, who 
ia hired xo do -generS farm work, obliged in his official 
capacitrf to go and steal bkck sheep P I do not look at it 
80, I do not think any man does. A lawyer turns off 
mimy a client. A constable refuses many a civil job. He 
doea not like the basiness. The Commissioner took this 
buauiess because he liked to take it. I do not say he was 
not " conscientious." I know nothing of that. I only 
speak of the act. Herod was " conscientious/' &r aught 
I know, and Ik^ot and Benedict Axnold, and Abtou 
Burr, I do not touch that question. To their own 
master they atimd or fall. The tortures of the Spanish 
Inquisition may have been "conscientious." 

Xt was entirely voluntarjr for Mr. Loringto take this 
lyise. • There was no official obli^tion, no professional 
honour, that required him to do it. He had a " great 
precedent/* even, in Mr. Hallett, to decKne it. 

In 1843, Massachusetts enacted a law prohibiting aiay 
Stat© officer fiom acting as slave-catcher, for fear of abu&a 
of our owa law. Since that, Mr. Loring has become 
J'udge of Probate. There was a chance for a good man 
to show his respect for the law of the State which ^ves 
him office. 

ITow see how the mse was conducted. I am no lawyer, 
and shall not undertei&e to judge the technical subtleties of 
the case. But look at the chief things which require no 
technical bMH to judge. 

The Gommiseaoner spoke very kindly, and even pater- 
nally, when he consulted Bums. I coniess the tear started 
to my eye when he looked so fatherly towards iJie man, 
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like a Judgo of Probate, and asked liim, " "Would you like 
a little time to prepare to make a defence ?" And yihm 
Mr. Burns replied, " Yes," he honourably gave Mm some 
time, forfy-eight bours, to decide wbetber b© would make 
a defence on Saturday, May 27. He s^o bonourably 
gave Mr. Bums and bis counsel a little time to xaakQ ready 
for triaL He gave tbem from /Saturday until Monday I 
True it was omy twenty-four boui-s ; Sunday intervened, 
and lawyers, like other laymen, and miniate, are sup- 
posed to be at meeting on Sunday. That twenty-four 
hours— -it was not very much time to allow for the defence 
of a man whose liberty was in peril I If Mr. Bums had been 
arraigned for murder, he would have had several months 
to prepare for his trial, the purse and the arm of Massa- 
chusetts to summon witnesses for his defence. But as be 
was charged with no crime, only with being ibe mvolun- 
tary slave of one of bur Sou thern masters — as the Fugitive 
Slave Act was not designed to "establish justice," but its 
opposito, or to "insure the blessings of liberty," but the 
curse of bondage— he may have only twenty-four hours to 
make ready for his defence : his counsel and a minister 
m&y visit him — others are excluded I 

J£ Mr. Bums had been arraigned for stealing a horse, 
for slander, or anytlung else, not twenty-fours, or days, 
but twenty-four weeks would have been granted him io 
make ready for trial. A cconmon lawsuit, for a thousand 
dollars, in the Supreme Court of Suffolk, is not ordinarily 
tried within a year ; and, if any questions of kw asetow 
settled, not disposed of within two years. Here, however* 
a man was on tdal for more than life, and but twenty-four 
hours were grants him I I accept that thankfiilly, and 
tender Mr. Loring my gratitude for ihat ! It is more than 
I looM for from any Fugitive Slave Bill OonimigBioner, 
except him. I never thought him capable of executing 
thia wickedness. Honour Mm for this with du© honour- 
no more; no iesSi 

When the hearing began, the kidnapper's isounsel urged 
that the testimony taken at first, wben Mr. Burns was 
brought up* was in the case; The Commissioner hold to 
this monstrous position ; and it was only after the urgent 
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But after tlio kidnapping lawyers put in their evidence, 
tlie counsel for Mr. Bums asked time for conference and 
consultation, as tiie most important questions of law and 
fact- came up ; they were weary with, long service and 
eshausting labour—and they hegged the Commiesioner to 
adjourn for an hour or two. It was already almost three 
o'clock. When hard pressed, he panted th^ thirty 
.minutes to get up their law and their evidence, take re- 
■freshment, and come hack to court. At length he extended 
it to forty minutes I Much of that time was lost to one 
of the counsel hy the troops^ who detained him at the 
door. But the next day, after Mr. Burns's counsel had 
brought in evidence to show that he was in Boston on the 
1st of March,--^which nohodj expected, for Brent alleges 
that he saw him in "Virgmia on the 19th of March, 
•and that he escaped thence on the 24th, — ^then, after 
a conference with the Marshal, he grants the kid- 
napper*s lawyers an hour and a quarter to meet this 
new and unexpected evidence. Of course he knew that in 
granting them this, he really gave them all night to get 
up their evidence,^ prepare their defence, and come into 
court the next morning, and rebut what had been said. Is 
•that fair P Consider what a matter there was at stake— a 
.man's liberty for ever and ever on earth ! Consider that 
Mr. Loidng was judge and jury that it was a " court" 
without appeal; that no other court could pass upon his 
verdict, and reverse it, if afterwards it was shown to be 
suspicious or proved to be wrong.^ He grants Mr. Butdb 
thirty minutes, and the. other side, at once, an hour and 
a quarter, virtually all .night! That is not all. ^ JSis 
decision was limited to one point, namely, the identity of 
the prisoner. If Mr. Bums answered the description of 
the rag^tive given in the record, the Commissioner took it 
for granted, first, that he was a 8lave,-»-there was no 
proof; second, that lie had escaped into another State,—- 
that was not charged in the record, nor. proved by testi- 
mony ; third, that he owed service and labour to Colonel 
Suttle, juiot .to the! lessee, , who had a limited fee in Ms 
services, nor to the mortgagee, who had the conditional 
fee of , his person ; but to Colonel • Suttle, the reversioner, 
the original claimant of his body. 

Now the statute leaves the party claimant his choice 
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between Uto processes'; one under its sixtli seqtion, tiie 
otIiQr under the tenth. - 

The sixth section obliges the claimant to prove three- 
points — 1, That the persons claimed owes service ; 2, That 
he has escaped; and, d, That the party before the court 
is the identical one alleged to be a smv©. 
. The tenth section makes the claimant's certificate con- 
clusive as to the first two points, and only leaves the 
identity to be proved. 

In this case, the claimant, by offering proof of service; 
and escape, made his election to proceed under the sixth 
section. 

Here he failed : failed to prove service ; failed to prove 
escape. Then the Commissioner allowed him to swing 
round and take refuge in the tenth section, leaving identity 
only to be proved ; and this he proved by the prisoner's 
eomession, made under duress and in terror, n at all ; 
wholly denied by him ; and proved only by the testimony 
of a witness of whom ive know nothing, but that he was 
contradicted by several witnesses as to the only point to 
which he affirmed capable of being tested. 

So, then, the Commissioner reduced the question pre- 
cisely to this : Is the prisoner at the bar the same Anthony 
Bums whom Brent saw in Virginia on the IQth day 
of March last, and who the claimant swears in his com- 
plaint escaped from Virginia on the 24th of March ? 

One man, calling himself "William .Brent, a merchant 
of Biehmond," testified as to the question of identity 
— " This is Bums." He was asked, " When did you see 
him in Virginia?" and he answered, " On the 19th of 
March last." But nobody in court new Mr. Brent, and 
Mr. Loring himself confessed that he stood "under cir-. 
cumstances that would bias the fairest mind." He had 
come all the way from Richmond to Boston to make out 
the case. Doubtless he expected his reward — ^perhaps in 
money, perhaps in honour; for it is an. honour in Vir- 
ginia to support the institutions of that State. But on the 
other side, many witnissses testified that Bums was here in. 
Boston on the Ist, of March, and worked several days at 
the Mattapan Iron Works, at South Boston. Several, 
men, well known in Boston— persons of unimpeached in- 
tegrity— testified to the fact. No evidence rebutted their 
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testimony. Nothing was Tirged to isapugn th&h^ veracity. 
The Commissioner says their " integrity is admitted/* and 
** no impntatioa of bias conld be attadied " to them. So, 
to deoida between these two, Mr. Loring takes the admis- 
sions of the ftigitivo, alleged to have been made under 
duress, in the presence of Ms " master," made in gaal ; when 
ho was sarroimded by armed ruffians ; when ho was " inti- 
midated." by fear, — admissions which Mr. Bums denied to 
the last, even affcer the decision. This was the proof of 
identity! 

2^e record caHed Bums a man with " dark complexion." 
The prisoner is a "full-blooded negro." . His complexion 
is black almost a^ my coat. The record spoke of Bums as 
having a scar on his right hand. The right hand of this 
man had been broken ; it was so badly injured that when 
it was opened he co^dd only shut it by gi*asping it with, 
his left. The bone stuck out prominent. The kidjiapp8r*s 
witness testified that Bums was in Virginia on the 19tk 
of March. Several witnesses — know not how many — 
testified that he was in Boston nineteen days before ! 

Mr. Brent stated nothing to show that he had ever had 
any particular knowledg-e of Mr. Bums, or particularly 
observed his person. Some of the witnesses for the pnsoner 
did not testily merely from general observation of his form 
or features, but they stated that they had noted especially 
the scar on his cheek, and Lis broken hand, and they knew 
him to bo the man. Besides, this testimony is of multi- 
plied force, not being that of so many to one fact ; that of 
each stands by itself. There was a cloud of witnesses to 
prove that Mr. Bums was in Boston from tho Ist of 
March. If their evidence could be invalidated, it was not 
attacked in court. Their fairness was admitted. 

K"ot many years ago, a woman was on trial in Boston 
for the murder of her own child. At first she pleaded 
guilty, and, weeping, stated the motives which led to the 
unnatural crime. Sut the court interfered, induced her 
to retract the plea, and to make a defence. And in spite 
of her voluntary admissionfl made in court, she was ac- 
^[ttitted— for there was not evidence to wanaat a legal 
conviction. 

. Mr. Loring seemed to regard Slavery as a crimn esC" 
ceptwnn} and when a man is charged with it he is presup- 
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posed to 1)6 guiltyj and must be domed the wmxL means of 
defence. So out of the •viotim's o'*vii mouth, he extorts the 
proof that this is the 301311 nosned m the record, 

A man not kaown to anvhody ia court brings a papes? 
.^m Alexandria daiming Anthony Bums as his diavei 
the paper was drawn up five hundred ndles oW.^ in the 
absence of Mr. Bums ; by his enemies, who sought for his 
liberty and more thap, his life. He brought one witness to 
testi^to the identity of the man, who says that, ia his 
fear, Bums said, "I rri the man.'' But seven witnesses, 
whose veracity was noi. impeached in the court, testi^ that 
tho prisoner was in Boston in the early part of March ; 
and therefore it appears that he is not Ihe Bums who was 
in Vtrginia on me 19th of March, and thence escaped 
on the 24th. To decide between the two testimonies— 
that of one Yirginian under circumstances that would bias 
the fairest mind, and seven Bostonians free isom all bias— 
the Commissioner takes the words put into the mouth o\ 
Mr. Bums, 

E"ow, the Fugitive Slave Bill provides that tho testimony 
of the fugitive shall not be received as evidence in the case. 
Mr. Loring avoids that difficulty, He does not call it 
"testimony" or "evidence." Bfe calls it "admissions;" 
accepts it^ to prove the " identity," and decides the case 
agamst him. But who proves tiuit Mr. Burns made the 
admissions? There are two witnesses: 1. A man hired 
to kidnap him, one of the MaTshal'B "guard," a spy. a 
hired informer, set to wb toh the prisoner and malce inquisi- 
tion. Of what value was his testimony ? 2. Mr. Brent, 
who had come five hundred miles to assist in catching 
a runaway slave, and claimed Mr. Bums as the slave. 
This was the only, valuable witness to prove the admission. 
So the admission is proved by the admission of Mr. Brenty 
and the testimony of Mr. Brent is proved by the admis- 
sion ! EsceUent Fugitive Slave Bill " evidence !" Brent 
confirms Brent I There is, I thihk, a well-known axiom 
of the common law, that "admisbions shall go in entire" 
—all that tho prisoner said. Now, Mr. Loring rules in 
just what serves the interest of the claimant, and rules out 
everything that serves Mr. Bums's interest. And is that 
Massachusetts justice P 

Bemember, too, that Commissioner Loring is the whol^ 
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court — a "judge/' iiot known to tlie Oonstitution ; a 
" Jmy" only kno^vn in the inqnisitioii ! TliGro is no appeal 
froBi* liis decision. Tlie witness cams from Yirginia to 
swear away the freedom of a citiK&u, of MassaciiiisettSj 
charged witli no crime, Wten the Marshal, and the men 
hired to Iridnap, are about the poor blacl;: man, it is said 
he makes an admission that he 13 the fugitive ; and on that 
"evideaco" Mr. Loring decides that he is to go into hoad- 
uge for ever. It was conduct woi-thy of the Inquisition 
of Spain ! * Let doubts weigh for the prisoner, is a rule 
as old as legal attempts at justice. Itere^ they weigh 
againat him. The case is full of doubts — doubta on every 
side. He rides over them all. He takes the special words 
he wants, and therewith strikes down the prisoner's claim 
to liberty. 

Suppose, in the present instance, the fugitive had been 
described as a man of light complexion, blue eyes, and 
golden hair: then, suppose some white mem, you or I, 
answered the description, and some ruffian swore to the 
identity, * By that form of law, any man, any woman, in 
the city of Boston, might have been taken and carried off 
into bondage straightway, irredeemable bondiige, bondage 
for ever. 

Commissioner Loring had no better ground for tsldng 
away the liberty of Anthony Burns tiiaa in the case I 
have just supposed. 

Suppose Colonel Suttle had claimed the Mayor and 
Aldermen of P jston as his slaves ; had brought a " record" 
from Alexandria reciting their names, and setting forth 
the fact of their owing service, and their escape from it ; 
had them kidnapped and brought before Mr. Loring. 
According to his own ruling, the only question ho has to 
determine is this : " the identity of the persons." A witness 
testifies that the Mayor and Aldermen of Boston are the 
parties named in the record as owing service and having 
escaped therefrom. The Commissioner says, " The facts to 
be proved by the claimant are three. 

"1. That tho' parties charged owed him service in 
Yirgmia. 

* Tacitus thinks if; a piece of good forfcuno that Agricola died beforo 
suck^admiasions" were made ^videaoe to niiu a man, aa in DomitJan's 
timo qiium Bus^irla nostra- SHbsmiberentur /—Agricola, c, xlr. 
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" 2. Yhfxt thej escaped from that service. 

"Tliese facts lie has proved by tlie record wMoli the 
statute (aec. 10) declares * sIieU bo lield, and taken to bs 
full and conclusive evidence of tlie fact of escape, and that 
the service or laboui' of the person escaping is due to the 
pariy in such record mentioned/ 

*^ Thus these two facts are removed entirely and ahso- 
lutely from my jurisdiction, a,ad I am entirely and abso- 
lutely precluded from applying evidence to them; if, 
therefore, there is in the case evidence capable of such, 
application, I cannot make it. 

" 3. 'The third fact is the identity of the parties before 
mo with the parties mentioned in the record. 

" This identity is the only question I have a right ta 
consider. To tnis^ and to this alone, I am to apply the 
evidence. 

" And then, on the whole testimony, my miad' is satis- 
fied beyond a reasonable donbt of the identity of the 
respc ndents mih. the parties named in the record. 

**0n the law and facts of the case, I consider the 
claimant entitled to the certificate from me which ho 
claims." 

The Mayor and Aldermen go into bondage for ever. 
The liberty of all this audience might be thus sworn 
away by a Commissioner and another kidnapper. 

But the "ruling" is not the worst thing in the ease, 
xns Commissioner liad prejudged it all. He bad pre- 
judged it entirely before he had even begun this mock 
trial ; before he heard the defence ; before the prisoner had 
any cotmsei to make a defence. Here is my proof. On 
Friday (May 26), Wendell Phillips went to Cambridge to 
see Mr. Loring. He is a professor of law in Harvard 
College, teaching law and justice to the young men who 
go up thither to learn law and justice! Mr. Phillips 
went there to get permission to visit Mr. Bums, and see 
if he would make a defence and have counsel, Mr, 
Loring advised Mr. PhilKps to make no defence. He said : 
" Mr. Phillips, I think the case is so clear that you would 
not be justified in placing any obstructions in the way of 
the man's gomg back, as he probably will." 

So, as the matter was decided beforehand, it was to be 
only a mock trial, and might just as well, have been dis- 



Reused ^fith. It keaps 'up some liollow eamblance to tlie 
iom of the Fugitive Skve Bill; but it was ull prejudged 
I)©fore Mr. Bnwos liad selected liis counsel or deteiimned to 
have aay« Pkce no " obstractioiia in. the way of the man's 
going back, m ke probably wUlJ" 

Hot is that alL Before any deft^ce bad been juade, on 
Saturday nigbt, Mr, lioring drew up a biil of sale of 
Aathony Bmm Here it is, ia bis owb baudwritiag 

"Know all men in these Presents — That I* Charles 
F. Suttle, of Alexandria, in Yirginia, in consideration of 
twelve hundred dollars, to me paid, do hereby release and 
discharge, quitclaim and convey to Antony Byrnes, his 
liberty ; and I hereby manumit and release him feom all 
claims and services to me for ever, hereby giving him his 
liberty to all intents and effects for ever. 

** la testimony whereof, I have hereto set my hand and 
seal, this twenty-seventh day of May, in the year of our 
Lord eighteen hundred and fifty-four." 

"What should you say of a Judge of the Supremo Court 
of Massachusetts who should undertake to negotiate a note 
of hand which was a matter of litigation fefore him in 
couii; ? "What if the Chief- Justice, before he had heard a 
word of the case of the last man tried for murder — ^before 
the prisonei* had any counsel—had told some humane man 
taMng an interest in the matter, " You would not be justi- 
fied in placing any obstructions in the way of the man's 
being hanged, as he probably wiU ? " Add this, also : 
here Commissioner Loring is Justice to draw the writ, 
Judge, .Jury, aH in one ! Do the annals of judicial tyranny 
show a clearer case of judgment without a hearing ? 

This is not yet the end of the wickedness. Last "Wed- 
nesday night the Eidnappers Court adjourned till. Friday 
mommg at nine o'clock. Then the " decision " was to be 
made. But the kidnapper and his assistants, the Marshal, 
etc., knew it on Thursday night. How long before, I know 
not. The men who hired Mr. Loring to steal a man, with 
the Fugitive Slave Bill for his instrument, they knew the 
decision at least fotirteen' hours before it was announced in 
court—I think twenty hours'before. 

First, he judged the case before he heard it j second, he 
judged it against evidence when he heard it ; third, he 
4;kQdestineIy communicated the decision to one of the 
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parties liaif a day before li© deckred it opoiily m coust 
Ooiiid Kaae or Curtis do wrse ? I do not find tliat iliey 
liave ever done so bad. Does Boston teem with. Epsoms 
itnd Dudleys, the vermia of tlie law ? Does Hew Eagknd 
spawn Jefireyses and Scroggaee, wKom we supposed impo3«> 
sible~»"Sctitious eliaraotei^ too bad to be ? 

Look at tbeMarslial's conduct. Of ids previous cimraeter 
I eay notbing,, But iiis agents airested Mr. Bums oa a 
false obarge ; threatened violence if lie should cry out t they 
kept him in secret. Hobody came nigh unto mm. 

The trial was unfairly conducted on the Marshal's part. 
The public was excluded from the Court House. His ser- 
vants lined the stairways, insulting the people. Southerners 
were &eely admitted, but Northern gentlemen kept out. 
Eude, coarse, and insolent fellows found no check. Clergy- 
men and lawyers were turned back, and Southern students 
of law let in. Two gentlemen were refused admission ; but 
when one declared he was from Virginia, the other from 
South Carolina, they -were both admitted on the instant. 
The whole Court House seemed to be the property of ths 
slave power. 

He crowded the Court House with soldiers. Some of 
them were drunk, and charged bayonet upon the counsel 
and witnesses for Bums, and thrust them away. He em- 
ployed base men for his guard. I never saw such a motley 
crew as this kidnapper's gang collected together, save in 
the darkest places of London and Paris, whither I went to 
see how low humanity might go down, and yet bear the 
semblance of man. He raked the kennels of Boston. He 
dispossessed the stews, bawding the courts with unwonted 
infamy. He gathered the spoils of brothels ; prodigals not 
penitent, who upon harlots had wasted their substance in 
riotous living ; pimps, gamblers, the sv^cubus of Slavery ; 
men which the gorged gaols had e^st out into the streets 
scarred with infamy ; fighters, drunkards, pubHo brawlers ; 
convicts that had served out their time, waiting for a second 
conviction; men whom the subtlety of counsel, or the 
charity of the gallows, had left unhanged. " 2To eye hath 
seen such scarecrows." The yoimgest of the PoHce Judges 
found ten of his constituent^ there. Gaoler AndrewB, it is 
said, recognised forty of his ctistomers among them. It is 
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said that Albert J. Tirreil was mviteA to more in that 
leprous gang, and declined I* " TliQ wielsed -wdt on every 
side when the vilest men are exalted 1 " The .j jlieaii who 
fed those locusts of Southern tyranny, eaid that cut of the 
sisty-five, there was but one respectable mm^ aiid he kept 
aloof from all the rest. I have seen courts of justice m 
England, Holland, Belgium, Germany, France, Italy, and 
Switzerland, and I have seen just such men. But they 
were always in the dock, not the servants of the Court. 
The Marshal was right; "the statute is sq cruel and 
wicked that it should not be executed by good men," He 
chose fit tools for fitting work. I do not think Herod sent 
the gurrdian of orphans to massacre the innocents of Beth- 
lehem. I doubt ^at Pontius Pilate employed a Judge of 
Probate to crucify Jesus between two thieves I 

There was an imfaimess about the offer to sell Mx, 
Bums. I do not know whose fault that was. His ckimant 
pretended that he would sell; but when the money was 
tendered, his agents delayed, equivocated, wore out the 
time, till it was Sunday ; and the deed could not legally be 
done. It was the man, and not the money they wanted* 
He' offered to sell the man for twelve hundred dollars. 
The price was exorbitant, he would not bring eight 
hundred at Alexandria.f 

* While these sheets are passing through the press 1 learn that three 
of the iMarshal's guard have teen asfreated for crimes of violence com- 
mitted mthin twenty-four hours after tJw rendition. Set a thief to serve a 
ihief. 

t " 3f Ej Attoeney Haixett's Isteepesence with the Pueohabb oy 

THE PuemvB. 

" Boston, Saturday, Jnne 3, 1 8S4, 

" To the Editors of the Atlas : — ^You have called my attention to an 
article in yonr paper this morning Rigned ' L.,* and to a contradiction of 
its statsment in the Jo^.mial of this evening, by authority of the United 
States District Attorney. 1 know nothing of the origin of either of these 
articles, but -will, at yonr request, give yon a narrative of my own con- 
nection with the recent negotiation for the freedom of ' Byrnes,' believing 
that such a narrative will be altogether pertinent to the fact which yon 
seek to establish, naracly, tho interference of the United States Distriofc 
Attorney in the negotiation above referred to. 

" On Saturday afternoon last, the Eev. Mr. Grirfies called' upon me and 
said that the owner of Byrties had ofi'ered to sell him for twelve hondred 
dollars, and that he (Grimes) was amdous to i-aise the money at once. 
He desired my advice and aasiatance in the matter, and requested me to 
drawttp a suitable aubscription paper for. that purpose, which I did in 
these words i— , . , . 
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Tiier© was another trick. At one time it was tlioiiglit 
th,e evidence would compel the reluctant Commissioner to 



. , "'BcBfcon,May27,i85L 

'•'We, tliQ undersignecl, agrca to pay to Antlioiiy Byrnea, or order, the 

snm set against, our respecfcivo nomas, for tho purpose of enabling liim to 

obtain liia fcesdom firom the United Statois Government, in the hands of 

whose officers he is novf held aa a slave. 
" ' Thia paper -will be presented by the Hot. L. A. Grimes, pastor of tho 

i2th Baptish Chnroh.' 

" Upon thia paper Mr. Grimes obtained signaturen for sis hundred and 
sixty-five dollEffS, and with the aid of Colonel Suttle's connEel. Messrs. 
Parker and Thomas, vrho interested themselves in this matter, four 
hundred doll&ra more were got in a cheek, conditionally, and held by Mr. 
Parker. It waa agreed hy me that I ehould be near at hand on Saturday 
Jiight, to assist and advance tho money, which was accordingly done ; and 
my check for eight hundred dollars, early in the night, was placed in tho 
hands of the United States Marshal for this purpose. About eleven 
o'clock, all parties being represented, we met at Mr. Commissioner 
.Loring's office. This gentleman, with commendable alacrity, prepared 
nesossary papers. • 

. " At this juncture the actual monoy was insisted on, which threatened . 
for a time the completion of the negotiation ; but anticipating this con- 
tingency, which, under all circumstances, waa not an unreasonable- de- 
mand, .we adjourned to the Marshal's office, and I prepared myself with 
'the'needfbl tender. The United States Attorney, Jlr. Hallett, waS' in 
attendatice, and the respective parties immediately discussed the modp 
of procedars. The hour of twelve was rapidly approaching, after which 
no action corl!' ' taken. Mr. Grimes was prepared to receive Byrnes, 
jindiinsiou3 v Ixim aa ho might peacefully. The matter lingered, 
and official acii - ed. 

"I am not dispw.-.ti to charge mj one with designedly defeating the 
desired end on that occasion. The businesa waa new, the questions 
raised novel. But when we had proceeded thus far, and were ready in 
^ood faith to make good the sum requisite on Monday, in view also of 
the friendly understanding had after midnight with all parties in interest, 
w© had a right to expect Bymes's liberation on Monday. When that day 
.came, tho owner refased to treat. Learning from rumour only that four 
thousand :dollara had been named as the sum then asked for, I on Mon- 
•day addressed Colonel Suttle, then in court, a respectful note, reminding 
him of the position of things on Saturday night, and urging that Mr. 
•Graaes had the right to expect the original agreement to be carried out, 
but further aaking him if any addition^ sum waa required ; to which ho 
d^pliedy that the ' case is before the Court, and must await its decision.' 

" Tuesday mpming, I had an interview with Colonel Suttle in the U. Si. 
Marshal's office. He seemed disposed to listen to me, and met the sub" 
jeot in a manly way. He said he wished to take the boy back, s&er 
which he would seU him. He wanted to see the result of the trisil»at 
^y rate. I stated to him that we considered his claim to Byrnes clear 
enough, and that lie would be delivered over to him, urging particularly 
•agon Wm that tho boy's liberation was not sought for except ^vith his 
fiee oonsent, and his claim being folly satisfied. I urged upon, him no 
.-consideration of the. fear of a rescue, or possible unfavourable result of 
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fees Ms victim. Then it was proposed tliat.Iie BhovHS. be 
seised in the court, a&d eitlier summarily declared a slave by 



tho trM to Mm, but offered distinctly, if he chose, to have tho tarial ]pro* 
coed, and whatever laighc bo the reanlt, sfc^l to eatisfy Ms dalin. 

*' I stated to h'jca that the negotiation -wm not snstaiued hymj eodety 
or osBociatioa whatsoever, but that it ■wsa dons by some of our moat 
reapectablo dtizona, who «7era desirons not to obsferaot the operation of 
tho lavr, but in'a peaceable and honourable manner sought as ^jnutinent 
of this unploaBant case ; assuring him that this feeling wau general 
among tho people* I read to Hm al ©tter, addressed to zoe by a highly- 
eateomed citizen, orging me to renew my efiforts to accompli^ this, and 
placing at my disposal any aszuoimt of money that I might think ytcipBr 
for the purpose. 

" Colonel Suttle replied that ho c^preciated om* motives, and that ho felt 
diisposed to meat as. fie then stated what hia would do. I accepted his 
proposal at onoe ; it was not entirely satisfectory to me, but yet, in view 
of his position, aa he declared to me, I was content. M my request, he 
ffas alxsut to commit our agreement to writing, whan Hr. B. F, Hallett 
entered tho office, and they two engaged in conversation apart &tmt me. 
Presently Colonel Suttle returned to me, and said: 'I must withdraw 
what I have done with you.' Wo bolii immediately i^pproaohed Mr. 
Hallott, who said, pointing to the spot where Mr. Batdtielder fell, in sight 
of whidi wo stood, * That blood must be avenged.' I made some perti- 
nent reply, rebuking tso eoctraordinaxy a speech, and left tiie room. 

" On iViday, soon after tho decision had been render^ finding Colonel 
Sottle had gone on board the Cutter at an early hour, I waited upon his 
counsel, Messrs. Thomas and Parker, at the Court-bouse^ and thers 
r^QOwed my proposition. Both theso gentlemen proinp£ly interested 
themselves in my purpose, which was to {tender the claimant full satis- 
iootion, and receive the surrender cf Bynaes from him, either there, in 
Stoio Street, or on board the Cutter, at his own option. It was omtoged 
between ua that Mr. Parker should go at once on board tixe Cutter, and 
•mc^ on arrangement, if poss3)le, with the ColoneL 

**I provided ample fimds, and retomed immediacy to tibe Court- 
boost^ ^hm 1 found that there would be difficulty id getting on board 
the Cutter. Application yna mado by me to the Iforshalj he interposed 
no objection, snd I offered to place Hr. Parker alocgedde the vesseL 
Presently Mr. Parker took me aside and sdd these words : ^Colonel 
Sottle has pledged hinuself toHr. Ei^ett fbafc he will mb sell his boy 
nntil he geis Mm home.' Thns the mt^iter ended. ' 

■"In considering, Ifr. Editor, whose interference was' potent in &us 
defediag the oototeous leideavouzB of oiti^Bg of Boston, peacefblly and 
with doe respect to the of fSie bmd, to put io reat the paii^ 
0^ the jpeurt wee^ it xocst be borne in imod that the 'D'nited States 
'Meanihu^ rfbOf throsghont ibis nofottRnste negotiaiion, has oonduoted 
ISsaj^ iawa&a ns 'osrith great oonsiderBiaonf consented individatiJIy to 
ItoSd ihe foods, as a xxvrtynot in ister^ihus earlbf acqniewiBg si the 
SQOoeascf onrplian] ti'isewsjer himself was wiOiing to release his 
Ms otm^Btit KsffiRS. Ti sam and. Fteker, vohmteered old In rsaidng 
the tamsf, vrgei ii» tss£> futerested themaelTes in its speedy itocomplMbi 
t»mi-~-eTea in tl&9 Jatesfc moment when it oould be efiboted, wit& com- 
vm09iAo «laes%, they o£&red &xSt Bssititainse; the United 
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some other Oominissioaer, or elso carried off witK no fbrtlier 
jB-ock trial. I thiiik it would liave been done 5 but Com- 
missioner Loring was ready to do tlie work demanded of 
bim, and emi ms twofold pay. 

The conduct of the Gfovemop reqtdres some explanation. 
The law of Massachusetts was cloven down by the sword of 
the Marshal ; no officer could be found to serve the writ of 
personal replevm, designed by the Maasachusetts Legisla^ 
ture to meet exactly such cases, and bring Mr. Burns before 
B Massachusetts court, ^e Governor could not be induced 
to attend to its Monday he was at the meeting of the 
Bible iSoeiety; Thursday at the meeting of the Sunday 
Schools. If the TTnited States Marshal had imraded the 
sovereignty of South Carolina, where do yon think her 
Governor would have been? 

The conduct of the Mayor of Boston, deserve to be 
rem^bered. He had the police of the city in Court 
Square, aiding the kidnapper. It was not their fault 
They served a^^dnst their wilL Captain Hayes, of the 
police; that day magnanimously resigned his ch^ge.* The 
Mayor called out the soldiers at great cost, to some one. 

CJoQunisaioner luins6If conseoted to bs at lus post until jaidiuglit of 
gatni^y, to give lus offitjuil eervics for tha objeofe— I repeat, in view of 
all these considerations, ^0 ccHodasion mnst coxne lionie i/r^iBtililj ip 
eveiy caoidid mind, that thers -was oas personage who, offidaJty or indi- 
vidnklfy', in this connection either did db, or left undone, something 
whereby hia interference beossie esseictaal to a less painM temina^don 
£»f this case. 

"Bespectftilly, \ 
■ "HAMmro» Wrais." 

, * Sere Is ilia aol© of ISr. Heyes to tii© oify auiJipsitisB} traa day his 
children w2i deem it a noble trophy ^-- . ^ . i 

** To Sis Monoto' the Mayor and fhe Aldermm of ihe (Mu of Boston i-r 
**Throngh all the excitement attendant npon tho SJ^st and trial of 
th& fii^vB by the TTnited States QovenMoent, I have not recdved an 
order which I have bonceived Jnoonsistent tdth ixty doialeef as an officer 
of the police nntil'&is day, at which time ! have rocdved an carder which, 
if performed, woi^d impUoate me in the eKeootion ihat inikmoos 
' Fugitive Slave Bill' 

" Z thearefore resi^the office wbioh I Tom hiM a Captain of the 
Watch &22d Police &om tiua hour, 11 jue. 

, *» Most mij»ctft% yours, 
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He did tliis on liis own responsibility. Five Aldermen 
liave publidy protested against tlie breach of honour and 
jiifltice. After the wicked deed was oyer, lio attended a 
meeting of Sunday School children in Eaneuil Hall. When 
he was introduced to the audience, " Out of the mouth of 
bahes and suckMnp '* came a hiss ! At night, the " citizen 
soldiery " had a festival. The Mayor was at the supper, 
and toasted the military— eating and drinking and maJdng 
merry. What did they care, or he, that an innocent 
citizen of Boston was sent into bondage for ever, and by 
their hands ! The agony of Mr.. Bums only flavoured their 
cup. So the butcher's dog can enjoy himself in the 
shambles, v/iule the slaughter of the innocent goes on 
around him, " battening on garbage ! " 

Thus, on the 2nd of June, Boston sent into bondage 
the second victim. It ought to have been fifteen days 
ilater—the 17th of Jime. What a spectacle it was ! 
The day was brilliant; there was not a cloud; all about 
.Boston there was a ring of happy summer loveliness ; the 
green beauty of June ; the grasg, the trees, the heaven, the 
Sght^ and Boston itself was the theatre of incipient civil 
.war! 

What a day for Boston I Citizens applauding that a 
-man was to be canied into bondage ! Drunken soldiers, 
hardly able to stand in the street, sung {heir ribald song — 
" OJi? caKpy ioae back to old Virginia !'* * 

iDaniel Webster lies buried at Marshfield ; but his dead 

• I copy this from one of the newspapers :■— 

" The Pc/y of the Boston Military for (heir AH in the SencUtuyii of Antliowj 
< ,, , Bwnt. 

■ ** Wq •write witib an * iron pen ' for tho benefit of some . jxe Jusionan, 
thafc in tW year of our Lord eighteen hnndred afiS fifly-ibnr, in the City 
of Boston, there waa received for tiieir aid in consigning to the tiondagd 
of American chattel Slavery one Ai^ony Bums,— by the grace of GloiJ 
and his. own efforts a freoman,— by the independent volnnteer militld of 
&aid oiiy, the following Bnms : — 

« National Lancers, €apt.WihnartTi .... $820.00 
Bosten Light Dragoons, Capt. Wright , , . . 1,128.00 J^; 
ffifthBegiment of ArtiUery, by Col. Cowdin, for him- .J 

sdf, staff, and regiment . . i . . ^,946.00 
Bositon Light Infantry, Capt Bogera .. ... 4J60.0O 
New fiorftmd GuardB, Gapt Henshaw < . - 432.00 
PnlaaH Gnards, Capt. Wright ; . ... 328.00 
, . BostoniiightOfuardy Capfe. Ponetfc . . * . 500.00 
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hand put the chftin on Aiithony Burns. Last winter It 
was proposed to build Mm a moauinent. He needs it not. 
Hancock lias none ; Samuel Adams sleeps in a nameless 
grave ; John Adams has not a stone. We are their monu- 
ments J the homage of the people is their epitaph . Daniel 
Webster also had his monument last J'riday. It was the 
Court House crowded with two hundred and twenty United 
States soldiers and flanked with a cannon. His monu- 
ment reached all the way from John Hancock's house in 
Court Street to the T Wharf; nay, it went far out to sea 



Boaton City Guard, Oapfc. French . . ... 488.00 

(of which §1.90 waa paid hj order to George Yoting 
for ' refreshments.') 

Boston Independent Fusiieers, Oapt. Cooley . , 320.00 

Weshington Light Infentry, Capt. Upton . . . SclG.OO 

Mechanic Infantry, Capt. Adams .... 428.00 

National Gnord, Lient. Harlow commanding . , . 416.00 

Union Gnard, Capt. Brown . . . . , 476.00 

Sarafield Gnaid, Capt. Hogan 808.00 

f ' Boston Independent Cadets, Capt. Amory . . . 3,136.00 

Boston Light Artillery, Capt, Cobb . ... 168.00 

Major-General Edmands and staff .... 715.00 
Major Pierce and staff of the First Battalion Light 

Dragoons. « ' . 146.00 

Colonel Holbrook and staff of the first Eegiment of 

Light Infentry . . . . . . . 26.00 

Brigadier-Gener^ Andrews and staff of the First 

Brigade 107.50 

Major Burbauk and staff of the Third Battalioi of 

Light Infantry ....... 76.00 

William Bead, hardware and sporting apparatus 

dealer, for ammnnition . . . . . . 165.28 



Total . . 113,115.78" 

The sum paid to the civil ojjiccrs of Boston for their services has not 
yet been made public. 

Mr. Bums was subsequently sold to David MoDaniel, of fTash county, 
N. 0., on condition that he "should never ho sold to go North," A most 
piteous letter'was received from him in January, 1855, fiill of pious grati- 
tude to all who sought to preserve for him the unalienable Bight to Life, 
Liberty, and the Pnrsuit of Happiness. 

Presently, after Commissioner Loring had accomplished his " legal " 
Iddiapping, he tried to purchase a piece of meat of a noble-heaated 
butcher in Boylston Market. "I w5l. take that pig," said the Com* 
missioner. "Yen can't have it," replied the butcher. "What, is it 
sold ?" " No, sir ! But you can't buy your meat of me. I want none of 
you/ blood-money. It would hum my ^ocJcet /" 

Bev. Nehemiah Adams, D.D., subsequently sent to the CommiisBioner 
a presentation copy of his South Side Vim of. Slmery, with the author's 
regards ! , - 

VOL. VT, H 
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in tlie Eeveni^e CvdieVi and ia 'borno seaward or slioi'eward, 
C?nquQi' your prejudices ! No Mglier law! On tlie brass 
cannon yoa could read, I still live. 

Mr. Bums was seized on that day wluch the Oliriatiaii 
ohuisli has consecrated to two of tlie martyrs, Saints 
Donation and Ro^tian. They seem to have been put to 
death hy Eictiuq varus, the Commissioner of Belgic and 
Celtic Gaul. They suffered death at Nantes. Ihey were 
impeached for professing themselves Christians. Simple 
deatli was not torment enough for being a Christian 
in the year 287. They were put to the rack first. Their 
bodies, still held in great veneration, now sleep their dusty 
slumber in the great cathedral of the town. The antiqua- 
rian traveller wonders at the statces of those two martyrs 
stiil standing at the comer of the Money-Changers' Street, 
and telling the tale of times when the Christians only suf- 
fered persecution. St. Rogatian's day was not an unfitting 
time for Puritanic Boston to steal a man I 

The day on which Mr. Burns was sent from Boston into 
Alexandrian bondage is stiU more marked in the Christian 
church. It is consecrated to a noble army of martyrs who 
tasted death at Yienna, in Gaul, — now Vienne, in the 
Bouth of France — in the year 178 after Christ. I shall 
never forget the little town, once famous and eminent, 
where the dreadful event took place. A letter written, it 
is said, by St. Ii'enseus himself details the saddening his- 
tory, it begins, '* Wo the Servants of Christ [Mr. Everett 
might ti-anslate it ' Slaves''}, dwelling at Vienna and 
Lyons in Gaul to the brethren in Asia and Phrygia who 
have the same faith and hope with us. Peace, and Grace, 
and Glory from God the Father, and from our Lord Jesus 
Christ.*' The whole letter is a most touching memorial of 
the faithful piety of the Chrifitianu in days when it cost life 
to be religious. Anybody may read what remains of it 
in Eusebius. . Here is the story in short :-— 

A law was passed forbidding Christians to be out of 
their own houses " in any place whatsoever." The most 
cruel T)unishment8 were denounced against all personsi 
who professed the Christian religion. 

The Governor, who was also a commissioner appointed 
for persecuting and murdering the Christians, had the 
most prominent members of the Church arrested and 
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brouglit before Mm. In tike! esaminatioii^" tiiey were 
treated witii such cruelty that Yettius ii^pagathus, a 
Christian of distinguished family, undertook their defence, 
a man so exactly virtuous, that, though young, he won the 
honour of old Zaoharias — " walking in all the command- 
ments and ordinances of the Lord blamelesc." The com- 
missioner asked him; " Art thou also a Christian ?" Epa- 
g. thus made his " admission " in a loud voice, and shared 
the fate of the martyrs. The Christians called him the 
Comforter of Christians, — " for he had the Comforter, the 
Spirit, in him, more than Zaoharias himself;" a title as 
hateful then as Friend of the Slave now is in the Court or 
the Church of Kidnappers in Boston. 

Sanctxis, the Beacon ; Maturus, a new convert ; Attalus, 
from Asia Minor, one of the ^iEars of the Church ; Blan- 
dina, a female Slave ; Pothmus, ninety years old, and 
Bishop of Lyon&, hard by, were put to the most cruel 
tortures. Four of them were exposed to the wild beasts 
in the amphitheatre to divert the spectators ! Blandina 
was fastened to a post to be eaten up by the beasts, and 
when they left her untouched, the Marshal haled her to 
prison again. " But, last of all, St. Blandina, like a well- 
born mother who has nurstd her children and sent them 
victorious to the King, hastened after them, rejoicing and 
leaping for joy at her departui-e ; thrown, indeed, to the 
wild beasts, she went . as if invited to a bridal f^ast ; and 
after the scourging, after the exposure to wild bf sts, after 
the chair of fire, she was wrapped in a net and tossed by a 
bull — and at last killed." Others fell with them : Pon- 
ticus, a boy of fifteen ; Alexander the Phry^an, and many 
more. They were tortured with cudgels, with whips^ with 
wild beasts, and red-hot plates of iron ; at last they died, 
one by one. The tormentors threw their dead bodies to 
the dogs: some raged and gnashed their teeth over the 
dead, seeking to take yet more abundant vengeaice thereon ; 
others laughed and made mockery thereof. And others, 
more gentle, seeming to sympathize as much aa they dared, 
made grievous reproaches, and said, " Where is now their 
God, and of what profit is their piety, which they loved 
bettei 7en than their own life ! JTow we shall see if they 
will ever rise from the dead, and if their God can help and 
deliver them out of our hands I " 

*H 2 
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Bo thir 3's vent at Aliobrogiaii Yienna on tlie 2nd of 
JiinGj sixteen himdi-ed and seventy-sis years ago last 
Fritkiy. Tko miu'der of those Gliiistians waa just as 
"legal" as the rendition of Antlioiiy Bui-ns. It would 
be eiuiouB to know wliat tlio " respectable " men of the 
town said tlioreupon ; to see tbe list of fifteen liundred 
eitiaens volunteering their aid ; to read tlie letter of nine 
hundred and eighty-seven men thanking the commissioner 
f«r touching their conscience. The preaching of the priests 
must havo been edifying: — "I would drive a Christian 
away from my own door! I would mm-der my own 
motner ! " 

Doubtless some men said, " The statute which commands 
the torturous murder of men, women, and children, for no 
crime but piety, if constitutional, is wicked and cruel." 
And doubtless some heathen " Chief- Justice Parker " 
choked dovyn the rising conscience of mankind, and an- 
swered, '* Whether the statute is a harsh one or not, it is 
not for us to determine."* No ! it is not for the blood- 
hound to ask whether the victim he rends to quivering 
fragments is a sinner or a saint ; the bloodhound is to bite, 
and not consider; he has teeth, not conscience. The 
Fugitive Slave Bill Commissioner is not to do justly, and 
love mercy, and walk humbly with his God; he is to 
kidnap men in Boston at ten dollars a head ! The pagan 
murder of Christians at Vienna under Aurelian, did not 
differ much from the Christian kidnapping of Mr. Burns 
in Boston under Pierce. But, alas for these times—it is 
not recorded of the Eomans that any heathen Judge of 
Probate came forward and volunteered to butcher the 
widows and orphans of the early Church ! Then the tor- 
mentor worshipped Mars and Bellona ; now he sits in the 
Church of Jesus Christ. 

Boston chose a fit day to consummate her second kid- 
napping. St. Pothinus was a Christian preacher, so was 
Anthony Bums — "a minister of the Baptist denomina- 
tion," " regularly ordained!" Commissioner Loring could 
not have done better than select this time to execute big 
"decision." On St. Pothinus's day, let Anthony Bums 
be led to a martyrdom more atrocious! The African 

* Eeferenoe is here made to tiw Trords naed by CommiBsioner Ldrtng 
in Mb " dedsioa," citiwg the worda of the l&te Chief-Justica Parker. 
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cliiii'clies of Boston may write" a letter io»dayj'iwlusik.ttoeb 
or £010= thousand years lience will soimdaa stye^ge^ D,o^ 
the Epistle of St. Ii-eneoua. Sixteen }iundTed;ais^ |o,ve;^;&y-i 
six years hence, it may be thought the MarshaFs' '''guard '^ 
is a f " match for the bullies who tortm-ed Blandiaa. In 
the nest world the District Marshal may shalce hards with, 
the heathen murderer who put the hoy Ponticus to cruel 
death. I make no doubt there were men at the corners of 
the streets who clapped hands, as one by one the lions in 
the public square rent the Ohristian maidens limb from 
limb, and strewed the ground with human flesh yet palpi° 
toting in its severed agony. Boston can furnish mates for 
them. But the Judge of Probate, the teacher of a Sunday- 
school, the member of a church of Christ, — ^he may wander 
through all Eadefl, peopled thick with Eoman tormentors, 
nor never meet with a heathen guardian of orphans who 
can be his match. Let him pass by. Declamation can 
add nothing to his deed. 

" To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, 
To throw a perfume on the violet. 
To smooth the ice, or add another hue 
Unto the rainbow, or with taper light 
To seek the beauteons eye of heaven to garnish, 
Is wasteful and ridiculous excess." 

Ko doubt the commissioner for murdering the Christians 
at Vienna reasoned as " legally " and astutely in the second 
century as the Fugitive Slave BUI Commissioner at Boston 
in the nineteenth. Perhaps the "argument" was after 
this wise : — ^ 

" This statute has been decided to be constitutional by 
the unanimous opinion of the Judges of the Supreme Court 
of the Province of Gaul, after the fuUest argmnont. and the 
maturest deliberation, to be the law of this province, as well 
as and because it is a constitutional law of the Eoman 
Empire ; and the wise words of oxtx revered chief-justice f 
may well be repeated now, and remembered always. The 
chief-justice says :— 

" * The torture, persecution, and murder of Christians 
was not created, established, or perpeiiated by the consti- 

* See the Conuniaaioner'a " decision." 
: t Hon. Lemuel Shaw. See his "opinion" on the constitutionality of 
the Fugitive Slave Bill, in 7 Oushing's Eeports, p. 286, et se^. 
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kiAlm t it Q:dstcd before j it woisld liaye existed if tlie 
constittttiQij, bad not beea made. Tbe framers of tbe 
= c*oi!^titam^Efoptii3. not abrogate the oustoig. of persecutingj 
toi'fefa^, "fed murdering Christians, or the rights tjlaimed 
under it. They took it aa they found itj and regulated it 
to a limited extent. The constitutionj therefore, is not 
responsible for the origin or continuance of this custom of 
persecuting, torturing, and murdering Christians— the pro» 
vision it contains was the best ac'justment which coujd be 
made of conflictiiig rights amd claims to persecute, torture, 
and murder, and was absolutely necessary to effect what 
may now be considered as the general pacification by which 
harmony and peace should take the place of violence and 
war. These were tiie circumstances, and tihis the spirit in 
which the constitution was made — ^the regulation of perse-> 
ciition, torture, and murder of Christians, so far as to pro- 
hibit provinces by law from hai'bouring fugitive Christians, 
was an essential element in its formation ; and the union 
intended to be established by it was essentially necessary 
to the peace and happiness and highest prosperity of afl. 
the provinces and towns. In this spirit, and with these 
views steadily in prospect, it seems to be the duty of all 
judges and magisteates to expound and apply these pro- 
visions in the constitution and laws of the Eoman Empire, 
and in this spirit it behoves ail persons bound to obey 
the laws of the Eoman Empire to consider and regard 
^em.' 

Therefore Christianos ad Leones — Let the Christians 
be torn to pieces by the wild beasts=" 

Wednesday, the 24th of May, the city was all calm 
and still. The poor black man was at work with one 
of his own nation, earning an honest livelihood. A Judge 
of Probate, Boston bom and Boston bred, a man in easy 
circiunstances, a professor ia Havard College, was sitting 
in his office, and with a single spurt of his pen he dashes 
off the liberty of a man — a citizen of Massachusetts, He 
Mdnaijs a man endowed by his Creator with the unalien- 
able right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
He leaves the writ with the Marslwl, and goes home to 
his family, caresses Ms chUdren, and enjoys his cigar. 
The firivoloua smoka curls rotmd his feivoloua headi and at 
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Imgik 'h.Q lays Mm down to sleep, and, I suppose, mioh. 
dreams as hmni mok heads. But wlien he wakes next 
mom, all the winds of indignation, wrath, and, ionest 
scom, aore let loose. Before night, they are blowing all 
over this commonwealth — ay, before another night they 
have gone to the Mississippi, and wherever the Hghtniag 
saessenger can tell the tale. So have I read in an old 
medisaval legend, that one summer afternoon there came 
up a " cliape, all hot from Tartains," from hell below, but 
garmented and garbed to represent a civil-suited man, 
masked with humanity. He walked quiet and decorous 
through Milan's stately streets, and scattered from hiei 
hand an invisible dust. It touched the walls ; it lay on 
the streets; it ascended to the cross on the minster's 
utmost top. It went down to the beggar's den. Peace*. 
fiiHy he walked through the streets, vanished and went 
home. But the next morning, the pestilence was in 
MUan, and ere a week had sped half her poj^ulation were 
in their graves ; and half the other half, crying that hell 
WQs clutching at their hearts, fled from the reeking Oity 
of the Plague I 

"W hy did the Commissioner do all this P He knew the 
consequences that must foUow. He knew what Boston 
was.. We hj;,ve no monument to Hancock and Adams j 
but still we keep their graves ; and Boston, the dear old 
mother that bore them, yet in her bosom hides the honoured 
bones of men whom armies could not terrify, nor Englaaid, 
bribe. Their spirit only sleeps. Tread roughly, tread 
roughly on the spot — ^their spirit rises from the ground ! He 
fcaew wiat here were men who never will be silent when 
wrong is done. He knew Massachusetts ; he knew Boston } 
he knew that the Fugitive Slave Bill h^ only raked the 
ashes over fires which were bmning still, and tbat a breath 
might scatter those ashes to the winds of heaven, and bid • 
the slumbering embers flame. Had he determined already 
what should happen to Anthony Bums ? He knew what 
hftd befallen Thomas Sims. Did he wish another inhabitsjat 
of Boston whipped to death ? 

I have studied the records of crime-^it is a part of my 
ministry, I do not find that any college professor hm 
^yer beea hanged for p^urder in all the AngMasw>ii 
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family of men, till Harvard College had that solitary 
shame. Is not that enough ? How she is the first to have 
a professor that kidnaps men, " The Athens of America '* 
fsimished both. 

1 can imderstand how a man commits a crime of passion, 
or coyetonsness, or rage, — ^nay, of revenge, or of ambition. 
But for a man in Eoston, with no passion, no covetousness, 
no rage, with no ambition nor revenge, to steal a poor negro, 
to seiid him into bondage, — I cannot comprehend the fact^ 
I can imderstand the consciousness of a lion, not a kid- 
napper's heart. Once Mr. Loring defined a lawyer to be 
" a human agent for effecting a human purpose by human 
means." Here, and now, the Commissioner seems an 
inhuman agent for effecting an inhuman purpose by 
inhuman means. 

I belong to a school that reverences the infinite perfection 
of God, — ^if, indeed, there be such a school. I beueve, also, 
in the nobleness of man; but last week my faith was 
somewhat sorely tried. As I looked at that miscreant 
crew, the kidnapper's body-guard, and read in their faces 
the record and the prophecy of many a crime, 

" Felons by the hand of natord marked, 
Quoted and signed to do a deed of shame," 

1 could explain and not despair. , They were tools, not 
agents. But as I looked into the Commissioner's face, 
Emd and amiable, a face I have respected, not without 
seeming cause; as I remembered his breeding and his 
culture, his social position, his membership of a Christian 
church, and then thought of the crime he was committing 
against humanil^, with no temptation, ! asked myself, can 
this be true ? Is man thus noble, made in the dear image 
of the father God? Is my philosophy a dream: or are 
these facts a lie ? 

But there is another court. The Empsons and the 
Dudleys have been summoned there before; Jeffreys and 
Seroggs, the Kanes, and the Curtises, and the Lorings, 
must one day travel the same unwelcome road. Lnagine 
the scene after man's mythologic way. "Edward, where 
is thy brother Anthony?** "I know not; am I my 
tether^s ke6|)er, Lord V\ " Edward, where is thy brother 
AnthoayF^ '«0h, L6rd, h& was friendless^ and So I 
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smote Mm ; lie was poor, and I starved liim of more tWa 
life. He owned nothing but his African body. I took 
that away from him^ and gave it to another man V 

Then Ksten to the voice of the Crucified-—" Did I not 
tell thee, when on earth, * Thon shalt love the Lord thy 
Q-od with all thy understanding and thy heart ?' " " But 
I thought thy kmgdom was not of this world." 

" Did I not tell thee that thou shouldst love thy 
neighbour as thyself ? Where is Anthony, thy brother F 
I was a stranger, and you sought my life ; naked, and you 
rent away my skin ; in prison, and you delivered me to 
the tormentors — fate far worse [than death. Inasmuch 
as you did it to Anthony Bums, you did it unto me/'" 

The liberty of America was never in greater peril than 
now. Hessian bayonets were not half so dangerous as the 
gold of the ITational treasury in the hands of this Adminis- 
tration. Which shall ccnquei', Slavery or Freedoni ? That 
is the question. The two cannot long exist side by side. 
Think of the peril ; remember the rapacity of this Admin- 
istration ; its reckless leaders : think of Douglas, Gushing, 
and the rest* They aimed at the enslavement of If ebraska. 
The I^orthern majority in Congress yielded that. 

Now they aim at Hayti and Cuba. Shall they carry 
that point ? Surely, unless we do our duty. Shall Slavery 
be established at the North, at the "West, and the East ; in 
all the frae States ? Mr. Toombs told Mr. Hale—" Before 
long the master wiU sit down at the foot of Bunker Hill 
Monument with his slaves." Will do it. He has done it 
already, and not aii officer in the State of Massachusetts 
made the least resistance. Our laws were trod down by 
insolent officials, and Boston ordered out her soldiers to 
help the disgraceful deed. Strange that we should be 
asked to make the fetters which are to chain us. Mr. Suttl<> 
is only a feeler. Soon there will be other Suttles in Boston. 
Let them wme ! 

It is not only wicked ; it is costly. The kidnapping of 
Mr. BuruB must bave cost in all at least one hundred 
thousand dollars, including the loss of time and travelling 
(^xpeises of our feiends from the country. The publican*a 
bin for feeding the Marshal's crew is already more than, 
six thousand doUars ! , 
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OoBsider tlie 'leaoralisatioii of the people produced 
% suoli a deed. 3^r. Dana was knocked doT^n in 1;1iq 
street by one of the Marsbal's posse—as it is abimd?intly 
proved.* The blow might eaaily have been fatal. It is 
long sinee a Jias attacked a respeotablo citiaen in 
Boston before, HQreaftor I fear it will be more ooxomon^ 
You cannot employ such a body-guard a% the Marshal had 
about him in such business without greatly endangering 
the safety of the persona and the property of the town. 
We shall hear from them again. "What a spectacle it was ; 
the army of the United States, the soldiers of Boston, 
sending an innocent man into Slavery ! What a ies",on to 
the oWldren in the Simday Schools — to the yagrant 
children in the streets, who have no school but the Sights 
of tjie City I What a lesson of civilization to the Irish 

fopuiation of Boston I Men begin to understand this, 
'hero never was so much Anti-Slavery feeling in Boston 
befoye — -never so much indignation in my day. If a law 
aims at justice, though it fftU of the mark we wiU respect 
the Jaw-Hiot openly resist it or with violence: wait ^ 
little, and mnend it or repeal it. But when the law aims 
at injustice, open, manifest, palpable wickedness, why, we 
must be cowards and fools too, u we submit. 

Massachusetts has never felt so humiliated before. 
Soldiers of the Government enforcing a law in peaceful 
Boston, the most orderly of Christian cities ! We have 
had no such thing since the Declaration of Independence \ 
The rendition of Mr, Bums fills New EngWd witli 
sorrow and bitter indignation. The |)eople tolled the bells 
at Hymouth, The bones of the iorefathers gave that 
re^onse to the kidnappers in Boston. At Manchester and 
eeveral other towns they did the same. To-day, ministers 
are preaching as never before. What wiU it all come to ? 
Men came to Boston peacefully last week. WiU they 
always come " with only the arms God gave ?" One day 
in the seventeenth centiuy five thousand country gentlemen 
rpdo into Juondon witha "petition to the King"— with 
only the anns God gave them. Ifot long after ftey went 

* The <niIpri<iVas TaM m trifling liail by the Cotirt, one of thfi M&x^ 
ehsL's gsDg *jec?aae ids enrety. Bnt the rufflaa absconded, was enbee-. 
quea% afMHted at Ketr Orleans, aad setat to the House of Correotion 
f or a yealr ftnd a half > 
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thithev -mh Oliyer Orom^Yeil at tlieii' Iiead and' Q^;|3iOir 
" arms''' wHcli G-cd also hed givGW. May anfili feea ■ 
never return in ITqw England I * 

We want 110 yaishness, hut calm,, considerate aotiop, 
deiibeyate, pmdent faivseeing. The iFugitiye Sla^e Bill 
is a long wedge, thin at one end, mdo at the other 5 it is 
entered between the hottom planks of ous? Buw of Stats ; 
a fe^ bJo^s theTeon wHl **enforoe" saore than th^i Bout??, 
thinks i>f. A little inore,-<-and we shall go to pieces, Mm 
talk wildly jwt now, and I do not osrsdit what cool mm say 
in this heat. Bnt I see what may come-«»what miist come, il 
a few more hlows he struck in that quarter. It wai5 only 
Mr. "Wehster's power to mannfactnre pnbHp opinion hy 
his giant will and immense eloquence, which made the 
North submit at all to the Fugitive Slave Bill, ^ He etraJned 
hispower to the utmost— and died I Nowthere is noWebster 
or Olaj ; not even a Calhoun ; not a first-rate man in the 
Pro-rSmvery party, jSTorth or South, ^ Slavery is not •^ell 
manned--«many handsj, dirty, ouiming, stealthyj—^not a 
single great, able head. 

The cowardice of Mr. Everett has excited the clergy of 
New Engknd; of all the North. They are fitung with 
the reproach of the people, and ashamed of their own past 
neglect. The Nebraska Bill opens men's eye^* Agitation 
was never bo violent as at this day. The prospect of a way 
with Spain is not inviting to men who own ships, land 
want a clear sea awd open market. Pirates, priyateeira,"^ 

• « WHla tills Semon h passing through tho proea, I find the foHowfag 
paragraph, in a newspaper : — 

« One of the Fourth of Jnly celebrations at Co'ombus, Ga., was the 
sale of ninety or a Uundredi men, women, end, boys, by the orcle.? of 
Bobert Toombs, United States Senator. Here is the cdy^rtiBement : — 

" ' AJDjuiNiBTitATOE'B SAX.E.—Wi]l be sold on the first Tueadfty in July 
next; at the Court House door of Stewart County, within tho usual hours 
of sale, between ninety and one hundred negroes, consisting of men, 
women, boys, . etc, These nG|?roes srs all very likely, and bi^tween forty 
and ^ity of the number are men and boys. Sold m the property of 
Henry J. Pope, deceased, in ijursuance of an order of tlie Court of 
Ordinaay of Stewayt County, for the benefit of heira e^d oroditon* 
of a?J©j ft credit (with jntoreet) until 85th Pacember next, 

« 'Adm*r of Honry J. Pope, deceased.* 
« « Sten, women, and boys,* bought on the Fomrtli of Jtdy,— 'paid for m 
Ohrietmaal": 
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Mg&hxe, G-mek, Spanisli, Poitiigiiese, West InSiim,-— are 
not welcome to the tliouglits of iaea» The restoration of 
the Slave Trade is not quite agreeable to the farmers and 
mechanics of the North. This attempt to seize a imaii 
m Boston; the display of force; the insolence of the 
officials ; the character of the men concerned in this 
iniquity— all is offensive. Then there was insidt, open and 
intentional. Mr. Burns was carried thi'OTigh State Street 
at " high change." Boston merchants feel as tibey never 
did before. AH Massachnsetts is incensed. The wrath of 
Masgachusetts is slow, but she has wrath, has courage, 
" perseverance of the saints." 

Jjet us do nothing rashly. What is done hastUy must 
be done over again— it is not weU done. Thijj is what I 
would recommend. 

■ 1. A convention of all Massachusetts, without distinc" 
tioa of party, to take measures to preserve the rights of 
Massachusetts. For this we want some new and stringent 
laws for the defence of personal liberty, for pimishing all 
who invade it on our soil. "We want powerfol men aa 
bificers to execute these laws. 

2. A general convention of aU the Stetes to organize for 
mutual protection against this new master. 

It is not speeches that we want— but action ; not rash, 
crassy action, but calm, deliberate, ^stematic action- 
organization for the defence of personal liberty and the 
State Eights of the North. Now is a good time j let us 



eke the liberties of America go to ruin— then what curcea 
shall mankind heap upon us ! 

• " And deep, and more deep— as the iron is drivon,— 
Base Blaves, will the whefc of our agony be, 
When we thiiik— -as the damned haply think of the Heaven 
They had onoe in their reach— -tlmt we might have been free." 

But, my Mends, out of all this dreadful evil we can 
bring relief.^ The remedy is in our hearts and hands. God 
works no miracles. There is |>ower m h^man nature to 
end this wickedness. God appomted the purpose, provided 
ihe means— a divine purpose^ iiuman means. Only be 
^thM, and in due time we shall triumph oyer tho 
d^oyer. Every noble quaHty of man works mth us j 



act with cool 




By aU means let us do something. 
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eacli attribute of God. We axe His instrumeata. Let us 
faithfiilly do the appointed work ! Darkness is about m I 
Journey forward ; ligbt is before I 

" 0 God, who ill thy dear still heawn 

Dose sife and wait to see 
. The errors, anfiferinga, and crimes 
Of onr hmnardty ; 
How deep musfc ho thy Cansal love, 

How Whole thy final care, 
Since Thou who ruleat all above 
Canst see, and yet canst bear !" * 
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A SEBMON 



Of THE 

DAGGERS WHICH THEBATEF THE EIGHTS 
05* MAJJI m AMEEIOA., 

Pbeackkd at the Music Ham, ok Sundat, 3m,r 2, 1854. 



" Asxd. He gave them theiir reqneat 5 but aemfe leanness into their soul." — 

PsAfii cvi. 15. 

Next Tuesday will be tlie Beventy-eigMh anniversary of 
American Independence. The day suggests a nationd 
subject as tbeme for meditation tbis moriiing. The con- 
dition of America makes it a dark and a sad meditation. I 
ask your attention, therefore, to a "Sermon of the Bangers 
which threaten the Rights of Man in America." 

The human race is permanent as the Mississippi, and 
like that is fed from springs which never dry ; but the 
several nations are as fleeting as its waves. In the great 
tide of humanity, States come up, one after the other, a 
wave Of a bubble ; each lasts its moment, then dies— passed 
off, forgo* : 

" Or like the snow-iyis in the river, 
A moment white — then melts for ever," 

while the great stream of humanity rolls ever forward, 
from time to eternity : — ^not a wave needless ; not a snow 
flake, no drop of rain or dew, no ephemeral bubble, but 
haa its function to perform in that vast, unmeasured, never- 
ending stream. 

How powerless appears a singile man ! He is one of a 
thousand million men ; the infimtesimal of a vulgar frac- 
tion; one ief if on a particular tree in the forest. A single 
nation, Hlie America, is a considerable part of no^nkind 
now Kving ; but when compared with the human race of all 
time, past and to come, it seems as nothing ; it is but one 
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hough k tlie woods. 35Tay, the population o£ the eaiilij to^ 
day, is l)tit ons tree in the wide primeYai forest of maJiMnd, 
which covers the earth and outlasts th6 ages. The leaf 
snay fall and not be missed fi-om tiie bougn ; the branch 
aaay be rudely broken oflf, and its absence not marked ; the 
tree will die and be succeeded by other trees in the fotest, 
green, with summer beauty, or foodM and prophetic with 
, auttiinnal seed. Tree by tree, the woods will pasa aWay, 
and, unobserved, another forest takci its place.— arising, also, 
tree by tree. 

How variouss the duration of States or inen-^yisig at 
birth, or Isstiag long periods of time ! "For moro tnaji 
three thousar.d years, Egypt stood the queen of tibe world's 
yomi|^ civilization, inviucible as her own pyramids, wMcih 
yet time and the nations alike respect. From EoiauiuS, 
the first half-mytholof>io king of the seven-hillM city, to 
Augustulus, her last histono emperor, it is more th^ 
twelve centuries. At this day the Austrian, the Spanish, 



descended throne. Tictoria is *' daughter of a hundred 
kings." Pope Pius the ITinth claims two hundred and 
fifty-six: predecessors, canonical and "infallible." Bis 
chair is reckoned more than eighteen htmdred years old j 
and it rests on an Etrurian platform yet ten eeniraries m.oi& 
ancient. The TurMsb throne has been fiwnly fUed at 
Constantinople for fouf hundred yeai'S. !]bdividMttr]ea!itfl| 
like Buanner flies, are short-lived j but tyranny is old and 
lasting. The family of ephemera, permanent amid the 
fleeting, is yet as old as that of elephants, and will last as 
long. 

But free goveriiaeiits have commonly been Mef* If the 
Hebieew people had well-nigh a thousand years of Indepen- 
dent national life, their Comtnonwealtk lasted but about 
three centuries} the flower of their Hterfttur© and religion 
Was but little longet. The historic period of (Greece begiiis 
776 B. c; her independence was all over iii six hu&q?ed 
and thirty jrears. The Boman deluge had swallowed it titt* 
ISo Beucahon axd Pyrrha could re-people the land wim 
ineaa. Her little States-— how brief was their hour of free- 
• dom for the people ! BVom tbe fij^t anntial archon of 
Athens to her conquest by Philips and the deiith of bet 
Hberty, it was only two hundred and forty-flte years! 
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.Her 'tree of freedom gre-ft' in a na.rrow field o£ time and 
brisiiy bore its age-outlastimg fruit oi science, Kteratiai'Sj 
aid art. Hoxr the tree is dead; its-. fragments are oisly 
emious Athenian stone. The Grecian colonies in the East, 
^itoliarj^ Borian^p Ionian— how fail* thej nourished ia the 
despotic waste of Asia! how soon those Hberai blosgoms 
died! Even her colonies in the advancing West had no 
long independent Me. Cyrene, Syracnsaj Agrigentoia, 
Crotona, Massilia Sagimcnm,-— how soon they diedl-^— 
Sowers which the savage wintar swiftly nipped. 

The Eoman Commonwealth could not endure five hnadred 
years. Her theocratic Tartjnin the Proud must be suc- 
ceeded b^ a more demotic dictator, with the style of demo- 
crat ; and Eome, abhorring still the name of king, see all 
her liberties laid low. The red sea of despotism opened to 
let pass one noble troop—the elder Brutus at the head, the 
younger bringing up the rear — ^then closed again and 
swallowed up that worse than ^gyptkn host, clamouring 
only for " bread and games ! " 

The republics of Italy in the Middle Agey were no more 
fortunate. The half-Grecian Commonweal.ths, iNaples, 
Amalphi, Gaeta,~<-what ipromise they once held forth; 
and what a warning fate f They were only bpm to die, 
A similar destiny befell the towns of more northern Italy, 
where freedom later found a home, — Milan, Padua, (^enoa, 
Yerona, Yenice, Bologna, Morence, Pisa. Kay, in the 
midnight of the dark ages, seven hundred years ago, in. the 
very city of the Popes and Csesara, in the centre of that 
red Roman sea of despotism, there was a momentary spot 
of dry free land ; and Amaldo da Brescia eloquently spoke 
of Roman Liberty." The "Roman. Republic" and 
"Roman Senate" became once more familiar words. 
Italim liberty, Lombard republics, — ^how soon they aU 
went down ! No city— not even Morence— kept the 
people's freedom safe three himdred years. Silently the 
wealthy nobles and despotic priests sapped the walls. Party 
spirit blinded the else dear eyes : " the State may perish ; 
let the faction thrive." The republicans sought to civak 
the adjacent feeble States. They forgot justice, the higher 
law of God : unworthy of liberty, they fdl and died ! Xet 
the tymnt swsdlow Tip the Italian towns ; they were trnfit 
jfor jBreedom. " A generous disdain of one man's will is to 
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republics what cliastity i£i to woman;" tbej'" spurned this 
austere virtue. Let them serve their despots. " Liberty- 
withdrew from a people who disgraced her name."' Let 
JDante hum his poetic brand of infamy into the forehead 
of his countrymen. But while freedom lasted, how fair 
was her blossom, how rich and sweet her fruit ! What 
riches, what beaut}^ what science, letters, art, came of that 
noble stock ! Italy was the world's wonder — ior a day ; 
its sorrow ever smce., So the cactus flowers into one 
gorgeous ecstasy of bloom ; then the excessive blossom, 
with withering collapse, swoons and dies of its voluptuous 
and tropical delight. 

Liberty wanders from the North, through Italy, the 
fairest of all earthly lands ; then sits sadly down on the 
tallest of the Alps, and once more reviews those famous 
towns ; the jewels that adorn the purple robe of hktory— - 
aU tarnished, shattered, spoiled- Slowly she turns her 
face northward and longs for hope- But even the Teutonic 
towns, where freedom ever wore a sober dress, were only 
spots of sunshine in a day of wintry storm. Swiss, Ger-i 
man, Dutch, they were brief as fair. In Novogorod and - 
in Poland, how soon was Slavonian freedom lost! 

So in a winter day in the country h^ycf I seen a little 
frame of glass screening from the northern snow and ice 
a nicely sheltered spot, where careftd ha,nds tended little 
delicate plants, for beauty and for ue^iivyH^ 
winter garden seemed amid the wildeidng sncvy, and else 
all-conquering frost ! The little roses Hft©d?tip"^eir. face 
and kissed the glass which sheltered from the storm. But 
anoii, some rude hand broke the frail barrier down, and in 
an hour the plants were frozen, stiff and dead ; and the 
little garden was aU fiUed with snow and ice j — ajgarden 
now no more ! . 

How often do you see in a great city a man perish in his 
youth, bowed down by lusts of the body. The graves of 
such stand thick along the highway of our niortS life,- — 
numberless, nameless, or all too conspicuously marked- 
Other, men we see , early , bowed dowp^ by their ambition, 
and they live a life far worse than merely sensual death-— 
themselves, the ghastliest monua*en<», beacons of ruin! 
And so, along the highway that mankind ti'eads, there are 
the open sepulchres of nations, which perished of their stin ; 
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or else transformed to stone, tixe gloomy spMnses sit there 
by tiie wayside — a hard, dread, awful lesson to tlie nations 
that pass by. Lst America, 

" The HeSr of all the ages ! and the yoxmgest bora of time ! " 

gather up every jewel which the prodigal scattered from 
his hand, look down into his grave, and then confront ' 
these gloomy, awful sphinxes, and learn what lessons of 
guidance they have ; or of warning, if it alone is to be 
found! Even the sphinx has a nddle which we needs 
must learn, or else pensh. 

The greater part of a nation's life is not delight; it 
is discipline. A "famous political philosopher, who has 
survived two revolutionary storms in France, has just now 
\mtten, " God has made the condition of aU' men more 
severe than they are willing to believe. He causes them 
at all times to purchase the success of their labours and 
the process of their destiny at a dearer price than they 
had anticipated." 

The merchant knows how difScult it ia to acquire a 
great estate; the soho'lar, youthful and imputient, weU 
understands that the way of science or of letters is steep 
and hard to climb ; the farmer, knowing the stem climate 
of JTew England, her niggard soil, rises early and retires 
late, and is never off lus guard. These men all thrive. 
But, ales I the people of America do not know on what 
severe conditions alone national welfare is to be won. 
Human nature is yet only a lS[ew England soil and climate 
for fireedom to grow in. 

Nations may come to an end through the decay of the 
family they belong to ; and thus they may die out of old 
age, — ^for there is an infancy, manhood, and old age to a 
ito weU as to a man. Then the nation comes to a 
natural end, and like a shock of com ftiUy ripe, in its 
season it is gathered to its people. But I do not find that 
any State has thus lived out its destiny> and died a natural 
death. 

Again^ States may perish by outwrd violence^ military 
conquest, — ^for as the lion in the wildemees eateth up the 
wild ass, so the strong nations devour the weak. But this 
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happened most often in ancient times, when men and 
Stat&s wGxe more rapacious even than now. 

Thirdly, States may perish through their own vice, 
moral or poKtical. Their national institutions may he 
a detective machine which works badly, and fails of pro- 
ducing national welfare of body or spirit. It may not 
secure national unity of action — ^there being no national 
gravitation of the great masses which fly asunder ; or it 
may fail of individual variety of action — having no per- 
sonal freedom ; excessive national gravitation destroys indi- 
vidual cohesion, and pulls the people flat ; the men are 
slaves ; they cannot reach the moral and spiritual welfare 
necessary for a nation's contiiiuous life. In both these 
cases the vice is political ; the machiuery is defective, made 
after false ideas. Or when the institutions are good and 
capable of accommodating the nation's increase and growth, 
the vice may be moral, lying deeper in the character of the 
people. They may have a false and unimprovable form of 
religion, which suits not the nature of man or of God, and 
which consequently produces a false system of morals, and 
GO corrupts the nation's heart. They may become selfish, 
gross, cowardly, atheistic, and so de& y inwardly and perish. 
If left all alone, such a people will rot down and die of 
iotemal corruption. Mexico is in a perishing condition 
to-day ; so is Spain ; so are some of the young nations of 
South America, and some of the old of Asia and Europe. 
Nothing can ever save Turk^, — ^not all the arms of all the 
allied West; and though Protestant and Catholic join 
hands, Christendom cannot propagate Mahometanism, nor 
keep it from going down. 

Leave these nations to their fate and they will die. But 
commonly, they are not leffc to themifielves ; other people 
rush in and conquer. The wild individual man is rapa- 
cious by instinct. The present nations are rapacious 
also by calculation; they prey on feeble States. The 
hooded crow of Europe watches for the sicMy sheep. In 
America the wolves prowl round the herd of buffaloes and 
seize the sickly, the woundedj and the old. And so there 
are scavengers of the nations,— -iiUibusters, the flesh-flies 
and carrion-vultures of the world, who have also their 
function to perform. Wealth and power are never leffc 
without occupants. Eome was corrapt, her institutions 
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bad, Lor religion worn out, her morals desperate ; northern 
natioii.3 came upon her. " Wheresoever the body is, thither 
the eagles will be gathered together." 
In iSurope there are nations in this state of decay, from 



most of the Celto-Soman, all the Celtic, all the old Asiatic 
populations— the Hungarians and Turks. The Teutonic 
and Slavic families alone seem to prosper, fall of vigorous, 
new life, capable of making new improvements, to suit the 
altered phases of the world. 

Li America there is only one family in a condition of 
advance, of hardy health. Spanish Ajnerica is in a state 
of decay ; she has a bad form of religion, and baid morals ; 
her republics only " guarantee the right of assassination 
an empire is her freest state. But in the north of North 
America the Anglo-Saxon British colonies rapidly advance 
in material and spiritual development, and one day r'/^ibt- 
iess they will separate from the parent stem and become 
an independent tree. The roots of England run imder the 
ocean ; they come up in Africa, India, Australia, America, 
in many an. island of all tuQ seas. Great fresh, living 
trunks grow up therefrom. One day these offshoots will 
become self-supporting, with new and independent roots, 
and ere long wfll separate from the parent stem ; then there 
will be a great Anglo-Saxon tnmk in Australia, another 
in India, another in Africa, another in the north of our 
own continent, and yet others scattered over the maniibld 
islands of the sea, an Anglo-Saxon forest of civilization. 

But in the centre of the North American continent, the 
same Anglo-Saxons have passed from their first condition 
of scattered and dependent colonies, and become a united 
and independent nation, five-and-twenty millions strong. 
Our fellow-countrymen here in America compose one- 
fortieth part of all the inhabitants of the globe. "We are 
now making the greatest political experiment which the 
Sim ever looked down upon. 

First, we are seeMng to found a State on industry, and 
not war.^ All the prizes of America are rewards of toil, 
not fighting. We are ruled by the constable, not by the 
soldier.^ It is only in exceptional cases, when the liberal 
institutions of America are to be trodden under foot, that 
the constable disappears, and the red arm of the soldier 
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clutelies at tlie people's throat. That is the first part of 
our scheme-^ — we are aiming to found an industrial State. 

Next, the national theory of the government is a demo- 
cracy — ^the government of all, by all, for all. AH ofl&cers 
depend on election, none are foreordained. There are to he 
no special privileges, only natural, universal rights. 

It would be a fair spectacle, — a great industrial Com- 
monwealth, spread over half the continent, and folding in 
its bosom one-fortieth of God's whole family ! It is a 
lovely dream ; nor Athenian Plato, nor English Thomas 
More, nor Bacon, nor Harrington, ever dared to write 
on paper so fair an ideal as our fathers and we have essayed 
to put into men. I once thought this dream of America 
would one day become a blessed . fact ! We have many 
elements of national success. Our territory for quantity 
and quality is all we could ask ; our origin is of the Cau- 
casian's best. 1^0 nation bad ever so fair a beginniug as 
we. The Anglo-Saxon is a good hardy stock for national 
welfare to grow on.. To my American eye, it seems that 
human nature had never anything so good for popular 
liberty to be grafted into. We are already strong, and 
fear nothing from any foreign power. The violent caimot 
take us by force. No nation is our enemy. 

But the question now comes, Is America to live or to 
die ? If we Hve, what life shall it be ? Shall we fall into 
the sepulchre of departed States — a new debauchee of the 
nations? Shall we live petrified to stone, a despotism 
many-headed, sitting — another sphinx — by the wayside of 
history, to scare young nations in their march and impede 
their progress ? Or shsjU we pursue the journey — a great, 
noble-hearted Commonwealth, a nation possessing the cor- 
tiiient, full of riches, full of justice, full of wisdom, full of 
piety, and full of peace ? It depends on ourselves. It is 
for Ajnerica, for this generation of Americans, to say which 
of the three shall happen. No fate holds us up. Our 
character is our destiny. 

I am not a timid man ; I am no excessive praiser of 
times passed by ; I seldom take counsel of my fears, often 
of :ny hopes ; — but now I must say that since *76 our suc- 
cess was never so doubtful as at tms time. England is in 
peril ; the despots on the continent hat© her free Parliament, 
which makes laws for the people— -just laws ; they hate her 
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free speecb, vMok teBs every grievance at home or abroad ; 
tliey hate lier fcee. soii, whicli offers a home to every exile, 
republican or despotic. England is in peril, for every 
tyrant hates her. Eussia is in danger- for the two strongest 
powers of Ohriat^ndom have just cksped hands, and sworn 
an oath to fight against that great marauding empire of 
the East. Their armies' threaten her cities ; her sovereign 
deserts his caratal ; her treasure is carried a thousand miles 
inward ; the Western fleets blockade her ports and sweep 
her navies from the sea. But Russia has no peril like 
ours ; England has no danger so great as that which 
threatens us this day. In the darkest periods of the 
American Bevolution, when Washington's army, without 
blankets, without coats, without shoes, fled through the 
Jerseys, when they marked the ice of the Delaware, and 
left revolutionaiy tracks in frozen blood, we were not in 
such peril as to-aay. When General Gage had the throat 
of Boston in his hand, and perfidiously disarmed the people, 
we were not in such danger. Tea, when four hundred 
houses in yonder town went, up in one great doud of smoke 
towards heaven, the liberties of America were not in such 
peril as they; are to-day. Then we were called to fight 
with swords — and when that work was to be done, was 
America ever found wanting? Then our adversary was 
the other side of the sea, and wicked statutes were enacted 
against us in Westminster Hall. ITow our enemy is at 
home; and something far costlier than swords is to be 
caUed into service. 

Look at some of these dangers. I shaU pass by all that 
are trifling. I find four great perils. Here they r^e : — 

I. There comes the danger from our exclusive Devotion 
to Eiohes. 

H. The danger from the Roman Catholic Church, 
established in the midst of us. 

III. The danger fsam the idea that there is no Higher 
Law above the Statutes which men make. 

,IV. The danger from the Institution of Slavery, which 
is based on that atheistic idea last named. 

I. Of THE DANGER WHICH COMES FROM 01} E EXCLUSIVE 

DEVo^tON TO Riches. 
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Power is never hit- without a possessor : wliea it fell 
from tlie theocratic and mHitaiy classes, from the priest, 
the noble, and the Idng, it passed to the hands of the 
capitalists. In America, ecclesiastical office is not power ; 
noble or royal birth is of small value. If Madison or 
Jefferson had left any sons but midattoes, their d^tin- 
guished birth would avail them nothing. Tne eon of 
Patrick Henry lived a stroHtng schoolmaster, and a pauper's 
fimeral was asked for his Iwdy. Money is power ; the 
only permanent and transmissible power; it goes by 
device. Money "can ennoble sots and slaves and cowards." 

It gives, rank in the Church. The millioii'aire is always 
a saint. The priests of commerce will think twice before 
damning a man who enhances their salary and gives them 
dinners. In one thing the American Heaven resembles 
the New Jerusalem:— its pavement is "of iine gold." The 
capitalist has the chief seat in our Christian synagogue. It 
is a rare minister who dares assail a vice which has riches 
on its side. Is there a clergyman at the South who speaks 
against the profitable wickedness which chains three 
million American men ? How few r.t the North ! European 
gentility is ancient power ; American is new money hot 
&om the stamping. 

In society, money is genteel ; it is always respectable. 
The high pkces ot society do not belong to ecclesiastical 
men, as in Borne ; to military men, as in St. Petersburg ; 
to men of famous family, as in England and Spain ; to 
men of science and literature, men of genius, as in Berlin; 
but to rich men. 

Money gives distinction in literature, so far as tiie 
literary class can control the public judgment. The colleges 
revere a rich man's son ; they name professorships after 
such as endow them with money, not mind. Critics 
respect a rich man's book ; if he has not brains, he has 
brass, which is better. The capitalist is admitted a member 
of the Academies of Arts and Sciences, of collegiate 
societies ; if he cannot write dissertations, he can give 
suppers, and there must be a material basis for science. At 
anniversaries, he receives the honorary degree. " 'Tis 
easier to weigh purses, sure, than brains. A dull scholar 
is expelled from college for idleness, and twenty years later 
returns to Hew England with half a million oi money, and 
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gets his degi-ee. As he piizsles at the Latin diploma, he 
miss, " If I had come home poor, I wonder ho\y long it 
woitldhsve taken the 'Alma Mater' to find out that I was 
evor a *good scholar/ and now 'merited an honorary- 
degree'— facts which I never knew before ! " 

la politics, money has more infiuence than in Tm'key, 
Austria, Eussia, England, or Spain. For in onr polities 
the interest of propciiy is preferred before all others. 
Jfational legislation almost invariably favours capital, and 
not tho labouring hand. The Federalists feared that riches 
would noi be safe in Ainerica — the many would plunder 
the wealthy few. It was a groundless fear. In an 
industrial commonwealth, property is sure of popidar pro- 
tection. Where all own hayricks no one scatters fire- 
brands. Nowhere in the world is property so secure or so 
much respected ; for it; rests on a more natural basis than 
elsewhere. Nowhere is wealth so powerful, in Church, 
Society, and State. In Kentucky aad elsewhere, it can 
take the murderer's neck out of the halter. It can imke 
the foolish "wise;" the duU man "eloquent;" the mean 
man " hoEooi'able, one of our most prominent citizens;" 
the heretic " sound orthodox;" the ugly " fair ; " the old 
man a "desirable young bridegi-oora." Nay, vice itself 
becomes virtue, and man-stealing is Christianity ! 

Here, nc Jiing but the voter's naked ballot holds money 
in check : there are no great families with their historic 
tradition, as in all Europe; no bodies of literary or 
scientific men to oppose their genius to mere material gold. 
Tho Church is no barrier, only its servant, for when the 
minister depends on the wealth of his parish for support, 
you know the common consequence. Lying rides on obli- 
gation's back. The minister respects tho hand that feeds 
hiin : " the ox Imoweth his owner, and the ass his master's 
crib.'* Yet now and then a minister looks (starvation in 
the face, and continues his impopular service of God. No 
political institutions check the authority of wealth ; it can 
bribe and buy the venal; tho brave it sometimes can 
intimidate and starve. Money can often cany a bill 
through the legislature — estate or national. Tho majority 
is hardly strong enough to check this pecuniary sway. 

In the " most democratic" States, gold is most powerful. 
Thus, in fifteen Stat^ of America, three hundred thousand 
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proprietors owa thirteen hundred miUions of . money in- 
vested in men. In virtue thereof they control the legisla- 
tion of their own States, making their institutions despotic, 
and not republican; they keep the poor white man from 
political power, from comfort, from the natural means of 
education and religion ; they destroy his self-respect, and 
leave him nothing but Lis body; from the poorest of the 
poor, they take away his body itself. Kext they control 
the legislation of America ; they make the President, they 
appoint the Supreme Court, they control the Senate, the 
Bepresentatives ; they determine the domestic and foreign 
policy of the nation^ Finally, they affect the laws of all 
the other sisteen States — the Southern hand colouring the 
local institutions of New Haven and Boston. 

That is only one example — one of many. Eussia is 
governed by a long-descended Czar ; England by a Queen, 
nobles, and gentry, — men of ancient family, with culture 
and riches. America is ruled by a troop of men with 
nothing but new money and what it brings — ^three hundred 
thousand slaveholders and their servants, North and South. 
Boston is under their thumb ; at their command the mayor 
spits in the face of Massachusetts law, and plants a 
thousand bayonets at the people's throat. They make ball 
cartridges under the eaves of Faneuil Hall. 

Accordingly, money is the great object of desii'e and 
pursuit. There are material reasons why this is so in 
many lands : — ^in America there are also social, political, 
and ecclesiastical reasons for it. "To be rich is to bo 
blessed : poverty is damnation : " that is the popular creed. 

The pubKo looks superficially at the immediate effect of 
this opinion, at this exceeding and exclusive desire for 
riches ; they see its effect on Israel and John Jacob, on 
Stephen, Peter, and Robert : it makes them rich, and their 



will this have on the nation ? They foresee not the future 
evil it threatens. JSTay, they, do not consider how it 
debauches the institutions of America— ecclesiaatical, aca- 
demic, social, political ; how it corrupts the hearts of the 
people, making them prize money as the end of life, and 
manhood as only the mea,ns thereto, making money master, 
and human nature its tool or servant, but no more. 
The political effect of this unnatural esteem for riches is 
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not at all well understood. History but too plainly tells of 
tiie dangerous power of priests or nobles consolidated into 
a clasS; and their imited forces "directed by a single able 
bead. The power of allied kings, concentrating wbole 
realms of men and money on a single point ; tbe efteot of 
armies and navies collected together and marshalled by a 
single will ; is aU too boldly written in the ruin of many a 
State. We have often been warned against the peril from 
forts, and castles, and standing armies. But the power of 
coiisolidated riches, the peril which accumulated property 
may bring upon the liberties of an industrial common- 
wealth, though formidably near, as yet is aU imknown, all 
imconsidered too. ALready the consolidated property of 
one-eightieth part of the population controls all the rest. " 

Two special causes, both exceptional and fleeting, just 
now stimulate the acquisitiveness of America almost to 
madness. 

One is the rapid development of the art of manufacturing 
the raw materials gathered from the bosom or the surface 
of the earth. The invention of printing made education 
and freedom possible on a large scd.e; one of the immediate 
results thereof is this— the head briefly performs the else 
long-protracted labour of the hand. Wiad, water, fire, 
ste«.m, lightning, have become pliant forces to manufacture 
wood, flax, cotton, wool, and all the metals. This result 
is nowhere so noticeable aa in New England, where educa- 
tion is almost universal. The New England school-house 
is the machine-shop of America. What the State invests 
in slates and teachers pays dividends in hard coin. This 
new power over the material world, the first and unex- 
pected commercial result of the public education of the 
people, gives a great and parhaps lasting stimulus to the 
pursuit of wealth. It affects the most undisciplined por- 
tions of the world,-— for the educated man leaves much 
rough labour for the ignorant, and enhances the demand 
for the results of their toil. The thinking head raises the 
wages of all mere hands. Hence arises the increased 
value of slaves at the South, and the rapid immigration of 
the most ignorant Irishmen to the North. They are to 
the thoughtful projector what the Merrimack is to the 
cotton-spinner — ^a rude force pliant before his will. Dr. 
iS'austus is the imconscious pioneer of many a pilgrimage. 
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The other caose is the discovery of gold in Oaliforaia 
and then in Australia. This doubles or trebles the pecu- 
niary momentum of America. Its stimtdating influence 
on our covetouaness, accumidation, and luxury, is obvious. 
What :ftirther and ultiaaate effects it will iproduce l shall 
not now pause to inquire. When a whirlwind rises, all 
men can Bee that dust is mounting to the sky. 

Besides, the form of American industry id changed. 
Once New England and all the Korth were chiefly agricul- 
tural; manufeotures and conmierce were conducted on a 
small scale; and therein each man wrought on his^ own 
account. There was a great deal of individual j^otivity, 
individuality of character. Few men workej^ for wages. 
Wow New England is mainly manufacturing and commer- 
cial, Vermont is the only farming State. Mechanics, men 
and women, work for wages ; many in the employment of 
a single man; thousands in the pay of one com]pany, 
organized by superior ability. The workman loses Ms in- 
dependence, and is not only yaid but governed also by his 
employer's money. His opinions and character are formed 
after the prescribed pattern, by the mill he works in. The 
old military organizations for defence or aggression brought 
freedom of body distinctly in peril : the new industrial or- 
ganizations jeopardize spiritual individuality, all freedom 
of luind and conscience. New England is a monumental 
proof thereof. 

Another change also follows : the military habits of the 
North are aU gone. Once New England had more fire- 
locks than householders ; every man was a sc^'lier and a 
marksman. Now the people have lost their tasw for mili- 
tary disciplinei and neither keep nor bear arms. Of course 
a few holiday soldiers, called out by a doctor, and com- 
manded by an apothecary, can overawe the town. 

The Northern, and especially the Eastern and Middle 
States, are the great centre of this industrial development. 
Here, and especially in Now England, the desire for riches 
has become so powerful that a very large proportion of our 
men of the greatest practical intellect have almost exclu- 
: eively turned their attention to purely productive businesb, 
' to commerce and manufactures. They rarely engage in 
the work of politics — unprofitable and distastofol to the 
individual, and, at first sight, merely preservative and 
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defensive to the commnnity . This they shun or neglect, 
as the mass of men avoid military diseipline. 

The statutes must be made and administered by politi- 
cians. Here they are not able men. Of the forty-one 
Hew England delegates in Congress, of the six governors;, 
of the many other professions! leaders in politics, how 
many first-rate men are there? how many middle-sized 
second-rate men? The control of the national affairs 
passes out of the fingers of the JTorth — which has yet 
three-fifths of the population, and more than four-fifths 
of the speculative and practical intelligence and material 
wealth. The nation is controlled by the South, whose 
ablest men almost exclusively attend to politics. Besides, 
the State politics of the l^orth fall into the hands of men 
quite inadequate to such a weighty trust. This mistake is 
as fatal as it would be in time of war to send all the 'able- 
bodied men to the plough, and the women and children 
to the camp. We are mismanaged at home, and disho- 
nourably routed in the Federal capital. In the present 
state of the world I think no nation would be justmed in 
turning nonTresistant,' tearing down its forts, disbanding 
its armies, melting up its guns and swords ; and I am sure 
the liTorth suffers samy from devoting so large a part of its 
masterly, practical men to the productive work of com- 
merce and manufactures. Her politicians are not strong 
enough for her own defence. In American politics the 
great battle of ideas and principles, yea, of measures, is 
to bfc fought. Shall we keep our Washingtons surveying 
land? 

The national effect of this estimate and accumulation of 
riches is to produce a great and rapid development of the 
practical imderstanding ; a great love for vulgar fineiy 
which pleases the palate or the eye ; great luxury of dress, 
ornament, fumitmre. You see this in the hotels and 
public carriages on land and sea, in the costume of the 
nation, at public and private tables. Along with this there 
comes a certain refinement of the public taste. 

But there is ho proportionate culture of the higher 
intellectual faculties— of the reason and imagination ; 
still less of yet nobler powera— moral, affectional, and re-* 
ligious. . From the common school to the coUege, the chief 
things taught are arithmetic and elocution ; not the art to 
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reason and create, but tlie trade to calculate and expi-ess. 
Eveiything is measured by the money standard. "The 
protection of property is the great object of government." 
The politician must suit the pecuniary interest of his con- 
stituency, though at the cost of justice ; the writer, author, 
or editor, the pecuniary interest of his readers, though at 
the sacrifice of truth ; the minister, the pecuniary interest 
of his audience, though piety end morality both come to 
the ground. Mammon is a profitable god to worship — he 
gives dinners I 

I think it must be confessed in the last eighty years the 
general moral and religious tone of the people in the free 
States has inipro'«red. This change comes from the natural 
forward tendency of mankind, the instinct of development 
quickened by our free institutions. But, at the same time, 
it is quite pkin to me that the moral and religious tone of 
American politicians, writers, and preachers, has propor- 
tionately and absolutely gone down. You see this in ttie 
great towns : if Boston were once the " Athens of America," 
she is now only the " Corinth." Athens has retreated to 
some inknd Salamis. 

But, in general, this peril from the excessive pursuit of 
riches comes unavoidably from our position in time and 
space, and our consequent pob'tical institutions. It belongs 
to the period of transition from the old form of vicarious 
rule by theocratic, military, and aristocratic governments, 
to the personal administration of an industnal common- 
wealth. I do not much fear this peril, nor apprehend 
lasting evil from it. One of the great things which man- 
kind now most needs is power over the material world as 
the basis for the? higher development of our spiritual facul- 
ties. Wealth 'is indispensable ; it is the material pulp 
around the spiritual seed. No nation was ever too rich, 
too well fed, clad, housed, and comforted. The human 
race stiU suffers from poverty, the great obstacle to our 
progress. Doubtless we shall make many errors in our 
3iational attempt to organize the. productive forces into an 
industrial State, as our fathers — -ttiousands of years a^o — - 
in organizing their destructivo powers into a. miktary 
state. Once, man cut his fingers with iron; he now 
poisons them with gold. All Christendom • shares tliis 
peril, though America feels it most. She is now like a 
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thriving man who gets rich fast, and thinks more than 
he ought of his money, and less of hia manhood. Some 
iiaidforiroue, the ruin of a prodigal son perishing in quick- 
sands of gxjld, will, b^-and-by, convince him that riches 
is not the only thing m life. 

II. Op the danger which comes feom the Eoman 
Catholic Chubch,. 

The Roman Oatholio Church claims infallibility for itself, 
and denies spiritual freedom, liberty of mind or conscience, 
to its members. It is iherefore the foe to aU progrefia ; it 
is deadly hcstile to democracy. To mankind tms is ite 
finst command— Submit to an external authority ; subordi- 
nate your human nature to an element foreign and abhor- 
rent thei-etol It aims at absolute domination over the 
body and the spirit of man. The CathoHc Church can 
never escape from the consequences of her first principle. 
She is the natural alhr of tyrants, and the irreconcileable 
enemv of freedom. Lidividud Catholics in America, as 
elsewiiore, are inconsistent, and favour the progress of 
mankind. Alas ! such are exceptional; tbe Catholic Church 
has an iron logic, and consistently hates liberty in all its 
fonuQ — ^free thought, free speech, 

I quote the words of her own authors in America, re- 
cently uttered by the press. "Protestantism . . . has 
not and never can have any rights where Catholicity is 
triumphant." " "We lose all the breath we expend in de- 
claimmg a^mnst bigotry and intolerance, and in favour of 
religious hberty." "Religious liberty [in America] is 
merely endured until the opposite can be carried into exe- 
cution without peril to the Catholic world." " OatboHeity 
will one day rule in America, and then religious liberty is at 
an end." " The very name of Liberty . . . ought to be ban- 
ished from the very domain of religion." " JSfo man has a 
right to choose his religion." " Catholicism is the most 
intolerant of creeds. It is intolerance itself, for it is the 
truth itself."* 

The Catholic population is not great in numbers. In 
1852v there were in America 1,712 churches, 1,674 priests^ 

• Tha above, and many more similar declarations, may be fotmd in a 
little pamphlot— " Familiar Letters to John B. Fitzpatrick,' the Catholitj 
Bishop of Boston, an Independent Lrishman." Boston, IQoii 
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396 tkeological students, 32 bishops, 7 arohbistops, cburcb- 
property worth about $10,000,000, and 1,728,000 Catho- 
lics. But most of them are of the Celtic stock, which has 
new much favoiired Protestantism or individual liberty 
in "igion ; and in this i-espect is widely dist^guished 
from the Teutonic population, who have the strongest eth- 
nological, instinct for personal freedom. 

Besides, the Catholics are governed with absolute rigour 
by their clergy, who are celibate priests, a social caste by 
themselves, not sympathizing with manldnd, but emascu- 
lated of the natural humanities of ovx race. I'here are 
exceptional men amongst them, but such seems to be the 
rule with the class of Catholic priests in America. They 
are united into one compact body, with complete corporate 
uuity of action, and ruled despotically by their bishops, 
archbishops, and Pope. The Catholic worshipper is not 
to think, but to believe and obey ; the priest not to reason 
and'consider, but to proclaim and command ; the voter is not 
to inquire and examine, but to deposit his ballot as the 
ecclesiastical authority directs. The better religious orders 
do not visit America ; the Jesuits, the most subtle enemies 
of humanity, come in abundance ; some are known, others 
stealthily prowl about the land, all the more dangerous for 
their disguise. They aU act under the direction of a single 
head. One shrewd Protestant minister may be equal to 
one Jesuit, but no ten or forty Protestant ministers is a 
match for a combination of ten Jesuits, bred to the business 
of deception, knowing no allegiance to truth or justice, 
consciously disregarding the higher law of God, with the 
notorious maxim that ** the endjustifies the means," bound 
to their order by the most stringent oath, and devoted to 
the worst purposes of the Catholic Church. 

All these priests owe allegiance to a foreign head. It is 
not an American Church ; it is Roman, not free, individual, 
but despotic ; nay, in its designs not so much human as 
merely Papal. 

The Ca^olic Church opposes everything which favours 
democracy and the natural rights of man. It hates our 
free churches, free prsssy. and, above aU, oui' free schools. 
No owl more shuns the light. It hat«s the rule of minori- 
ties, the voice Of the people ; it loves violence,force, and blood. 

The Catholic clergy are on the side of Slavery. They 
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find it is the dominant power, and pay court thereto that 
thejr liiay rise by its help. They love Slavery itself; it is 
an institution thoroughly congenial to them, consistent 
with the first principles of their Church. Their Jesuit 
leaders ^hink it is " an ulcer which wiU eat up the Ee- 
public," and so stimulate and foster it for the ruin of Demo- 
cracy, the deadliest foe of the Roman hieiarchy. 

Besides, most of the Catholics are the victims of oppres- 
sion, — poor, illiterate, oppressed, and often vicious. Their 
circumstances have ground the humanity out of them. No 
sect ftimishes half so many criminals—victims of society 
before they become its foes ; no sect has so little philan- 
thropy ; none is so greedy to oppress. All this is natural. 
The lower you go down the coarser and more cruel do you 
find the human being. 

I am told there is not in all America a single CathoKc 
newspaper hostile to Slavery ; not one opposed to tyranny 
in general ; not one that takes sides with the oppressed in 
Europe. There is not in America a man bom and bred in 
the Catholic Church, who is eminent for philosophy, science, 
literature, or art; none distinguished for philanthropy I 
The water tastes of the fountain. 

Catholic votes are in the market ; the bishops^ can dis- 
pose of them — ^politicians will make their ""nd. Shall it be 
the sacrifice of the free schools ? of other noble institutions ? 
In some States it seems not unlikely. 

I do not think our leading men see all this danger. But 
the baneful influence of the Church of the dark ages begins 
to show itself in the press, in the schools, and stm more in 
the politics of America. Yet I am glad the Catholics come 
here. Let America be an asylum for the poor aiid the 
down-trodden i)f all lands ; let the Irish ships, reeking 
with misery, land their human burdens in our harbours. 
The continent is wide enough for aU. I rejoice that in 
America there is no national form of religion; — let the 
Jew, the Chinese Buddhist, tho savage Indian, the Mormon, 
the Protestant, and the Catholic have free opportunity to 
be faithM each to his own conscience. Let the American 
Catholic have his bishops, his archbishops, and his Pope, 
his Jesuits, his convents, his nunneries, his celibate priest- 
hood of hard drinkers, if he will. Let him oppose the 
public education of the people ; oppose thf * press, the 
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meeting-house, and the hallot-box ; nay, oppose temperance 
and religion, if he iikes. If, with truth and justice on oul" 
side, the few Catholics can overcome the many Protestants, 
we deserve defeat. We should be false to the first princi- 
ples of democratic theory, if we did not grant them their 
imalienable rights. Let there be no tyranny ; let us pay 
the Catholics good for ill ; and cast out Satan by the 
finger of God, not by the Prince of Devils. This peril is 
easily mastered. The Catholic Church has still many 
lessons to oflPer the Protestants. 

III. Op THE DANGER fROM THE IdEA THAT THERE IS 

NO Higher Law above the Statutes op Men. 

Of late years, it has been industriously taught in America 
that there is no law of nature superior to the statutes which 
men eriaot; that politics are not amenable to conscience or 
to God. Accordingly, the American Congress knows no 
check in legislation but the Constitution of the United 
States and the will of the majority ; none in the Constitution 
of the IJniverse and the wiU of God. The atheistic idea of 
the Jesuits, that the end justifies the means, is made the 
first principle in American politics. Hence it has been 
repeatedly declared by "prominent clergjrmen" that 
politics should riot be treated of in the pulpit ; they are 
not amenable to religion ; Christianity has nothing to do 
with making or administering the laws. "When the Pha- 
risees and Sadducees.have silenced the prophet and the 
apostle, it is not difficult to make men believe that Machia- 
velli is a great saint, and Jesuitism the revealed religion of 
politics ! Let the legislators make what wicked laws they 
will against the rights of man ; the priest of commerce is 
to say nothing. 'N&y, the legislators themselves are never 
to refer to justice and the eternal right, only to the expe- 
diency of the hour. 

Then when the statute is made, the magistrate is not to 
ask if it be just, he is only to execute it ; the people are 
to obey and help enforce the wicked enactment, never 
asking if it be right. The highest virtue in. the peopje 
is — " unquestioning submission to the Constitution or, 
when the statute violates their conscience, to do " a dis- 
agreeable duty I" Thus the political action of the people 
is exempted from the jurisdiction of God and His natural 
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moral law I " Ciiristian% has nothiBg to do with poli- 
tics!" 

"Withiii a few years this doctrine lias been taught m a 
^eat variety of forms. At first it came in Tdth evil laws, 
siaipiy as the occasional support of a measure ; at length it 
is announced as a principle. It haa taken a deep hwd on 
the educated classes of the community ; for our " superior 
education" is almost wholly of the intellect, and of only 
its humbler powers. It appears among the lawyers, the 
Jjoliticians, the editors, and the ministers. Some deny the 
natural distinction between right and wrong. " Justice," 
is a matter of conTention ; things are not " true," but 
*' agreed upon _ not " right," only " assented to." There 
is no " moral obligation." Government rests on a compact, 
having its ultimate foundation on the caprice of men, not 
in their z: a al nature. Wh&t are called natural rights are 
only certain conveniences agreed upon amongst men ; legal 
fictions— their recognition is their essence, they, are the 
creatures of a compact. Properly has no foundation in the 
nature of things ; it may consist of whatever the legis- 
lature determines — land, cattle, food, clothing ; or of men, 
women, and children. Dives may own Lazarus as well as 
the dogs who serve him at the gate. There is no political 
anorality, only jpoUtical economy. 

This conclusion arises from the philosophy of Hobbes 
and Fihner ; yes, from the first principles of Locke and 
Bousseau, It is one of the worst results of materialism 
and practical atheism. It takes different forms ia different 
nations. In a monarchy it has for its axiom, " The King 
can do no wrong ; he is the Norm of Law— F<7a? Reffis voso 
Dei." In a Democracy, " The majority can do no wrong ; 
they aro the Norm of Law-^Vox Populi vose Dei" So 
the Statute becomes an idol; loyalty takes the place of 
religion, and' despotism becomes enthroned on the necks of 
the people. 

. It is not surprising that this doctrine should be taught 
from the pulpit in Catholic countries — ^it is conformable to 
the genem conduct; of the Roman Church. It belongs 
also wi<h.,the sensational philosophy which has yet done so 
much to break to ;^ieces the theology of the Dark Ages . 
and does not astonish one in the sects which build fhereon. 
But at first sight it seoms amazing that AmericauL Chris- 
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tians of tlie Puiit'dmc stoclc, witli a plijlosopliy tliat 
transcends sensationalism, should prove false to the only 
principle which at once justifies the conduct of Jesus, of 
Luthor, and the Puritans themselves. For certainly if 
obedience to the established law be the highest virtue, tnea 
the Patriots and Pilgrims of New England, the Beformers 
of the Church, the glorious company of the Apostles, the 
goodly fellowship of the Prophets, and the noble army of 
martyrs^ —nay, Jesus himself,-— were only criminals and 
traitors. To appreciate this denial of the first principle of 
all religion, it would be nec-essary to go deep into the 
theology of Ch:^stendoi»' ouch t <i3 fatal error of all 
the three parties jus- ^ io. For that there is now 

no time. 

One of ihe cor of this atheistic denial of the 

natural foundat* . _iuman laws is, the preponderance of 
parties. An opinion before it becomes a law, while it is 
yet a tendency, becomes organiised into a faction, or party. 
Members of the party feel the same loyalty thereto which 
narrow patriots feel for their nation, or bigots for their 
sect ; they give up their mind and conscience to their party. 
So fidelity to their party, right or wrong, is deemed a great 
political virtue ; the individual member is bound by the 
party opinion. Thus is the private conscience still further 
debauched by the second act in this atheistic popular 
tragedy. 

Thus both national and party politics are taken out of 
the jurisdiction of morals, declared not amenable to con- 
science : in other words, are left to the control of political 
Jesuits. An .American may read the Jiatural result of such 
principles in the downfall, of the Grecian and Italian 
Republics, or wait to behold it in his own land. 

IV. Of iche dangebs feom the Institution of Slavery 

•WHICH BESTS ON THIS FaLSE IpEA. 

Slavery is the child of Violence and Atheism. Brute 
material force is its father : the atheistic idea that there is 
no law of God above the passions of men — that is the 
mother of it. I have lately spoken so long, so often, and 
with such publicity, both cf speech and print, respecting 
the extent of Slavery in America, and its constant advance 
since 1788,, that I shall pass over all that theme^ and speak 
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more directly ' of the present danger it "brings upon our 
freedom. 

There cm be no national welfare without national unitj' 
of action. That cannot take place unless there is national 
unity of idea in fundamentals. Without this a nation is 
a "house di-'.dded against itself;" of course it cannot 
stand. It is what mechanics call a figure without equili- 
brium ; the different parts thereof do not balance. 

Now, in the American State there are two distinct ideas 
— ^Freedom and Slavery. 

The idea of freedom first got a nationd expression 
seventy-eight years ago next Tuesday. Here it is. I put 
it in a philosophic form. There are five points to it. 

First. AU men are endowed by their Creator with certain 
natnral rights, amongst which is the right to life, liberty, 
and the pui-suit of happiness. 

Second. These rignts are unalienable; they can be 
alienated and forfeited only by the possessor thereof; 
the father cannot alienate them tov the eon, nor the son for 
the father ; nor the husband for the wife, nor the wife 
for the husband ; nor the strong for the weak, nor the 
weak for the strong ; nor the few for the many, nor the 
many for the few ; and so on. 

Third. In respect to these all men are equal ; the rich 
man has not more, and the poor less ; the strong man has 
not more, and the weak man less : — all are exactly equal 
in these rights, however unequal in their powers. 

Fourth. It is the func tion of government to secure these 
natural, imalienable, and equal rights to every man. 

Fifth. Government derives all its divine right from its 
conformily with these ideae, all its human sanction from 
the consent of the governed. 

That is the idea of Freedom. I used to call it " the 
American idea;" it was when I was younger than I am 
to-day. It is uerived from human nature ; it rests on thfe 
immutable laws of God ; it is part of the natural religion 
of mankind. It demands a government after natural 
justice, which is the point common between the conscience 
of God and the conscience of mankind, the point common 
also between the interests of one man and of all men. 

JJifpw this government, just in its substance, in its form 
must be democratic : that is to eay, the government of all, 
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by all, and for all. You see what consequences must folio??' 
from such an idea, and the attempt to re-enact the law of 
God into political institutions. There -will foUow the 
freedom of the people, respect for every natural right 
of aU men, the rights of their body, and of thei^ spirit— 
the rights of mind and conscience;^ heart and soul. There 
must be some restraint— as of children by their parents, 
as cf bad men by good men; but it will be restraint for 
the joint good of all parties concerned ; not restraint for 
the exclusive benefit of the restrainer. The ultimate coH" 
sequence of this will be the material and spiritual welfare 
of all— riches, comfort, noble manhood, all desirable 
things. 

That is the idea of Freedom. It appears in the Becla- 
of Independence ; it re-appears in the Preamble to 
the American Constitution, which aims " to establish 
justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the common 
defence, promote the general welfare, and secure the bless- 
ings of liberty." That is a religious idea ; and when men 
pray for the "reign of justice" and the "kingdom of 
heaven," to come on earth politically, I suppose they mean 
that there may be a commonwealth where every man has 
his natural rights of mind, body, and estate. 

I^ext is the idea of Slavery. Here it is. I put it also 
in a philosophic form. There are three pointe which I 
make. 

First. There are no natural, unalienable, and equal rights, 
wherewith men are endowed by their Creator ; no natural, 
unalienable, and equal right to life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness. 

Second. There is a groat diversity of powers, and in 
virtue thereof the strong man may rule and oppress, 
enslave and ruin the weak, for his interest and against 
theirs. 

Third. There is no natural law of God to forbid the 
strong to oppress the weak, and enslave and ruin, the 
weaJc, 

That is the idea of Slavery. It has never got a national 
expression in America j it has never been laid down as a 
principle in any act of the American people, nor in any 
single State, so far as I know. All profess the opposite ; 
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"but it 13 involved m the measures of both State and 
nation. This idea is foiiBded ia the selfi^ness of mm ; it 
ia atheistic. 

The idea mxist lead to a corresponding government ; that 
will be imjttst ia its substance — ^for it wiU depend not on 
natural right, but on personal force ; not on the Gonstita- 
tion of the imiveisej but on the compact of men. It is the 
abnegation of God in the Universe and of conscience in 
man. Its form will be despotism — the government of all 
by a part, for the sake of a part. It may be a single- 
headed despotism, or '. a despotism of many heads ; but 
whether a Cyclpps or a Hydra, is is alike " the abonuna- 
tion which maketh desolate." Its ultimate consequence is 
plain to foresee — poverty to a nation, misery, ruin. 

At first Slavery came as a measure; nothing was said 
about it as a principle. But in a country fuU of school- 
masters, legJsktures, newspapers, talking men- — a measure 
without a 7>riuciple to bear it up is like a single twig of 
willow cast out on a wooden- floor ; there is nothing for it 
to grow by ; it will die. So of late the principle has been, 
boldly avowed. Mr, Cjdhoan denied the self-evident 
truths of the Declaration of Independence; denied the 
natiiral, unalienable, and equal rights of man. Many 
since have done the same— political, literary, and mercan- 
tile men, and, of course, ecclesiastical men; there are 
enough of them always in the market. Ail parts of the 
idea of Slavery have neen affirmed by prominent men at 
the North and tho Souiii. It has been acted on in the for- 
mation of the constitution of eveiy slave State, and in the 
passage of many of its laws. It lies at the baids of a 
great deal of national legislation. 

Hear the opinions of some of our Southern patriots : 
" Slavery is coeval with society " It was commended by 
God's chosen theocracy, and sanctioned b^ Eis Apostles in 
the Christian Church." All ancient hterature "is th& 
literature of alaveholde:^;" "Eome and Greece owed their 
literary and national greatness esKcludvely to the institu- 
tion of Slavery " SJSvery is as necessary for the welfare 
• of iltQ Southern States as sunshine is for the flowers of the 
prairies;" "A noble and necessary iostituticai of God'a 
creation."* '•'Kature is the mother and pax)te<itor of 
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SlaTory " Domestic Slavery is not only miural and 
cessary, hi\\ a great blessing/* " Free society hi a sad and 
signal failure;" "it does well enough in a ne^ country." 
" Free society has become diseased by aboHshini^ Slavery. 
It can only be restored to pristine health, happmess, and 
prosperity by re-institating Slavery." " Slavery may be 
administered under a new name." "Free society is a 
monstrosity. Like aU monsters it wilt be short-lived. 
We dare and do viridicate Slavery in the abstract." The 
negro " needs a master to protect and govern liim ; bo do 
the ignorant poor in old countries."* 

"There is no moral wrong in Slavery;" it "is the 
normal condition of himian society." " T'he benefits and 
advantages which so far have resulted from thia institution 
we take as lights to guide us to the brighter truths of its 
future history." "We belong to that society of which 
Slavery is the distinguishing element, and we are not 
ashamed of it. We find it marked by every evidence of 
Divine approval." t 

These two ideas are now fairly on foot, ^hey ere 
hostile ; they are both mutually invasive and destructive. 
They are in exact opposition to each other, and the nation 
which embodies these two is not a figure of equilibrium. 
As both are active forces in the minds of men, and as each 
idea tends to become a fact— a imiversal at^d exoltisive 
fact — as men with these ideas organize into parties as a 
means to make their idea into a fact, it follqwgf that' 
there must not only be strife amongst philosophical men 
about these antagonistic principles and ideas, Mt a stHfe 
of practical men about corresponding facts and measar^; 
So the quarrel, if not otherwise ended, will pafea froimt words! 
to what seems more serious and one will overcome the 
other. 

So long as these two ideas exist in the nation as two 
political forces there is no national unity of idea, of course!, 
no imity of action. For there is ho centre of . gravity 
common to Freedom and Slavery. They wiU not cbinpose 
an equilibrions figure. Yra may cry, "Peace ! peace 

* Bielmond Ewarivmer, jQn6'2S, 18S4. , 
t Chwrleston Stmdari (S.C), IfuiiQ 21, 1854. , 
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hnt so long as these two antagonistic ideas remain, Gach. 
seeking to oyganize itself and get exclusive power, there 
is no peace ; there can be none. 

The qnestioa before the nation to day is, Which shall 
jprevail — ^the idea and fact of Freedom, or the idea and the 
factof Slavery J Freedom, exclusive and universal, or Slavery, 
exclusive and universal? The question is not merely. 
Shall the African be bond or free ? but shall America be a 
democracy or a despotism ? For nothing is so remorseless 
as an idea, and no logic is so strong as the historical 
development of a national idea by miUions of men. A 
measure ia nothing without its principle. The idea which 
aJlowB Slavery in South Carolina will establish it also in 
Kew England. The bondage of a black man in Alexandria 
imperils every white woman's daughter in Boston, You 
cannot escape the consequences of a first principle more 
than you can " take the leap of Niagara and stop when 
half-way down." The principle which recognises Slavery 
in the constitution of the United States would make all. 
America a despotism; while the principle which made 
^'ohn Quincy Adams a free man would extirpate Slavej?y 
from Louisiana and Texas. It is plain America cannot 
long hold these two contradictions in the national conscious- 
ness. Equilibrium must come. 

I^ow there are three possible ways of settling titie quarrel 
between these two ideas ; only three. The categories are 
exhaustive. 

'. This is the 5rst : The discord may rend the nation 
asuiider and the two elements separate and become distinct 
nations— a d^potism with the idea of Slavery, a democracy 
with the idea of Freedom. Then each wiU be an eqidli- 
brious figure. The Anglo-Saxon despotism may go to 
ruin on its own account, while the Anglo-Saxon democracy 
?aarches on. to imtional welfare. That is the first hypo- 
thesis.,, 

;^r,:8econd : The idea of Freedom may destroy Slavery,, 
with. all., its accidents-— attendant and consequent. Then 
the^ nation mi^y>h^ of idea, and so a unity of 

action, and become a harmonious whole, a unit of freedom, 
a great industrial democracy, re-enacting the laws of God, 
and pursuing its y^ay^<wlitin^aUy attaining greater degrees 
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of freedom' and prosperity. That ia the second hypO' 
thesis. « 

*, Here is the third: The idea of Slavery may destroy 
Freedom, with aE its accidents — attendant and consequent. 
Then the nation will become an integer ; only it will be a 
unit of despotism. This involves^ of course, the destruc- 
tive revolution of all our liberal institutions, State as well 
as national. Democracy must go down ; the free press 
go down; the free church go down; the free school go 
down. There must be an industrial despotism, which will 
soon become a military despotism. Popular legislation 
must end ; the Federal Congress will be a club of officials, 
like IsTero's senate, which voted, hia horse first consul. The 
State legislature will be a knot of commissioners, tide- 
waiters, postmasters, district attorneys, deputy-marshals. 
The town-meeting will be a gang of government officers, 
like the "Marshal's Guard,'* revolvers in their pockets, 
soldiers at their back. The Habeas Corpus will be at an 
end; trial by jury never heard oi, and open courts as 
common in America as in Spain or Eome. Commissioners 
Curtis, Loring, and Kane will not be exceptional men ; 
there will be no other "judges j" all courts, courts of the 
kidnapper ; all process siumnary ; all cases decided by the 
win of the Q-ovemment ; arbitrary force the only rule. 
The constable will disappear, the soldier come forth. All 
newspapers wiU be like the "Satanic press" of Boston 
and |[ew York, like the journal of St. retersburg, or the 
Diario Romano, which tell lies when the ruler commands,, 
or teU. truth when he insists upon it. Then the wicked 
will walk on every side,, for the vilest of men wiU be 
exalted, and America^ become the mock and scorn and 
hissing of tho nations, will go down to worse shame thaa 
was ever heaped upon Sodom; for with her lust for - jalth, 
land, and' power, she wHl also have committed nxv crime 
against nature. Then America wiU be another Italy^ 
Greece, Asia Minor, yea, like Gomorrah — for liie Dead 
Sea wUl have settled down upon iss with nothing living 
in its breast, and the rulers will proclaim peace where 
they have made solitude. 

"Which of these three hypotheses shall we take ? 
. 1^ "WjH tfeeoco be a separation of the two elements, and, 
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ft fomation of two distinct States, — ^Freedom with demo- 
cracy, and Slavery with a tendency to despotism ? That 
may eave one half the nation, and leave the other to volun- 
tary rain. Certainly it is better to enter into life halt or 
maimed, rather than having two hands and two feet to be 
cast into- everlasting fire. 

ISTow, I do not suppose it is possible for the Anglo-Saxons 
of America to remain as one nation for a great many years. 
Suppose we become harmonious and prosper abundantly : 
when there are a hundred millions on the Atlantic slope, 
another hundred millions in the Mississippi Valley, a third 
himdred millions on tho Pacific slope, and a fourth hundred 
railliojis in South America, — ^it is not likely that all these 
will hold together. We shall be too wide spread. And, 
besides, it is not according to the disposition of the Teutonic 
family to aggregate into one great State any very large 
body of men ; division, not conglomeration, is after the etti- 
riologic instinct and the historical custom of the Teutonic 
family, and especially of its Anglo-Saxon tribe. We do 
not like centralization of power, but have such strong in- 
dividuality that wo prefer local self-government we are 
social, not gregarious like the Celtic family. I, therefore, 
do not look on the union of the States as a thing that is 
likely to last a great length of time, under any circum- 
stimces. I doubt if any. part of the nation will desire it a 
hundred years hence. 

True, there are causes which tend to keep ns united r 
community of ethnologic origin — ^fifteen miUionia are Anglo- 
Saxon ; — unit;^ of language, literature, religion ; historic 
and legal trauitions, and commercial interest. But all 
these may easily bo overcome, and doubtless wiU be. So a 
dissolution of the great Anglo-Saxon State seems Hkely to 
take place, when the territory is spread so wide that there 
is a practical inconvenience in balancing the nation on a 
single govermnental point ; when the numbers are so great 
that we require many centres of legisslative and administra- 
tive action in order to secure individual freedom of the 
variSf as weB as national nnity of the whole ; or when the 
Federal. Government shall become so corrupt that the 
trunk will not sustain the limbs. Then the branches 
which make up this great American banyan-tree will 
separate &om the rotten primev^ tiomk, draw their sup- 
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port £pom tlieir own local roots, and spread intoi great and 
independent trees. Ali this may take place without 
fighting. Massachusetts and Maine were once a single 
State ; now iriendly sisters. 

But I do not think this " dissolution of the Union " 
will take place immediately, or very soon. For America 
is not now ruled — as it is commonly thought— either by 
the mass of men who follow their national, ethnological, 
and human instincts; or by a few far-sighted men of 
genius for politics, who consciously obey the I^aw of God 
made clear in their own masterly mind and conscience, and 
make stetutes in advance of the calculation or even the in- 
stincts of the people, and so manage the ship of State that 
every occasional tack is on a great circle of the Universe, 
a right line of justice, and therefore the shortest way to 
welfare: but by two very different classes of men; — by 
mercantile men, who covet money, actual or expectant 
capitalists ; and by political men, who want power, actual 
or expectant of&ce-holderis. These appear diverse ; but 
there is a strong unanimity between the two; — ^for the 
mercantile men want money as a means of power, and the 
political men power as a means of money. There are noble 
men in both classes, exceptional, not instantial, men with 
great riches even, and great office. But as a class, these 
men are not above the average morality of the people, often 
below it : they have no deep, religious faith, which leads 
them to trust the Higher Law of God. They do not look 
for principles that are right, conformable to the constitu- 
tion of the universe, and so creative of the nation's perma- 
nent welfare ; bat only for expedient measures, productive 
to themselves of selfish money or selfish power. In gene- 
ral, they have the character of adventurers, the aims of ad- 
venturers, the morals of adventurei-s ; they begin poor, and 
of course obscure, and are then " democratic," and hurrah 
for the people : " Down with the powerful and the rich" is 
the private maxim of their heart. If they are succfessful, 
and become rich, famous, attaining high office, they eom- 
momly despise the people : " Down with the people !" is 
the axiom of their heart— only they dare not say it ; for 
there are so many others with the same selfishness, who 
have not yet achieved their end, and raise the opposite cry. 
The line of the nation's courae is a resultant of the com- 
pound selfishness of these two classes. 
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From these two, mth their mercantile and political sel- 
fislmess, we are to expect no comprehensive morality, which 
will secure the rigltts of mankind ; no comprehensive 
policy, which will secure expedient measures for a long 
time. Both will unite in what serves their apparent in- 
terest, brings money to the trader, power to the politician, 
—whatever be the consequence to the country. 

As things now are, the Union favours the schemes of 
both of these classes of men ; thereby the politician gets 
power, the trader makes money- 

If the Union were to be dissolved and a great Northern 
Commonwealth were to be organized, with the idea of 
freedom, three quarters of the politicians, Federal and 
State, would pass into contempt and oblivion; all that 
class of Northern demagogues who scoff at God's Law, 
such as filled the offices of the late Whig administration in 
its day of power, or as fill the offices of the Democratic 
administration to-day — they would drop down so deep that 
no plummet would ever reach them ; you would never hear 
of them again. 

Gratitude is not a very common virtue ; but gratitude 
to the hand of Slavery, which feeds these creatures, is their 
sole and single moral excellence ; they have that form of 
gratitude, when the hand of Slavery is cut off, that class 
of men will |)erish just as caterpillars die when, some day 
in May, the farmer cuts off from the old tree a great branch 
to graft in a better fruit. The caterpillars will not vote 
for the grafting. That class of men wl go for the Union 
while it serves them. 

Look at the other class. Property is safe in America : 
and why ? Because we have amied to establish a govern- 
ment on natural rights, and property is a natural right ; 
say oligarchic Blackstone and socialistic Proudhon what 
they may, property ia not the mere creature of compact, or 
the child of robbery ; it is founded in the nature of man. 
It has a very great and important function to perform. 
Nowhere in the world is it so much respected as here. 

But there is one kind of property which is not safe just 
now :— Property in men. It is the only kind of property 
which is purely the creature of violence and law ; it has 
»o root in itsefe 

- ifow, the Union protects that " property." There are 
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three iiundred thousand slave-holders, owning thirteen 
hundred millions of doUars invested in men. Theii' wealth 
depends on the Union ; destroy that, and their unnatural 
property will take to itself legs and run off, seeking liberty 
by night, or else stay at home and, like an Anglo-Saxon^ 
take to itself firebrands and swords, and bum down the 
master's house and cut the master's throat. So the slave- 
holder wants the Union ; he makes money by it. Slavery 
is improfitable to the nation. No three millions earn so 
little as the three million slaves. It is costly to every 
State. But it enriches the owner of the slaves. The South 
is agricultural } that is all. She raises cotton, sugar, and 
com ; she has no commerce, no manufactures, no mining. 
The North has mills, ships, mines, manufactures ; buys and 
Bells for the South, and makes money by what impoverishes 
the South. So all the great commercial centres of the 
North aro in favour of Union, in favour of Slavery. The 
instinct of American trade just now is hostile to American 
freedom. The money power and the slave power go hand 
in hand. Of course such editors and ministers as are only 
the tools of the money power, or the sla* 3 power, will be 
fond of "Union at all ' azards." Tb wUl sell their 
mothers to keep it. No\» these are th controlling classes 
of men; these ministers and editors are the mouthpieces 
of these controlling classes of men ; and as these classes 
make money and power out of the Union, for the pi ^sent 
I think the Union will hold together. Yet I know very 
ell that there are causes now at work which embitter the 
linds of men, and which, ii' much enforced, will so exas- 
perate the North that we shall rend the Union asunder at 
a blow. That I think not likely to take place, for the 
South sees the peril and its own ruia. 

II. The next hypothesis is. Freedom may triumph over 
Slavery r That was the expectation once, at the time of thd 
Declaration of Independence ; nay, at the formation of the 
Constitution. But only two national steps have been taken 
against Slavery since then — one the Ordinance of 1787, 
the other the abolition of the African Slave-Trade ; reaUy 
that was done in 1788, formally twenty years after. In the 
individual States, the white man's freedom enlarges every 
year^ but the Federal Government becomes more and 
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more addicted to Slaveiy. TMs hypothesis does Siot seem 
very likely lo be adopted. 

III. Shell Slavery destroy Freedom? It looks very 
much like it. Here are nine great stepa, openly taken 
since '87, in faveur of Slavery. First, America put Slavery 
into the Constitution. Second, out of old soil she mad© 
four new slave States. Third, America, in 1793, adopted 
Slavery as a Federal institution, and guaranteed her pro- 
tection for that kind of property as for no other. Fourth, 
America bought the Louisiana territory in 1803, and. put 
Slavery isito it. Fifth, she thence made Louisiana, Mis- 
souri, and then Arkansas slave States. Sixth, she made 
Slavery perpetual in Florida. Seventh, she annexed Texas. 
Eighth, she fought the Mexican war, and plundered a 
feeble sister republic of California, Utah, and New Mexico, 
to get more slave soU. Ninth, Ajneriea gave ten millions 
of money to Texas to support Slavery, passed the Fugitive 
Slave Bill, and has since kidnapped men in New England, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana,' in all the East, in all the 
West, in ail the Middle States. AH the great cities have 
kidnapped their own citizens. Professional slavoi-hunters 
are members of New England churches ; kidnappers sit 
down at the Lord's table in the city of Cotton, ClmuQcey, 
and Mayhew. In this very year, before it is half througja, 
Ammca has taken two more steps for the desiructioa 
of Freedom. The repetil of the Missouri compromise and 
the ensla\'ement of Nebraska : that is the tenth step. Here 
is the eleventh; The Mexican treatv, giving away ten 
millions of dollars and buying a little strip of worthless 
land, solely that it may serve the cause of Slavery. 

Here axe eleven great steps openly taken towards the 
ruin of liberty in America, Are these the worst? Very 
far from it ! Yet more dangerous things have been done 
in secret. 

I. Slavery has corrupted the mercantile class. Almost 
all the leading merchants of the North are pro-Slavery 
men. ^ They hate freedom, hate your freedom and mine I 
This is the only Christian country in which commerce is 
hostile to freedom. 
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11= See the cormptioii of tHe political c' v Tliere aro 
forty thousand officers of the Federal Govi imt. Look 
at them in Boston — their character is as well known as 
this Hall, Bead their journals ip. this city — do you catch 
a whisper of freedom in them? Slavery has sought its 
menis:! servants — ^men hasely born and basely bred : it has 
corrupted them still further, and put them in office. 
America, like Russia, is the country for mean men to 
thrive in. Give him time and mire enough, a worm can 
crawl as high as an eagle flies. State rights are sacrificed 
at the ISTorth ; centralization goes on with rapid strides ; 
State laws are trodden imder foot.* The JSTorthern Presi- 
dent is ail for Slavery. The JSTorthem members of the 
Cabinet are for Slavery ; in the Senate, fourteen Northern 
Democrats were for the enslavement of Nebraska ; in the 
House of Eepresentatives, forty-four Northern Democrats 
voted for the bill, — fourteen in the Senate, forty«four in tho 
House, fifty-eight Northern men voted againsfc the eon- 
science of the North and the law of God. Only eight 
men out of aU the South could Tie found friendly to justice 
and Ma& to their own local idea of injustice, The present 
administration, with its supple tools of tyranny, came into 
office while the cry of "No Higher liaw" was echoing 
through the land I 

III. Slavery has debauched the Press. How many 
leading journals of commerce and politics in the great 
cities do you know th^t are friendly to Freedom and 
opposed to Slavery ? Out of the five large daily com- 
mercial papers in Boston, Whig or Democratic, I know of 
only ons that has spoken a word for freedom this great 
while. The American newspapers are poor defenders of 
American liberty. Listen to one of them, speaking of 
the last Iddnapping in Boston: "We shall need to em- 
ploy the same measm'es of coercion as are necessaiy in 
monarchical countries." There is always some one reamr to 
do the basest deeds. Yet there are eome noble ioumak— 

* While tliia volnme is passing through the press, another example of 
this same coiTuption appeara, The Senate ■passes a bill to protect United 
States officers engaged in kidnapping citizens of the free States, from 
the jastico of the people. Such kidnappers are to be tried in the kid- 
napper? ' court. 
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"pditical and commercial ; sucli aa the New York Tnbune 
and Eveninf/ Post, 

rV. Then our colleges and scliools are corrupted hy 
Slavery. 1 do not know of five colleges in aU the North 
wliich publicly appear on the side of Freedom. What the 
heaiis of the presidents and professors are, God knows, not 
I. The great crime against humanity, practical atheism, 
found ready support in l^orthei'n colleges, in 1850 and 1851. 
Once, the common reading hooks of our schools were lull 
of noble words. Eead the school-books now made by 
Yajikee pedlers of literature, and what liberal ideas do 
you find there ? Thejr are meant for the Southern market. 
Slaveiy must not be oflfended ! 

V. Slavery has corrupted the churches! There are 
"twenty-eight thousand Protestant clergymen in the United 
States- There are noble hearts, true and just men among 
them, w^ho have fearlessly borne witness to the truth. I 
need not mention their names. Alas I they are not veiy 
numerous ; I should not have io go over my fingers many 
times to coimt them all, I honour these exceptional men. 
Some of them are old, far older than I am ; older than my 
father need have been ; some of them are far younger than 
I ; nay, some of them yoimger than my children might be : 
and I honour these men for the fearless testimony which 
they have borne — ^the old, the middle-aged, and the young. 
But they are very exceptional men. Is there a minister 
in the South who preaches against Slavery ? How few in 
all the Noi-th ! 

Look and see the condition of the Sunday schools. In 
1853, the Episcopal Methodists had 9,438 Sunday schools ; 
102,732 Sunday school teachers ; 625,008 scholars. There 
is not an anti-Slavery Bunday school in the compass of the 
Methodist Episcopal church. Last year, in !wew York, 
they issued, on an average, two thousand bound volimaes 
every day in the year, nou a line against Slavery in them. 
They printed also two thousand pamphlets every day; 
there is not a line in them all against Slavery ; they printed 
more than two Inmdred and forty million pages of Sunday 
Bchool books, not a line against Slavery in them all ; not a 
Hno showing that it is wicked to buy and sell a man, for 
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wliom, according to tlie Metliodist Episcopal Church, 
Christ died I 

The Orthodox Sunday School Union spent last year 
iS248,201 ; not a cent against Slayery, our great national 
sin. They print books by the million. Only one of them 
contains a word against Slavery; that is Cowpe/s Task^ 
which contains these words — ^my mother taught them to 
me when I was a little boy, and sat in her lap :— 

" I would not have a slave to till my groondj 
To carry ma, to fan me when 1 sleep, 
And tremble when I wake, for all the wealth 
That sinews, bought and sok', have ever earned ! " 

You all know it : if you do not, you had better learn and 
teach it to your children. That is the only anti-Slavery 
work they print. Once they published a book written by 
Mr. Galiaudet, which related the story, I think, of the 
selling of Joseph : at any rate, it showed that Egyp+ian 
Slavery was wrong, A little girl in a Sunday school in 
one of the Southern States one day said to her teacher, 
" If it was wrong to make Joseph a slave, why ia it not 
wrong to make Dinah, and Sambo, and Chloe slaves?" 
The Sunday school teacher and the church took the alarm, 
and complained of the Sunday School Union : " You are 
poisoning the South with your religion, telling the children 
that Slavery is wicked.*' It was a serious thing, " disso- 
lution of the Union," " levying war," or at least, " misde- 
meanor," for aught I know, "obstructing an officer of the 
United States." What do you think the Sunday School 
Union did ? It suppressed the book I It printed one 
Sunday school book which had a line against Egyptian 
Slavery and then suppressed it! and it cannot be had 
to-day. Amid all their million books, there is not a line 
against Slavery, save what Cowper sung. There are five 
million Sunday school scholars in the United States, and 
there is not a Sunday school mimual which has got a word 
against Slavery in it. 

You aU know the American Tract Society. Last year 
the American Tract Society in Boston spent $79,983.46 ; 
it visited more than fo\irteen thousand families ; it dis- 
tributed 3,334,920 tracts— not a word against Slavery in 
them all. The American Tract Society in Kew York last 
year visited 668,000 famiHeSj containing three million 
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persons ; it spent for liome piirpossa $406,707 ; for foreign 
purposes ^422,294 ; it distributed tracts in Engiisli, French, 
German, Dutcli, Danish; Bwedisli, Norwegian, Italian, 
Hungarian, and "Welsh—and it did noi, print one single 
line, nor whisper a single word against this great national 
sin of Slavery ! Nay, worse u it finds English bookn 
which suit its general purpose, but containing matter 
adverse to Slavery, it strikes out all the anti-Slavery 
matter, then prints and circulates the book. Is the Tract 
Society also managed by Jesuits from the Boman Church ? 

At this day, 600,000 slaves are directly and personally 
owned by men who are called "professing Christians," 
"members in good fellowship" of the churches of this 
land; 80,000 owned by Presbyterians, 225,000 by Bap- 
tists, 250,000 owned by Methodists :— 600,000 slaves in 
this land owned hj men who profess themselves Christians, 
and in churches sit down to take the Lord's Supper, in the 
name of Christ and God ! There are ministers who own 
their fellow-men — " bought with a price." 

Does not this look as if Slavery were to triumph over 
Freedom ? 

VI. Sl&very corrupts the judicial class. In America, 
especially in New England, no class of men has been so 
much respected as the judges ; and for this reason : we 
have had wise, learned, excellent men for our judges ; men 
who reverenced the higher law of God, and sought by 
human statutes to execute justice. You all know their 
venerable nameg, and how reverentially we have looked up 
to them. Many of them are dead ; some are still living, 
and their hoary hairs are a crown of glory on a judicial 
life, without judicial blot. But of late Slavery has put a 
different class of men on the benches of the Federal Courts 
— mere tools of the Government ; creatures which get their 
appointment as pay for past political service, and as pay 
in advance for imquity not yet accomplished. You see 
the consequences. Note the zeal of the Federal Judges to 
execute iniquity by statute and destroy liberty. See how 
ready they are to support thie Fugitive Slave Bill, 
which tramples on the spirit of the Constitution, and its 
letter too ; which outrages justice and violates the most 
sacred principles and prscepts of Christianity. Not a 
United States judge, circuit or district, has uttered one 
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woril against that " bill of abominations." Kay, how 
greedy they are to get yictiois under it ! jN'o wolf J.oves 
better to rend a hmh into fragments than these judges to 
kidnap a Fugitive Slave, and punish any man, who darea to 
speak against it. Ton know what has happened in Fugi- 
tive Slave Bill Courts. You remember the "miraculous" 
rescue of Shadraeh ; the peaceable snatching of a man from 
t3ie hands of a cowardly kidnapper was " Mgh^ treason 
it was " levying war." You remember the " trial" of the 
rescuers I Judge Sprague's charge to the Grand Juiy, 
that, if they thought the question was which they ought 
to obey, the law of man or the law of God, then they must 
** obey both I" serve God and Mamm.on, Christ and the 
devil, in the same act I You remember the " trial," the 
"ruling" of the Bench, the swearing on the stand, the 
witness coming back to alter and " enlarge his testimony"' 
and have another gird at the prisoner ! You have not 
forgotten the trials before Judge Kane at Philadelphia, and 
Judge Giier at Christiana and Wilkesbarra. 

These are natural results of causes well known. Yon 
cannot escape a principle. Enslave a negro, wiii you ? — 
you doom to bondage your own sons and daughters, by 
your own act. 

Do you forget the Union meeting in Faneuil Halljs 
November 2Gth, 1850, the Tuesday before Thanksgiving 
Day ? It was called to indorse the Fugitive Slave Bill — a 
meeting to promote the stealing of men in Boston, of your 
fellow-worshippers and my parishioners. Do you remember 
the Democratic Herods and Whig Pilates, who were made 
Mends that day, melted into one unity of despotism, 
in order that they might enslave men ? They had unity 
of idea and unity of action, that day. Do you remember 
the speeches of Mr. Curtis and Mr. Hallett ; .their yelp 
against the imaHenable rights of men ; their howl at God's 
Higher Law ? The worser half of that platform is now th© 
United States Couivj — il;.e Fugitive Slavo Bill judge, the 
United States attorney. They got their offices for their 
political services past and for their character—very fitting 
reward to very fitting men I A man professes a fondness 
for kidnapping, hurrahs for it in Faneuil Hall : — give him 
the United States judgesliip; make him Unit^ States 
attorney— fit to fit! When Slavery dispenses offices^ 
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every service rendered to despotism is well paid. Mea 
with foreheads of brass, witli iron elbows, with consciences 
of gum elastic, whose chief commandment of their law, 
their prophets, and tbeir gospsi, is to 

«« crook tlio pi-eguaas hinges of tho knee, 
"Where thrift may foUoy/ jUwniug 

T?erilj they shall have their reward ! They shall become 
Fugitive Slave Bill judges; yea, attorneys of the United 
States! 

In 1836, a poor slave girl named Med, who had been 
brought from JLouisiana to Boston by her master, sued for 
her freedom in the courts of Massachusetts. Mr. jBenjamin 
B. Curtis appeared as the slave-hunter's coimsel, long, and 
stoutly, and learnedly contending that she shpuld not re- ' 
ceive her freedom by the laws, constitution, and usages of 
this Commonwealth, but should be sent back to eternal 
bondage.* On the 7th of March, 1850, Mr. Webster 
made his speech against Freedom, so fatal to himself; but, 
soon after found Buch a fire in his rear that he must 
return to Massachusetts to rescue his own popularity-—, 
then apparently in great peril. On the 29th of April, 
the same Mr. Curtis, faithful to his proclivities towards^ 
Slavery, made a public address to the apostate senator, at' 
the !Revere House, and expressed his " aboimding grati- 
tude for the ability and fidelity" which Mr. "Webster had 
"brought to the defence of the Constitution and the Union;'* 
praising him as " eminently vigilant, wise, and faithful to 
our country, without shadow of turning." At the Union 
meeting in Faneuil Hall (Kov. 26th), Mr. Curtis declared 
the fugitive slaves **' a clasa of foreigners," "with whose 
rights Massachusetts has nothing to do. It is enough for 
us that they have no right to be her^." Other services,. 

' * The girl was set free, and the principle laid down that slaves comiog 
to & &e& State vntTa. the consent of their niaaters, seonred their freedom. 
An account of the case was published in the Boston Daily Adfl}eriUaef o£ 
AtigaBt 29, 1836, asad introduced -with the following editorial coroment :— 
"In Bome of the States there is, we believe, legislative provision for cases 
cf this sort [namely, allowing the master to bring and keep slaves in 
bondage], and ft wotdd seem that some sucli provision is necessary in 
this StESQ, unless we would prohibit citizens of the slave-holding States 
from travailing in thia State with their families, and unless w& would per- 
mit; aich of them aS' wish to emancipate their Blavf;^, to throw them at 
tjieirplsasnre upon the ^pple of this State." ' . 
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similar or analogoua, wliicli lie has rendered to the cause 
of inhmnanity, I here |)ass by. 

This 5i a world in which " men do nothing for nothing 
the workman is worthy of hia hire ; in due time Mr. Curtis 
received his reward. 

He has lately (June 7th) "charged" the Grand Jury 
of the Circuit Court of the United States, pointing out 
their duty in respect to recent events in Boston. A federal 
enactment of 17'90 provides that, if any person shall wil- 
fully obstruct, resist, or oppose any ofiB.cer of the United 
States in executing any legal writ or process thereof, he 
shall be imprisoned not more than twelve months, and 
fined not more than three hundred dollars. Mr. Curtis 
charges that the offence is " a misdemeanour to consti- 
tute the crime, it is " not necessary to prove the accused 
used or even threatened active violence." If a multitude 
of persons should assemble, even in a public highway, with 
the design to stand together, and thus prevent the officer 
from passing freely along tiie way, . . * this would of 
itself, and without any active violence, be such an obstruc- 
tion as is contemplated by this law." 

So much for what constitutes the crime. Now see who 
are criminals : " All who are present and actually obstruct, 
resist, or oppose, are of course guilty. So are all who are 
present, leagued in the common design, and so situated as 
to be able, in case of need, to afford assistance to those 
actually engaged, though they do not actually obstruct, 
resist, or oppose." That is, they are guilty of a misde- 
meanour, because they are in the neighbourhood of such 
as oppose a constable of the United States, and are "able" 
" to afford assistance." " If they are present for the pur- 
pose of affording assistance, though no overt act is done by 
them, they are still guilty imder this law." They are 
guilty of a nusdemeanour, not merely as accessory before 
the fact, but as principals, for " in misdemeanours all are 
jprincipsds." 

" Not only those who are present, but those who, though, 
absent when the offence was committed, did procure, counsel, 
commands or abet others to commit the offence, are indict- 
able as principals." But what amounts to sucli counselling 
a« constitutes a misdemeanour? "Evincing an express 
liking, approbation, or assent to another's criminal design." 
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" It need not appeal* that tho precise time, or place, or 
means advised, were used." So all wlio evinced "an 
express liking, approbation, or assent" to tKe rescue of 
Mr. Bums are guilty of a misdemeanour ; if they evinced 

an express liking" tliat lie should be rescued by a miracle 
wrought by Almighty God, — and some did express " ap- 
probation" of that " means,"— they are indictable, guilty 
of a "misdemeanour;" "it need not appear that lie pre- 
cise time, or place, or means advised, were used !" If any 
coloured woman, daring the wicked week— -which was ten 
days long—prayed [that God would deliver Anthony, as it 
is said his angel delivered Peter, or said " amen" to such 
a prayer, she was ".guilty of a misdemeanour:" to be in- 
dicted as a " princip'al." 

So every man in Boston who, on that bad Friday, stood 
in the streets of Boston between Court Square and T 
Wharf, was " guilty of a misdemeanour," liable to a fine of 
three hundred dollars, and to gaoling for twelve months. 
All who at Fancuil Hiall stirred up the minds of the people 
in opposition to the Fugitive Slave Bill ; all who shouted, 
who clapjDed their hands at the words or the countenance 
of their iavourites, or who expressed " approbation " by a 
whisper of " assent," are " guilty of misdemeanour," The 
very women who stood for four days at the street comers, 
and hissed the infamous slave-huntei^ and their coadjutors, 
they, too, ought to be punished by fine of three hundred 
dollars and imprisonment for a year ! Well, there were 
fifteen thousand persons "assembled" " in the highway " 
of the City of Boston that day opposed to kidnapping j 
half tho newspapers in the country towns of Massaohu- 
tjotta " evinced im express lildng " for freedom, and opposed 
tho kidmippinj^ ; they are all " guilty of a misdemeanour ;" 
they are "prmcipals." ISTay, the few ministers aU over 
the State, who preaohed that kidnapping was a sin ; those 
who read brave words out of the Old Testament or the 
Now; those who prayed that tho victim might escape: 
they, likewise, were " guiliy of a misdemeanour," 
Habie to be fined three himdred dollars and gaoled for 
twelve months. Exe&llent Fugitive Slave B31 Judge! 
Mr. Wel^r did wisely in making that appointment ! He 
(hme im appropriate tool. Tho charg-e waa worthy of the 
fxsaeBt ^^YB of tfef&eys and tho se(X)nd James I 
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We ali know against wliom tliis judicial iniquity was 
directed—against men who at Paneuil Hall, imder the 
pictured and sculptured eyes of John Hancock and the 
thi'ee Adamses, appealed to the cpirit of humanity, not yet 
crushed out of your heart and mine, and lifted up their 
voices in favour of fireedom and the eternal law of God. If 
he had called ns hy our na'iies he could not have made the 
thing plainer. You know the zeal of the United States 
Attorney, you have heard of the swearing before the Grand 
Jury and at the Grand Jury. Did the Judg"i*s lightning 
only glow with judicial ardour and zeal for the Fugitive 
Slave Bill f — or was it also red witli personal malignity 
and family spleen ? Judge you ! 

, But, alas ! there was a Grand Jmy, and the Sahnonean 
thunder of the Fugitive Slave Bill Judge fell harmless — 
quenched, conquered, disgraced, and brutal— to the ground. 
Poor Furtive Slave Bill Court! it can only gnash . its 
teeth agamst freedom of speech in Faneuii Hall ; only bark 
and yelp against the unalienable rights of man, and howl 
against the Higher Law of God ! it cannot bite ! Poor im- 
becile, malignant Court ! What a pity that the Fugitive 
Slave Bill Judge was not himself the Grand Jury, to order 
the indictment ! what a shame that the Attorney was not 
a petty jury to convict ! Then IS'ew England, like Old, 
might have had her " bloody assizes," and Boston streets 
might have streamed with me heart's gore of noble men 
and women; and human heads might have decked the 
pinnacles all round the town; and Judge Curtis and 
Attorney HaUett might have had their place with Judge 
JejQfreys and John Boilman of old. What a pity that we 
have ft Grand Jury and a traverse jury to stand between 
the malignant arm of the slave-hunter and the heart of 
you and me ! Perhaps the Court will try again, and find a 
more pUant Grand Jury, easier to intimidate. Let me sug- 
gest to the Court, that the next time it should pack its jurors 
from the Marshal's " guard." Then there will be unity of 
idea ; of action, too — the Court a figure of equilibrium.* 

At a Fugitive Slave Bill meeting in Faneuii Hall, it is 
easy to ask a minister a question designed to be insulting, 

* Tlie experiment was maflej the brother-in-law of , lihe Fugitive 
Slave Bill Judge was put on the jury, and indictments were found in 
October and November, ' 
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and not dare liaten to tlio profFered reply ; easy xo bark at 
justice, and howl at the unalienable rights of man ; easy 
to yelp out the vengeance of a corrupt administration of 
slave-hunters upon all who love the Higher Law of God ; 
but He himself has so fashioned the hearts of men that we 
instinctively hate all tyranny, all oppression, all wrong 5 
and the hand of history brands ineffaceable disgrace on the 
brass foreheads of all such as enact iniquity by statute, and 
execute wickedness as law. ""he memory of the wicked 
shall rot. Seroggs and Jeffreys also got their appointment 
as pay for their service and their character — fitting blood- 
hounds for a fitting long. For near two hundred years 
their names have been a stench in tlie face of the Anglo^ 
Saxon tribe. Others as imsorupulous may take wa.xiing 
by their fate. 

. Thus has Slavery debauched the Federal Courts. 

YII. Alas me! Slavery has not ended yet its long 
career of sin. Its corruption is seven-fold. It debauches 
the elected offices of our City, and even our State. In the 
Sims time of 1851, the laws of Massachusetts were violated 
nine days running, and the Free Soil Crovernor sat in the 
State House as idle as a feather in his chair. In the wicked 
week of 1854, the Whig Governor sat in the seat of his 
predecessor ; Massachusetts was one of the inferior coun- 
ties of Virginia, and a slave-hunter had eminent domain 
over the birthplace of Franklin and the burial-place of 
Hancock! Nay, against our own laws the Free Soil 
Mayor put the neck of Boston in the hands of a " train- 
band captain" — ^the people " wondering much to see how 
he did ride ! " Boston was a suburb of Alexandria ; the 
mayor a slave-catcher for ^ masters at the South ! You 
and I were only fellow-slaves ! 

All this looks as if Slavery was to triumph over Freedom. 
But even this ia not the end. Slavery has privately 
emptied her seven vials of wrath upon the nation— com- 
mitting seven debaucheries of human safeguards of our 
natural rights. That is not enough — ^there are other 
seven to come. This ApoSBalyptio Dragon, grown bladk 
with long-continued deeds of shame and death, now medi- 
tates five farther steps of crime. Here is the programmo 
of the next attempt—a new political tragedy in five acts. 
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I. — Tae acquisitioa of Dominica—and then all Hayti 
— as new slave territory. 

II. -— The acquisition of Cuba, by purchase, or else by 
private fiUibustering and pubHc war, — as new slave ter- 
ritory. 

III. — ^The re-establishment of Slavery in all the &ee 
States, by judicial "decision" or legislative enactment. 
Then the master of the North may " sit down with his 
slaves at the foot of Bunker Hill monument !" 

lY. The restoration <^f the African Slave-Trade, which 
is abeady serioxisly proposed and defended in the Southern 
journals. Nay, the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions recommend the first step towards it— the withdrawal 
of our fleet from the coast of Africa. You cannot escape 
the consequence of your first principle : if Slavery is right, 
then the Slave-TraAe is right ; the traffic between Guinea 
and New Orleans is no worse than between "Virginia and 
New Orleans ; it is no worse to Mdnap in Timbuctoo than 
in Boston. 

V. A yet further quarrel must be sought with Mesico, 
■and more slave territory be stolen from her. 

Who shall oppose this five-fold wickedness ? The Fugi- 
tive Slave BiU p:.rty; — the Nebraska Enslavement parly .^^ 
Northern serviKir oias hitherto bee n ready to grant 'more 
than Southern arrogance dared to demand ! 

All this looks as if the third hypothesis would be ft>l- 
fiUed, and Slavery triumph over Freedom ; as if the nation 
would expunge the Declaration of Independence from the 
flcroll of Time, and, instead of honouring Hancock and the 
Adamses and Washington, do homage to Kane and Grier 
and Curtis and HaUett and Loring. Then the preamble to 
our Constitution might read — "to establish injustice, insure 
domestic strife, hinder the common defence, disturb tho 
general welfare, and inflict the curse of bondage on our- 
selves and our posterity." Then we shall honour the 
Puritans no more, but their prelatical tormentors ; nor 
reverence the great Beformers, only the inquisitors of 
Home. Yea, we may tear the name of Jesus out of the 
American Bible ; yes, God's name ; wcrship tho devil at 
our Lord's table, Iscariot for Redeemer I 

See the steady triumph of despotism I Ten years more, 
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like the ten years past, and it will be all 0¥er witli the 
liberties of America. Every tMng must go down, and the 
beel of the tyrant will be on our neck. It will be all over 
'^dth the Bights of Man in America, and you and I must 
go to Austria, to Italy, or to Siberia for our freedom | or 
perish with the liberty which our fethers fought for and 
secured to themselves— not to their faithless sons ! Shall 
America thus miserably perish? Such is the aspect of 
things to-day I 

But aid the people alarmed ? Ko, they fear nothing- 
only the tightness in the money-market! lyText Tuesday 
at sunrise every bell in Boston wiU ring joyously ; every 
camion will belch sulphurous welcome from its brazen 
throat. There will be processions, — ^the Mayor and ihe 
Aldermen and the Marshal and the !Raval OlSicer, and, I 
suppose, the "Marshal's Guard," very appropriately taking 
their places. There is a chain on the common to-day--it 
is the same chain that was around the Court House in 
1851— -it is the chain that bound Sims ; now it is a 
f^t^ chain. There are mofctoes about the common — 
" They mutually pledged to each other their lives, their 
fortunes, and their sacred honour." I suppose it means 
that the Mayor and the kidnappers did this. " The spirit 
of *76 still hves." Lives, I suppose, in the Supreme Court 
of Fugitive Slave Bill judges. "Washington, Jefferson, 
and their compatriots ! — ^their names are sacred in the 
heart of every American." That, I fappose, is the opinion 
of Thomas Smis and of Anthony jBums. And opposite the 
great Park Street Church, where a noble man is this day, 
I trust, discoursing noble words, for he has never yet been 
found false to Freedom — "Liberty and independence, our 
fathers* legacy I — God forbid that we their sons should 
prove recreant to the trust!" It ought to read, "God 
forgive us that we their sons have proved bO recrsdnt to 
the trust ! " So they wiU celebrate the 4th of July, and call 
it "iidependencG Day! " The foolish press of France, 
bought and beaten and trodden on by I^apoleon the Crafty, 
is ftili of talk about the welfare of the " Great Nation I" 
PhxHp of Macedon was conquering the Athenian allies 
town by town ; he destroyed and swept off two and thirty 
cities, selling their children as slaves. All thie Cagsandrjan 
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ehqpQ'aoQ of Demostlienes could not ronsa degenerate 
Athens from lier idle sleep. She also fell — the fairest of 
all free States ; corrupted first — forgetful of God's higher 
law. Shall America thus perish, all immature I 

So was it in the days of old : they ate, they drank, they 
planted, they builded, they married, they were given in 
marriage, imtil the day that Noah entered into the ai'k, 
and the flood came and devoured them all! 

Well, is this to he the end ? Was it for this the pilgrims 
came over the sea ? Does Forefathers' Rock assent to it ? 
Was it for this that the New England clergy prayed, and 
their prayers became the law of the land for a himdred 
years ? Was it for this that Cotton planted in Boston a 
little branch of the Lord's vine, and Eoger Williams and 
Higginson — ^he stiU lives in an imdegenerate son-— did 
the same in the city which they called of peace, Salem ? 
Was it for this that EKot carried the Gospel to the Indians? 
that Chauncey, and Edwards, and Hopkins, and Mayhew* 
and Channing, and Ware laboured and prayed ? for this 
that our fathers fought— the Adamses, Wasmngton, Han- 
cock? for this that there was aa eight years war, and 
a thousand battle-fields? for this the little monument 
at Acton, Concord, Lexington, West Cambridge, Danvers, 
and the great one over there on the spot which our fathers' 
blood made so red? Shall America become Asia Minor? 
New England Italy ? Boston such as Athens — dead and 
rotten? Yes! if we do not mend, and speedily mend. 
Ten years more, and the liberty of America is all gone. 
We shall fall, the laugh, the byword, the proverb, the 
scorn, the mock of the nations, who shall cry against ua. 
Hell from beneath flhaU be moved to meet m at our 
coming, and in derisioii. aliall it .weksome us 

" The heir, of all the ages, and iihe youngest born of time ! " 

We shall lie down with the unrepentant prodigals of old 
time, damned to everksting infamy and shame* 

Woidd you have it so ? Shall it be? 

To-day, America is a debauched young m^an, of good 
blood, fortune, and family, but the companion of gamisBters 
and brawlers; reeking with wine; wasting his substance 
in riotous Hving ; in the lap of harlots squandering the 
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life wBich Mu mother- guvo Lm. Shall lio latum 9 Biiall 
he perisli ? One day tp&j deJ^efmine. 

Shall Ameiica thus m ? I look to tlio past,— -Asia, 
Africa, Europej and they answer, Yes 1 " W here is the 
Hebiw ComBionwealth ; the BomaE Bepuhlic ; where ia 
liberal Greece,— Athens, and many a far-famed Ionian 
town ; Y/hore are the Commonwealths of Mediooval Italy ; 
the Teutonic free cities—German, Dutch, or Swiss ? They 
havo all perished. Hot one of them is left. Parian statues 
of liberty, sorely mutilated, still iv^moin ; but tho Parian 
rock whence Libeiiy once hewed her sculpturea out — it is 
all gone. Shall America thus perish ? Greece and Italy 
both answer, "Yes!" I question the last fifty years of 
American history, -and it says, "Yes." I look to the 
American pulpit, I ask the five million Sunday school 
scholars, am they say, "Yes." I ask the Federal court, 
the Democratic party, and the Whig, and the answer is 
still the same. 

jut I close my eyes on the eleven past missteps we have 
t4jken for Slavery ; on that seven-fold clandestine corrup- 
tion; I forget the "Whig party; I forget the present 
administration ; I forget the Judges of the Courts ; — ^I 
remember the few nomest men that there are in society, 
Church and State ; I remember the grave of my father, the 
lessons of my mother's life ; I look to the spirit of this age — 
it is the nineteenth century, not the ninth ; — ^I look to the 
history of the Anglo-Saxons in America, and the history 
of mankind ; I remember the story and the song of Italian 
and German patriots ; I recall the dear words of those 
great-minded Greeks — ^Ionian, Dorian, ^toHan; I re- 
member the Romans who spoke, and sang, and fought for 
truth and right ; I recollect those old Hebrew prophets, 
earth's nobler sons, poets and saints; I call to mind the 
greatest, noblest, purest soul that ever blossomed ip. this 
dusty world; — and I say, "ISToI" Truth shall triumph, 
justice shall be law ! And, if America fail, though she is 
one fortieth of God's family, and it is a great loss, there 
are other nations behind us; our truth shall not perish, 
even if we go down. 

But we ^hall not fail I I look into your eyes— yoimg 
men and women, thousands of you, and men and women 
&r enough iGrom. young! I look mto; the eyes of fifty 
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thoiisaiid other men and women, whom, in the last eight 
months, I have spoken to, face to face, and they say, "jNoI. 
America shall not fail I " 

I remember the women, who were never found faithless 
when a sacrifice wps to he offered to great principles ; I 
look np to my God, and I look into my own heart, and I 
say, "We shall not fail ! We shall not fail !" 

This, at my side, it is the willow;* it is the sjmibol of 
weeping : — ^but its leaves are deciduous ; the autumn wind 
will strew them on the ground; and beneath, here is a 
perennial plant ; it is green all the year through. When 
this wiUow branch is leafless, the other is green with hope, 
and its buds are in its bosom ; its buds Tml blossom. So 
it is with America. ^ 

D:d our fathers live P are we dead ? Even in our ashes 
live their holy fires! Boston only sleeps; one day she 
will wake ! Massachusetts will stir again I JS'ew Eng- 
land wiU rise and walk! the vanished North be foimd 
once more queenly and majestic ! Then it will be seen 
that Slavery is weak and powerless in itself, only a phantom 
of the night. 

Slavery is a " finality,"— is it ? There shall be no 
" agitation," — not the least, — shall there P There is a 
Ilispaniola in the South, and the South knows it. She sits 
on a powder magazine, and then plays with fire, while 
humanity shoots rockets all roimd the world. To mutilate, 
to torture, to bum to death revolted Africans whom out- 
rage has stung to crime— that is only to light the torches 
of San Domingo. This black bondags will be red freedom 
one day : nay, lust, vengeance, redder yet. I would not 
wait till that flood comes and devours all. 

When the North stands up, manfully, united, wa can 
tear down Slavery in a single twelvemonth ; and, when we 
do unite, it must be not only to destroy Slavery in the 
territories, but to uproot every weed of Slavery throughout 
this "^hole wide land. Then leanness will depart from our 
souls; then the blessing of God will come upon us; we 
shall have a Commonwealth based on righteousness, which 
is the strength of any people, and shall stand longer 
than Egyptj—national fidelity to God oui* age-outlasting 
pyramid I 

* Befenxig to the floral ornaments tlmt day on tho desk. 
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How feeble seems a single uationj how powerless a 
solitary man I But oae of a fasmly of forty, we can do 
much. How miich is Italy^ Bome^ Greece, Paleatinej 
Egrot to tlie world? Tlio soHtary man-— a Luther, a 
Pau^ a Jesus— he outweighs inillions of coward souls ! 
Each one of you talse heed that the Bepublic receive no 
harm! 
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DELITERED BEFORE THE ISEW YORK OITT ANTl- 
SLAYERY SOCIETY, 

at its fiksi aimtebsaky, held at the 3e0adwat tabeeh^acle, 

Mat 12, 1854. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, — I shall ask your attention 
this evening to some few thoughts on the present con- 
dition of the United States in respect to Slavery. After 
all that has been said by wise, powerful, and eloquent men, 
in this city, this week, perhaps I shall have scarce anything 
to present that is new. 

As you look on the general aspect of America to-day, 
its main features are not less than sublime, while they 
are likewise beautiful exceedingly. The full breadth of the 
continent is ours, from sea to sea, from the great lakes to 
the great gulf. There are three million square miles, with 
every variety of climate, and soil, and mineral; great 
rivers, a static force, inclined pLmes for travel reaching 
from New Orleans to the Falls of St. Anthony, from the 
mouth of the St. Lawrence to Chicago; smaller rivers, 
a djmamic force, turning the many thousand mills of the 
industrious North. There ia a coast most richly indented, 
to aid the spread of civilization. The United States has 
more than twelve thousand miles of shore line on the con- 
tinent ; more than nine thousand on its islands ; more than 
twenty-four thousand miles of river navigation. Here is 
the material groundwork for a great State-— not an empire, 
but a commonwealth. The world has not such another. 

There are twenty-four millions of men; jBifteen and 
a half millions with Anglo-Sason blood in their veins — 
strong, real Anglo-Saxon blood ; eight miUions and a half 
more of other families and races, just enough to temper 
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tlie Anglo-Saxon blood, to fumisli a new composite tribe, 
far better, I trust, than, the old. What a human basis for 
a State to be erected on this material ground- work ! 

On the Eastern slopes of the continent, where the high 
lands which reach from the Katahdin mountains in Maine 
TO the end of the Apalachians in Georgia-— on the Atlantic 
slopes^ where tha land pitches down to the sea from the 
48th to the 28th parallel, there are fifteen States, a million 
square miles communicating with the ocean. In the South, 
rivers bear to the sea rice, cotton, tobacco, and the products 
of half- tropic agriculture; in the Horth, smaller streams 
toil all day, and sometimes all night, working wood, 
iron, cotton, and wool into forms of use and beauty, while 
iron roads carry to the sea the productions of temperate 
agriculture, mining and manufactures. 

On the Wefitem slope, where the rivers flow down to the 
Pacific Ocean from the 49th to the 32nd parallel, is a great 
country, almost eight hundred thousand square iniles in 
extent. There, too, the Anglo-Saxon has gone ; in the 
South, the gold-hunter gathers the precious metals, while 
the farmer, the miner, and the woodman gather far more 
precious products in the liorth. 

In the great basin between the Cordilleras of the West 
and the ioleghanies, where the Mississippi drains half the 
continent to the Mediterranean of the JSTew World, there 
also the Anglo-Saxon has occupied the ground — twelve 
hundred thousand square miles ; in the south to rear 
cotton, rice, and sugar ; in the north to raise .cattle and 
cereal grasses, for beast and for man. 

What a spectacle it is! A nation not eighty years 
old and still in its cradle, and yet grown so great. Two 
hundred and fifty years ago, there was not an Anglo-Saxon 
on all this continent. Now tb 'e is an Anglo-Saxon 
commonwealth twenty-four milliox.a strong. Rich as it is 
in nuihbers, there are not yet eight men to the square 
mile. 

AU this is a Republic ; it is a Bemocracy. There is no 
]bom priest to stand betwixt the nation and its God; no 
poi^ to entail his nephews on the Church; no bishop 
d^buing divine, right to rule oter the people and stand 
betwixt them and the Infinite. There is no Mng, no bom 
Idhg, to ride oa the nation's nook. There are rioble-men, 
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but none ao'Dle-bom to usurp the land^ to monopoiize the 
government and keep the couamimity from the bosom of 
the earth. The people is priest, and makes its own religion 
out of God's revelation in man's natui'e and. history. The 
people is its own king to rule itself; its own noble to 
occupy the earth. The people make the laws and choose 
their own magistrates. Industry is free ; travel is free ; 
religion is free ; speech is free ; there are no shackles on 
the press. The nation rests on industry, not on war. It 
is formed of agriculturists, traders, sailors, miners — ^not a 
nation of soldiers. The army numbers ten thougand—^rone 
soldier for every twenty-four thousand men. The people 
are at peace ; no nation invades us. The government is 
iirml^?- fixed, and popular. A nation loving liberty, loves 
likewise law ; and when it gets a point of liberty, it fences 
it aU round with law as high up as the hands reach. We 
annually welcome four hundred thousand immigrants who 
flee from the despotism of the Old World. 

The country is rich — after England, the richest on earth 
in cultivated lands, roads, houses, mills. Four million 
tons of shipping saU under the American flag. This year 
we shall build half a million tons more, which, at forty 
dollars a ton, is worth twenty millions of dollars. That is 
the ship crop. Then, the com crop is seven hundred mil- 
lions of bushels— Indian com. What a harvest of coal, 
copper, iron, lead, of wheat, cotton, sugar, rice, is produced I 

Over all and above all these there rises the great 
American political idea, a "self-evident tmth"^ — ^which 
cannot be proved-^it needs no proof; it is anterior to de- 
monstration; namely, that every man is endowed by his 
Creator with certain inalienable rights, and in these rights 
all men are equal ; and on these the government is to rest, 
deriving its sole sanction from the govemed's consent. 

Higher yet above this material groundwork, this human 
foundation, this accumulation of numbers, of riches, of 
industry— as the cross on the top of a tall, wide dome, 
whose lantern is the great American political idea — as the 
ci-oss that surmounts it rises the American religious idea 
— one God j Christiamty the true religion ; and the worship 
of ^od by love ; inwardly it is piety, love to God ; out- 
wardly love to man — ^morality, benevolence, philanthropy. 

What a spectacle to . the eyes of the Scandinavian, the 
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Clermaii, th.Q Datcliman, tile Irisliman^ as iliey yIgw 
America fsom afar ! What a contrast it seema to Europe. 
Tiiera liberty is ideal, it is a dream ; hers it is orgamo, an 
institatioia ; oneof t^ie estalilishments of the land. 

That, ladies and gentlemen, is the aspect which America 
presents to the oppressed victims of EiJiropean despotism in 
Church and in State. Far on the other side of the At- 
lantic, among the Apennines, on the plains of Germany, and 
in the BlttVonian lands, I ha^ve met men to whom America 
seemed as this feir-proportioned edifice that I have thus 
sketched out before your eyea. But when they come nearer, 
behold halt' the land is bkck with Slavery. In 1850, out 
of more than two hundred and forty hundred thousand 
Americans (24,000,000), thirty-two hundred thousand 
(3,200,000) were Giaves— more than an eighth of the popu- 
lation counted as cattle ; not as citizens at all. They are 
only hxunan material, not yet wrought into citizens — ^nay, 
not counted human. They are cattle, property ; not counted 
men, but animals and no more. Manhood miist not be ex- 
tended to them. Listen while I read to you &om a Southern 
print. It was recommended by the Governor of Alabama 
that the Legislature should pass a law prohibiting the 
separation of families ; whereupon tho Richmond Inquirer 
discourses thus 

"This racommenaation strikea as aa being most'tuiwiae and impolitic. 
If slaves are property, ihen should they he at the absolute disposal of tTu) 
master f or bo snbjeofc only to rach legal provisions as are designed for the 
protection of life and limb. If the relatica of master aitd slave bo in- 
fringed for one pnrposej it would be difSotdt to fiz any Unlit to tho 
enox'oaohment." 

They are property, no more, and must be treated as such, 
and not as men. ^ 

Slavery is on the Atlantic slopes of the continent. There 
are one million six hundred thousand (1,600,000) daves 
between theAlleghanjrr&nge andtheAtlantic coast. Slaveiy 
is in the central basin. There are a miUion and a half 
of daves on the land drained by the Mississippi. Spite 
of law and constitution. Slavery has gone to the Pacific 
slopes, travelling mth. the goidhunter into California. The 
Stats whose capital county ' "in three years committed 
over ^twelve himdred. muraers" has very appropriately 
legalised Slavery foi* a limited time. I suppose it is only 
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preKimnary to legalmng it for a timo ilmifed oaly by 
the Eternal God. In the yeiy capital of the Chriatian 
democracy there are four thousand pm'chased men. In the 
Senate-house, a few years ago, a Mississippi senator belched 
out his imprecations againist ihat one New Harnpshb'e 
senator who has never yet been fomid false to himmaity. 
Mr. Foote was a freeman, a citizen, and a "Bemocyat;'* 
and while, in tlie halls of Congress, he was threatening 
to hang John P. Hale on the tallest pine tree in Missis- 
sippi, there toiled in a stable, whose loft he slept in by 
mght, one of that senator's own brothers. The son of Mr. 
Eoote's father was a slave in the capital of the United 
States, while his half-brother-— by the father's side— threat- 
ened to hang on the tallest pine in Mississippi the only 
senator that i^ew Hampshire sent to Wasmngtou who 
dared be true to truth and free for iiwdom. 

But a few years ago, Mr. Hope H. Slatter had his negro 
market in the capital of the tlnited States ; one of the 
greatest slave-dealers in America. He was a member also, 
it is said, of a " Christian church." The slave-pen is a 
singular institution for a democratic metropolis, and the 
slave-trader a peculiar ornament for the Ohnstian Church 
in the capital of a democracy. He grew rich, went to 
Baltimore, had a fine house, and ones entertained a " Pre- 
sident of the United States" in his mansion. The slave- 
trader and the democratic President met together—Blatter 
and Polk I fit guest and fitting host! 

In all the three million square miles of Amierican land 
there is no inch of &ee soil, from tibe St. John's to the Bio 
Gila, from Madawasca to San Diego. The star-spangled 
banner floats from Yan Couver's island by Hootka Sound 
to Key West, on the south of Florida, and all the my tho 
flag, of our Union is the standard of Slavery. In all the 
soil that our fathers fought to make free from English 
tjTonny, there is not an inch where iJie black man is freest' 
save the five thousand miles tliat Daniel Webster sur-" 
rendered to Lord, Ashburton by the treaty of 1842. • The 
symbol of the Union is a fetter. The President should 
be sworn on the auction block of a slave-trader. The 
JSTew^ Hampshire President, in his inaugural, declared^ 
publicly, Ms allegiaaco to the slave powCT — not to the 
power of Northern mechanics, fre© farmers, free manu^ 
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fiictarersj free men ; but aliegiapee to the slave power 5 he 
swears special protection to no property but "property" 
iji slaTes; specific allegiance to no law but tlie Fugitive 
Skye Bill; de¥otioa to no ligbt but the sUYerboicler's 
" rigiit" to bis property in man. 

The Supreme Ooui't of the United Btates is a slave court ; 
a majority of the Senate and of the House of Represen- 
tatives the same. It has been so this forty years. The 
majority of the House of Bepresentatives are obedient to 
the lords of the lash; a majority of Northern politicians, 
especially of that denomination which is called "dough- 
faces/* are only' overseers for the owner of the slave. Mr. 
Pouglas is a ^eat overseer; Mr. Everett is a little over- 
seer, very little. 

lie nation offers a homestead out of its public land ; it 
is only to the tvkiie man. What would you say if the Empe- 
ror of Russia offered land only to nobles ; the Pope only to 
priests ; Queen Yiotoria only to lord{i ? Each male settler 
in Utah, it seems, is to have four hundred and eighty acres 
of land if he is not married, and a htmdred and sixty more, 
1 believe, according t'D one proposition, for every wife that 
he has got. But if he has the complexion of the only 
children that Madison left behind him, he can have no 
land at aU. 

Even a Boston school-house is shut against the black 
man's children. The arm of the ci^ government slams the 
door in every coloured boy's face. His father helps pay for 
the public school ; the son and daughter must" not come in. 

In the slave States, it is a crime to teach the slave to read 
and write. Out of four millions of children of America at 
school in 1860, there wore twenty six thousand that were 
coloured. There were more than four hundred thousand 
free colocired persons, and there were more than two huii- 
dred and fourteen thousand thereof under the age of twenty j 
of these, there were at school only Irwenty-sis thousand— 
om child in nine I Out of three and a quarter millions of 
slaves, there wm mt one at school. It is a crime by the 
statute in every elave State to teach a slcese to spell " God." 
He may be a Christian ; he must not write " Christ,'* He 
must worship the Bible ; he must not read it J It is a crime 
even in a Sunday school to teach a child the great letters 
which speU put " Holy Bible." I kuew a minister, he was 
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a Connecticut manj too, who went off froni ISew Orleans 
because lie did not dare to stG-y ; and bo did not dare to stay 
because be tried to teacb the slave to read in iiis Sunday- 
scbool. He went back to Connecticut, whence he wiB, per- 
hapsj go as missionary to China or Tui'key, and find none 
to hinder bis Christian work. 

At the North, the black man is shut out of the meeting 
house. In heaven,- according to the theology of America, 
he may sit down with the just made perfect, his sins washed 
white " in the blood of the Lamb; " but when he eomes to 
a certain Baptist church in Boston, he cannot own a pew. 
And there are few churches where he can sit in a pew. 
The rich and the poor are there; the one Lord is tho 
Malcer of them all ; but the Church thinks He did not 
make the black as well as the white. Nay; he is turned 
out of the omnibus, out of the burial ground. They s a 
burial ground in this State, and in. the deed that fers 
the land it is stipulated that no coloured person or vict 
can ever be buried there. He is turned out of th 7e- 
yard, where the great mother of our bodies go >ur 
dust when the sods of the valley are sweet to oal. 
Nowhere but in the gaol and on tho gallow., ' th© 
black man equal rights with tho white in our A riean 
legislation! 

The American press— it is generally the foe of the dayo, 
the advocate of bondage. 

In Virginia, it is felony to deny the master's right to 
own his slave. There is m old law, , re-enacted in the 
revision of the Virginia statute, which inilicts a punish- 
ment of not more than one year's'confinement on any one 
guilty of that offence, It was j)roposed in the Virginia 
Legislature, last winter, that if a man had conscientious 
objections to holding elayea, he should not be allowed to 
sit on any jury where the matter of a man's freedom ^ms 
in question. Nor is that ?dl. There is a law in Virginia, 
it is said, that when a man has three-quarters white blood 
In his veins, he may recover his freedom in virtue of that 
fact. ^ It is well known that at least half the slaves in 
Virginia are half white and one-quarter of them three-, 
quarters w^hite. Accordingly, it was proposed in one 
of their newspapers that that old law should be re- 
pealed, and another substituted, providing that no man 
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Blioiild recover his freedom ia coKsequence of Mb com- 
piesioa, unless he had more than niae-tenths white blood 
ia his veins. 

' The slave has m rights ; the ideas of the Declaration 
of iadependeace are repudiated ; he is not " endowed by 
his Creator" with "certain inalienable rights" to "liie, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness." Accomplished Mi'. 
Aga^z comes all uhe way from Switzerland to teach 
us the science wMeh God has stored up in the ground 
under our feet-«-'th.e perennial Old Testament— or in the 
frames of our bodies, tMs living Ifew Testament of 
Almighty God in. man ; and he tells us this : " The 
Mmdingo and the Guinea negro" together "do not 
differ more jrom the Ormg Outang than the Malay 
or white mm differs from the negro'* So, according 
to Mr. Agassiz, the negro is a sort . of arithmetic mean 
jproportioml between a man and a montey. The up- 
right form, the power of speech, the religious faeuHy, 
pejrmanence of affection, seK-denia!, ' power to master tne 
earthy, and smelt iron ore, as the AMcan has done, and ia 
doing still, mefy year, do not distinguish the black man 
from the Orang Outang. 

0 star-eyed science ! haat iAo« wandered there. 
To wafb us homQ the message of despair ?" 

Mr. Agassiz is an able man, of large genius, industry that 
nevfia* auvrenders, and was a bold champion of feeedom on 
his own Swiss hills. He comes to America ; he is subdued 
to the temper of our atmosphere; and, from a great man of 
science, he becomes the Stviss of Slavery. Southern jour- 
nals rejoice at the confirmation of their opinion. Listen 
to what a Southern editor says. I am quoting; now from 
one of the most powerful Southern journals, printed at the 
capital of Virginia, the Eichmond Emminer; md. the 
words which I read were written by the American charge 
d'affaires at Turin. He says : " The foundation and right 
of negro Slavery is in its utility and the fitness of things | 
it is the same right by whichlwe hold property in domestic 
mdmals.'* The negro is " the connecting link between the 
htiinanand brute creation" " The negro is not the^hite man. 
!N"dt With more safety ,do we assert that a horse is not a hog. 
Hay is good for horses— -but not for hogs j liberty is good 



iovwhiieaim, but not for Tuegroes" "A lav^midmng 
perpetual the rehtwi between a negro md his mmter 
no wrongs but a right,'* 

Then, m reply to some writer in Tribune, wiio Bad 
aaked, ^'Have^'tliey no souls?" ho says, " They may liave 
souls for aught he knew to tho couteary ; so may horses 
and hogs." Then, when somehody quotes the Bible m 
behalf of the rights of men, he answers : " The Bible 
has been vouchsafed to mankind for the purpose of keeping 
us out of heU-fire and getting us into heaven by the mys- 
tenes of faith and the inner life; not to teach m ^ govern- 
7nent political economy " &o. 

The American Church repudiates the Christian religioa 
when it comes to speak about the African, It does not 
apply the golden rule to the slave. The " servants'^ of the 
New Test^ent, in the slave language, were " slaves," and 
the American Church coramands them to bo obedient to 
their masters. There must be no jwama^e—the afik5tional 
and passional Tmion of one man and one woman for liie—' 
only transient concubinagev Marriage is inconsistent with 
Slavery, and the slave wedlock in the American Church is 
not a Sacrament, "Manifest destiny" is the cry of poli* 
tioiana, and that demands Slavery; "the will of Gbd" Is 
the cry of the priests, and it demands the same thing. I 
am not speaking of nmisters of Christianiiy ; they are 
very different sort of men, and preach a very dMejrent creed 
feom that — only of the ministers in the churohes of com- 
merce. According to the popular theology of all Chris- 
tendom, Jesus Chnst came on earth to seek and .to save that 
which is lost. The good physician does not go among the 
whole, but among the sick. If he were to come here to 
seek to relieve the slave, the leading men in the American 
denominations would tell him he came before he was called; 
he ran before he was sent — ^that it was no mission from God 
to break a single American fetter, nor to let tho opj^resaed 
go free. Is not the "Constitution" above "Conscience," 
and l^e Fugitive Slave Bill more holy than the Bible ? 
the Commissioner of more authority than Christ? 

. "0 Faitih of Christians, haaii thou wandered tJ' ore 
iTo Yiraft tis home the message of despair P 
Then bind the pahn fky toad's 6rm to mit^ 
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Hmh is tlie aspect o£ Anierfoa wlien the immigrant comes 
n6ar aiid looks tiie nation in the face. What a spectacle 
tliat is to put alongside of fclie other ! Europe repudiates 
bondage— Scandinavia, Holland, IVance, England. Since 
Britain amancigated Ker slaves, tbe present Emperor of 
Bussia iias set free over seven million of slaves that be- 
longeu to his own private d^^^ain, and established^ more 
than four thousand sckoolst free for thosa seyen millions 
of emancipated slaves ; and did he not fear an outbreak 
in a country where " revolution is endemic/' he would 
set free the other five and thirty millions that^ occupy 
his soil to-day. And when he extends his territory, he^ 
never extends the area of bondage, only the area of what 
in Russia ia freedom. 

What a spectacle ! A country reach 'ng from sea to sea,, 
from the gidf of tropic heat to Lake Superior's arctic cold, 
and not an inch of free soil all the way t Three millions 
of scjuare miles, and not a foot where a, fiigitive from 
Slavery can be safe ! A democracy, and every eighth man 
bought and sold ! 

It is the richest nation in the werld, after England ; yet, 
we are so poor that every eighth n an is unable to say that 
he 6wns the smallest finger on his feeblest hand. So poor 
are we amid our riches, that every eighth woman is to such 
an extent a pauper that she does not own the baby she has 
borne into the world, nor even the baby that she bears 
imder her bosom ! Maternity ,is put up at public vendue, 
and the auctioneer says, " So much for the mother and so 
muck for tlie hopes and expectations of another life that is 
to be bomi" 

• Amerf.ca calls herself " the best educated natioii in the 
world," and yet, in fifteen democratic States, it is a felony 
by statute to teach a child to know the three letters that 
spell " God." What a spectacle is that ! 

jN"or is that all ; but able men, well-educated and well- 
fendowed, conie forward , to teach us that Slavery is not only 
no evil, but is right as a principle, and is divine— is a pait 
of the divine rovelation which the great God miraculously 
made to man. What a spectacle I 

Four htindred thousand immigrants come her6 openly 
every year, and a thousand fugitives flee ofP^ by night, 
escaping from American despotism. They go by the under- 
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ground railroad, sHui upiii boxes smaller tlito a coffiaj, or, 
as lately Iiappeued, riding through the storiiis of ocean m 
the fore-chains of a packet ship, wet by every ^dash, of the 
sea, and frozen by the ,f inter's wind, Far off in the Soufch. 
the^ spirit of freedom came in the ]N"orthem blast to the 
poor man, and said to him, "It is better to. enter into 
freedom halt and maimed rather than, having two hands 
and two feetj to continue in bondage for ever ; " and he puts 
himself in the fore-chains of a packet ship, and, half frozen, 
with the loss of two of his limbs, he gets to the Horth, 
and thanks God that he has got one hand and one foot tO' 
enter into freedom witk. Alas I he is carried back,, 
halt and maimed, to die; then, he goes from bondage to 
that other Commonwealth, where even the American slaves 
is free from his master, and democrats "cease from 
troubling." 

America translates the Bible — am glad of it, and would 
give my mite thereto^ — into a hundred and forty-seven dif- 
ferent tongues, and sends missionaries all over the world ; 
and here at home are three and a quarter millions of Ame- 
rican men who have no Bible, whose only missionary m the 
"overseer. / 

In the Hall of Independence, Judge Kane and Judge 
Grier hold their court. Two great official kidnappers of 
ihe middle States hold their slave-court in the very building 
where the Declaration of Indepeniience was decreed, was 
signed, and thence published to the world. "What a spec- 
tacle it is! We thought, a Httle while ago, that Judge 
JeiB&ies was an historical fiction ; that Scroggs was impos-?; 
sibie. Wo did not think such a thing could exist. Jeffries 
is repeated . in Philadelphia ; Scroggs is brought back to 
life in various Northern towns. Wliat a spectacle is that 
for the Swiss, tlie German, and the Scandinavian who cocie 
here! ' 
. Do these immigrants love American Slavery ? The Ger- 
man, the Swiss, tiae Scandinavian . ^te it. I am sorry to 
say there is one class of men that come here who love it ; 
it is the class most of all sinned against at home. When 
th& Irishman comes to America, he takes ground against 
the Atnam, I know there are exceptions, and I would go 
, far, to honour them ; but the Irish, as a body, oppose the 
emancipation of the blacks as a body. Every sect that 
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oomea from abroad numbers Mends of freedom--e2:eept 
tiio Catliolic. Those who call themselves infidels horn. 
Geimany do not range on the slave-holder's side. I have 
known some men who take the ghastly and dreadful name 
of Atheists ; but they said, " there is a law higher than the 
slave-holder's statute." But do you know a OathoHo priest 
that is opposed to Slavery ? I wish I did. There are good 
things in the Catholic faith-— the Protestants have not 
whofly outgrown it— not yet. I wish I could hear of a 
single Catholic priest of any eminence who ever cared any- 
thing for the freedom, of the most oppressed men that ai-o 
here in America. I havf heard of none. 

Look a little closer. The great interests prized most 
in America are commerce and politics. The great cities 
are the head-quarters of these; too. Agriculture and the 
mechanic arts, they are spread abroad aU over the country. 
Commerce and politics predomincte in the cities. "New 
York is the great metropolis of commerce ; Washington of 
politics. What have been the views of Anieiican commerce 
in respect to &eedom ? It has been a'-ainst it, I am sorry 
to say so. 

In Europe commerce is the aUy of freedom^ and has 
been so far back that the memory of man runs not to the 
contrary. In America, the great commercial centres, 
ever since the Bevolution, have been hostile to freedom. 
In Massachusetts we have a few rich men friendly to 
freedom — ^they are very few; the gi'eater part of even 
Massachusetts capital goes towards bondage — not towards 
freedom. In general, the great men of commerce are hos- 
tile to it. They want first money, next money, and money 
last of all; fairly if we can get it — if not, unfairly. Hence the 
commercial cities are the head-quarters of Slavery ; all the 
mercantile capitols execute the Fugitive Slave Bill — Phi- 
ladelphia, New York, Boston, Buffalo, Ciucinnati— only 
small towns repudiate mau-steaiing. The Northern capi- 
talists lend mon^ and take slaves as collateral ; they are 
good security : you can realize on it any day. The 
Northern merchant takes slaves into his ships as merchan- 
dise. It . pays very weHi. If you take them on a foreign ' 
voyage, it is « piracv; but takfen o^twise, the domestic 
slave trade is a legal traffic. Id. 185S> a ship called the 
"Ed,ward Everett" made two voyages from Baltimore to 
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"Nevr Orleans, and each time it carried slaves, once twenty, 
once twelve. 

A ilea captain in Massachusetts told a story to a commis- 
sioner sent to look after the Indians, which I will tell yon. 
He comtnanded a small brig, which plied; between Garolin^ 
and the Qxd£ States. " One day, at Charleston,'* said he^ 
" a man came and brought to me an old negro slave. He 
was very old, and had fought in the Eevolution, and been 
very distinguished for bravery and other soldierly quali- 
ties. . If ha had not been a negro, he would have become a 
captain at least, perhaps a colonel. But, in his old age, 
his- master found no use for him, and said he could not 
afford" to keep him. He asked me to take the revolutionary 
soldier and carry him South and sell him. I carr ad hini,- 
said the man, "to Mobilej^^ and I tried to get as ^ood. and 
kind a master for him as x could, for I didn't like to sell a 
man that had fought for his country. I sold the old rfvO" 
lutionary soldier for a hundred dollars to a citizen of Mobile, 
who raised po'Oxi Ty, and he set him to attend a hen-coop." 
I suppose the South Carolina master drew the pension till 
the soldier died. " Why did you do such a thing?'' said 
my friend, who was an anti-Slavery man. " If I didn't 
do it," he replied, "I never could get a bale of cotton, nor 
a box of sugar, nor anything to carry from or to any 
Southern port." 

In politics, almost all leading men have been servants of 
Slavery. Three " major prophets " of the Jfmerican Be- 
pubHo have gone home to render their account, where 4he 
servant is free from his master and " the wicked cease from 
troubling," and the "weary are at rest." Clay, Calhoun, 
Webster ; they were all prophets of Slavery against 
Freedom. !No men of hi^ political standing and in- 
fluence have ever lived in this century who were sunk so 
deep in the mire of Slavery as they during the last twenty 
years. No political footprints have sunk .ho deep into the 
soil — their tracks run towards bondage. Where they 
marched Slavery followed. 

Our Presidents must aU be pro-Slavery men. John 
Quincy Adams even, the only ;Aiierican thus far who in- 
herited a great name and left it greater, as President, did 
nothing against Slavery that has yet come to light; said 
nothing against it that has yet come to light, brave 
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old ma», ill liis latter days, stirred up the nobler nature 
that was in Mm, and amply repaid for the sins of omission. 
Btit the other Presidents, a long lisjo of them — Jackson, 
Tan Buren, Harrison, (tliey are growing smaller and 
smolier), Tyler, Polk, Taylor (who was a brave, earnest 
man, and had a great deal of good in him-r-and now they 
begin to grow very rapidly small), KUmore, Pierce — can 
you find a single breath of freedom in thesomen? ISot 
one. The last slave President, though his cradle was 
rocked in New Hampshire, is Texan in his latitude. .He 
swears allegiance to Slavery in his inaugural addi-ess. 

Is there a breath of freedom in the great Federal offi- 
cers — secretaries,' judges ? Ask the Cabinet ; ask the 
Supreme Court ; the Federal officers ; they ai'e, almost 
without exception, servants of Slavery. Out of forty thou-^ 
sand government officers to-day, I think , thirty-seven 
thousand are strongly. pro-Slavery ; and of the three thou- 
sand who I think are at heart anti-Slavery, we have yet 
to listen long before we shall hear the first anti-Slavery 
lisp. I have been listening ever siace the 4th of March, 
1853, and have not heard a word yet. In the English 
Cabuiet there are various opinions on important matters ; 
in America, they " are a umt," a unit of bondage. In Rus- 
sia, a revolutionary man sometimes holds a high post and 
does great service ; in America, rone but* the servant of 
Slavery is fit for the political functions of Democracy, I 
believe, in the XJnitea States, there is not a single editor 
holding a government office who says anything against the 
IST ebraska Bill. They do not dare. Did a Whig office- 
holder oppose the Fugitive Slave Bill or its enforcement ? 
I never heard of one. The day of office, like the day of 
bondage, " takes off half a man's manhood," and the other 
half it hides I A little while ago, an anti-Slavery man in 
Massachusetts carried a remonstrance against the Nebraska 
BiU, signed by almost every voter in his towi., to the post- 
master, and asked him, "Will you sign it?" "No, I 
shan't," said he. " Why not ?". Before he answered, one 
of his neighbours said, " Well, I would not sign it if I was 
he." " Why not ? " said the man. " Because if he did, 
he would be turned out of office in twenty-four hours ; the 
next telegraph would do the business for him." " Well," 
said my friend, "if I held an office on that condition, I 
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would get the biggest "brass dog-collar I couiu. ^nd anilput 
it around my neck, and have my owner's name on ii . in 
great, large letters, so that everybody might see whosa dog 
I was." 

In the individual States, I think there is not a single 
anti-Slavery government. I believe Vermont is the only 
State that has an anti-Slavery Supreme Court ; and that 
is the only State which has not much concern in commerce 
or manufactures. It is a State of farmers. 

Eor a long time the American Government has been 
controled by Slavery. There is an old story told by the 
Hebrew rabbis, that before the flood there was an enormous 
giant, called Gog. After, the flood had got into full tide 
of successful experiment, and everybody was drowned ex- 
cept those taken into the ark, Gog came striding along 
after E^oah, feeling his way with a cane as long as a mast 
of thP! " Great Eepublic." The Waters- had only just come 
up to his girdle. It was then over the hill tops, and -was 
still rising — raining night and day. The ^ant hailed the 
Patriarch. Noah put his head out of the window and said, 
\' Who is there ?" « It is I,"^ said Gog, " Take us in ; it 
is wet outside I " " W"©," said Noah, " you're too big ; no 
room. Besides, you're a bad character. You would be a 
very dangerous passenger, and would make trouble in the 
ark ; I shall not take you ;" and he clapped to the window. 
*' Go to thunder," said Gog : "I will ride after all ; " and 
he strode after him, wading through the waters and keep- 
ing out of the deep holes, and mounting on the top of the 
ark, with one leg over the larboard and the other over the 
starboard side, steered it iust as he pleased, and made it 
rough weather inside, tow, in maMng the Constitution, 
we did not care to take in Slavery in express terms. It 
looked ugly. So it got on the top astride, and it steers ns 
just where it pleases. 

The slave power controls the President, and fills all the 
offices* Out of the twelve elected Presidents, four have 
been from the North, and the last of them might just tis 
well have been taken by lot at the South anywhere. Mr. 
Pierce, I just now said, was Texan in his latitude^ His 
conscience is Texan; only his cradle was New Hampshire* 
Of the nine Judges of the Supreme Court, five are from the 
slave States— the Chief Justice from the slave States.. : A 
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part of the Galiinet are from tto Nortli— -I forget how mmy ; 
it makes no diflerence ; tiiey are all of tiie same Soutliem 
complexion ; and the man that was taken from the farthest 
north, Caleb CusHng, I think is most Southern in his 
Slavery proclivities. ' 

Tha nation fluctuates in its |)oHcy. ISovr it is for 
internal improvements; then it is against them. No-w- 
it is for a bank ; then a bank is unconstitutionaL Now 
it is for free-trad-? ; ihm for protection ; then for ires- 
trado again— protection is altogether unconstitutional. 
Mr. Calhoun tarns clear round. When the North went 
for &e8-trade and grew rich by that, Calhoun did not like 
it, ond T7anted protection. He thought , the South would 
grow rich by it. And when the North grew rich under 
protection, he turned round to free-ti'ade again. Now the 
nation is for giving away the public lands. Sixteen mil- 
lions of acres of " swamp* lands" are given, -within seven 
years, to States. Twenty-five millions of the public lands 
axe given away gmtuitously to soldiers— -sis millions in a 
siogle year, i'orty-seven millions of the public lands to 
seventeen States for schools, colleges, &c. Forty-seven 
thousand acres for deaf and dumb asylums. And look; 
just now it changes its policy, and Mr. Pierce is opposed to 
granting any land — it is not constitutional—to Miss Dis, 
to make the insane sober, and bring them to then- i^ght 
minds. ^ He may have a private reason for keeping the 
peq)le in a state of cramess, for aught I know. 

The public policy changes in these matters. It never 
changes in rearpect to Slavery. Be the Whigs in power- 
Slaverv is Whig ; be the Democrats, it is Democratic. At 
first. Si ivery was an exceptional measure, and men ti^ed to 
apologize for it and escuse it. Now it is a normal prin- 
ciple, and the institution must be defended and enbtged. 

Commercial men must be moved, I suppose, by commer- 
cial argoments. Look, then/at this statement of facts. 

Slavery is unprofitable for the people* America is poorer 
for Slavery. I am gpeaking in the great focus of American 
commerce-^the third city for population and. riches in. the 
Christian -vforld.^ Let me, therefore, talk about doUars. 
America, I say, is poorer for Slavery. If the three and a 
quai'ter milKons of slaves were freemen, how much richer 
would she bo ? There is no State in the Uaion but it 
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is poorer for Slaverjr. It is a bad tool, to work v/itli. 
Tho educated foesinea is tlio beat worldjig power in the 
world. 

Compare the !N"ortli witt the South, and seo what a dif- 
ference in riches, comfort, education See the superiority 
of the North. But tho South startei with every advantage 
of nature— scil, climate, everything. To make the case 
plainer, lat me take two great States, Tirginia and Hew 
York. Compare them togethci*. 

In geographical position Virginia has every advantage 
over Hew York. Almost e^-erything that will grow in the 
Fnion will grow somewhere in Virginia^ save sugar. Tho 
largest ships can sail up the Potomac a hundred miles, as 
far as Alexandria. The Bappahannook, York, Jamea, ore 
all navigahle rivera. The Ohio flanks Yirgirda more than 
three hundred mih>d. There is sixty miles of navigation 
on the Kanawha. JSTew York has a single navigable stre^ 
with not a hundred and fifty miles of navigation &om 
Troy to the ocean. Virginia has tho beat harbour on 
the Atlantic coast, and several smaller ones. Ybiur 
State has but a single maritime port. Virginia abounds 
in water-T>ower for nulls. I stood onee on the steps of 
the capitol at Washington, and v/ithin sis: miles of ms, 
under my eyes, there was a water-power greater than 
that which turns the miUs of Lawrence, Lowell, ai?.d Man- 
chestor, all put together. In 1836 it did not turn a wheel ; 
now, I am told, it drives a grist milL Ho State is so 
rich in water-power. The Auoghanies are a great water- 
shed, and at the eaves the streams rush forward as if 
impatient to turn milis. Hew York has got very little 
water-power of this sort. Vii'giuia is full of minerals—- 
coal, iron, lead, coj.por, salt. Her agdcdtural resources 
are immense. What timber dothes her mountains ! what 
a soil for Indian com, wheat, tobacco^ rice I even cotton 
grows in the southern part, Washington said the centml 
counties of Virginia were the best land in the United 
States. Daniel Webster, reporting to Virginians of his 
European tour, said he saw no lands in Europe so good as 
the vaUey of the Shenandoah. Virginia is rich in mountain 
pastures favourable to sheep and homed cattle. Haturo 
gives Vrrginm everything^ that can be asked of nature. 
What a position for agrioultore, manufactures, mining, 
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eommerce ! JTorfoll?: is a huniircd ^'joilea nearer Chicago 
than Hew York is, but she has no intercourse with Ciiicago. 
It is three hnndi-ed miles nearer the mouth of tho Ohio-; 
but if a i^orfolk man wants to go t« St. Louis, I believe 
his quickest way lies through New York, It is not a 
day's sail farther from Liverpool; it ia nearer to the 
Mediterranean and South Ameiican points. But what is 
Jf^orfolk, with her 23,000 tons of 8hi|!fping and her 14,000 
population ? What is Richmond, with her 27,000 men— 
iO.OOO of them slaves? JTay, what is Yirginia itself, the 
very oldest Stute? Let mo cipher out some numerical 
details^ 

In 1790 she had 748,000 inhabitants; now she has 
1,421,000. She has not do^:^bled in sixty years. In 
1790 New York had 340.000 : now she has 3,048,000. 
She has multipKed her population almost ten times. In 
Tirginia, in 1850, there were only 452,000 more foeomen 
than aisiy years before; in New York, there were 2,724,000 
mre freemen than there were in 1790. There are only 
165,000 dweUinga in Yirginia; 463,000 in New York. 
Then the Yirgima farms were worth |216,000,000, yours 
^654,000,000; Yirgima is wholly agncultural, while you 
are also manufacturing and commercial. Her farm ttwls 
were worth $7,000,000; yours $32,000,000. Her cattle 
$33,000,000; ;^ours $73,000,000. The orchard pro- 
ducts of Yirginia were worth $177,000 ; of New York 
$1,762,000. Yirginia had 478 miles of raiU'oad ; you had 
1,826 miles. She had 74,000 tons of. shipping; you had 
942,000. The value of her cotton factories was not 
two millions ; the value of yours, was four and a quarter 
millions. She produced $841,000 worth of woollen goods; 
you produced $7,030,000. Her furnaces produced two 
millions and a half; yours produced eight millions. Her 
tanneries $894,000; yours $9,804,000. • All of her manufac^ 
tures together were not worth $9,000,000 ; those of the city 
of New York alone have an annual value of $105,000,000* 
Her attendance at school was 109,000 » yours 693,000. 

But there is one thing in which Yirginia is far in 
advance of you. Of native Yirginions, over twenty years 
old, who could not read the name of "Christ" nor the 
word " God"-rfre0 white people who cannot spell dmocrat 
-r-there wer«j 87,383, That is, out of every five hundred 
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free wMto persons, tliere were one hundred and five thafe 
conild. not spell Pibrce. lis. "New York there are 30,670—^ 
no more ; so that, out of five hundred persoas, there are sis? 
that cannot read and wdtOt Yirginia is odvaacing i-spidi^ 
upon you in tlus respect. In 1840 she had only 68,78 f 
adidts that could not read and write ; now 28,596 mom 
So, you see, she is advancing. 

Yirginm has, 87 newspapers; New York 498. The 
Yirginia newf^per circulation is 89,000 ; New York news- 
paper circulation is 1,622,000. The THdme— and I think 
it is the best paper there is in the world— has an aggre- 
gate circulation of 110,000; 20.000 more than all the 
newspapers of Vii'ginia! Virginia prints every year 
9,000,000 of copies of newspapere, ail told. New York 
pi-inta 115,000,000. The New York IVibum prints 
15,000,000 — more than the whole state of Virginia put 
together. Such is the state of things counted in the 
gross, but I think the New York quality is as much better 
as the quantity is more. 

Virgmia has 88,000 books in libraries not jprivato. New 
York l,7t>0,000 ; a little more than twenty tmies as much. 
Virginia exports ^3,600,000 ; New York <S53,000,000. 
Virginia imports ^426,000; New Yorlc <8111,000,000. 
But in one article of export she is in advance of you— she 
sends to the man-markets of the South about ,§10,000,000 
or ,812,000,000 worth of her children every year ; exports 
slaves ! The value of all the property real and pei^onal 
in the State of Virginia, including slaves, is ^430,701,882; 
of New York ^1,080,000,000, without estimating the 
value of the men who own it. Virginia has got 472,528 
slaves. I wiU estimate them at less than the market 
value--at ,8400 each; they come to ,8189,000,000. I 
flubtract the value of the working people of Virginia^ 
and she is worth not quite ,8242,000,000. Now, the State 
of New York might buy up all the property of Virginia, 
including the slaves, and still have ,8649,000,000 left ; 
might buy up all the real and personal property of 
Virginia, except the working-men, and have ,8838,000,000 
left. The North appropriates the rivers, the mines, the 
harbours, the forests, fire and water— the South kidnaps 
men. Behold the commercial result. 

Virginia is a great State — ^very great I You don't know 
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llow great it is, I will read it to you presently. Things 
are great and small fcy comparison. I am quoting agaiu, 
from tlae Richmond Essaminer (Maxcbi 24th, 1854). - 
"Yirginia in tMs confederacy is the impersonation of 
thts weli-bom, well-educated, well-bred aristocrat " [well- 
^oris, while the children, of Jefferson and the only children 
of Madison are a "connecting link between the human 
and brute creation well-edmatedy with 21 per cent, of 
lier white adults unable to read the Yote they cast against 
the unalienable lights of man ) well-bred, when her great 
product for esportetion is — -the children of her own loins ! 
Slavery is a " patriarchal institution the Democratic 
Abrahams of Virginia do not offer i^p their Isaacs to the 
Lord; that would be a sacrijice, they only sell them. So] ; 
" she looks down from her elevated pedestal upon her par- 
venu, ignorant, mendacious Yankee viUfiers, as coldly and 
calmly as a marble statue ; occasionally she condescends to 
recognise the existence of her adversaries at the very 
moment when she crushes them. But she does it without 
anger, ^d with no more hatred of them than tli: ;^'£rdener 
feels towards the insects which he finds it necessary occa- 
sionally to destroy." "She feels that she is the sword 
and buckler of the South~that it is her influence which 
has so frequently defeated and driven back in dismay the 
Abolition party when flushed by temporary victory. Brave, 
calm and determined, wise intones of excitement, always 
true to the slave power, never rash or indiscreet, the waves 
of Horthem fanaticism burst harmless at her feet ; the 
contempt for her ISTorthem revilers is the result of her 
consciousuesa of her influence in the political world. She 
makes and unmakes Presidents; she dictates her terms to 
the Northern Democracy t and they obey her. She selects 
from among the faithful of the North a man upon whom 
she can rely, and she makes him President" [This latter 
is true ! The opinion of Kichmond is of more might 
than the opinion of Kew York. Slavery, the political Gog 
on the outside, steers the ark of commercial jS^oah, and 
makes it rough, or smooth weather inside, just as he l&es.] 
^ " In the early days of the Bepublic, the superior saga- 
city of her 8f "teamen enabled them to rivet so firmly the 
shackles of the slave, that the Abolitionisis will never be 
able to unloose them." 
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" wide and impassable gulf separates tlie noHe, protjd, 
glorious Old Dominion from lier Northern traducers ; the 
mastiff dare not willingly assail the skunk!'' "When 
Virginia takes the field, she crushes the whole ABditicn 
party ; her slaughter is wholesale, and a hundred thousand 
AboUtionists are cut down when she issues hei oonimands 1'^ 

Again (April 4th,. 1854), " A hundred Southern gen- 
tlemen, armed with riding- whips, could chase an army of 
invading Abolitionists into the Atlantic." ~ 

In reference to the project at ther North of eendiog 
Northern Ab'^Htionists along with the' Northern slave- 
breeders to Nebraska, to put freedom into the soil before 
Slavery gets there, the Examiner says: — >" Why, a hundred 
mild, lanky half-horse, half-alligator Missouri and Arkansas 
emigrants wmld,if so disposed, chase out of Nebraska and 
Kansas all the Abolitionisis who have figured for the last 
twenty years at anti-Slavery meetings." 

I say Slavery is not profitable for the nation nor for a 
State, but it is profitable for slave-owners. You wiU see 
why. If the Northern capitaHst owned the weavers and 
spinners at LoweU and Lawrence, New England would be 
poorer, and the working-men would not be eo weU off, or 
80 well-educated ; but undershot and Overshot, Turbine 
Brothers, Spindle and Co., would be richer, and' would get 
larger dividends. Land monopoly in England enfeeWes 
the island, but enriches the aristocracy. How poor, iH-fed, 
and ill-clad were the French peasants before the Bevolu- 
tion ; how costly was the ehateau of the noble. Monopoly 
was bad for the people ; profitabJa for the rich men. How 
poor are the people in Italy; how* rich the Cardinals 
and the Pope. Oppression enriches the oppressor ; it 
makes poorer the dowh^-trodden; Piracy is v6ry costly to 
the mfechant and to mankind ; but it enriches the pirate*. 
Slavery impoverishes Virginia, but it enriches the master. 
It gives him money — commercial power— office— -politiciai 
power. The slave-holder is dmwn in his triumphafcharioit 
by two chattel : one, the poor black man, whom ho owns 
legally the other is the poor white man, ^6m he owns 
morally, and harnesses to his chariot. Hence these 
American lords of the lash cleave to this institution — ^they 
love it. 'To <3ie slave-holders, Slaveryismoney and power ! 

Now the Soutii, weak in iaumbers> feeble in respect to 
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?iioiiey, loM contintiaily directed tlie politics of ^Al]aei•iea, 
just as slie would. Her ignorance and poverty were more 
efficacious than tiie Northern riches and education. She is in 
earnest for Slavery ; the Nortih not in earnest for Freedom I 
only earnest for money. So long as the Federal Govern- 
ment grinds the axes of the Northern merchant, he caxes 
Kttle whether the stone is turned by the free man's labour 
or the slave's. Hence, the great centres of Northern 
commerce and manufactures are also the great centres of 
pro-Slavery politics* Philadelphia, New York, Boston, 
Buflfelo> Cincinnati, they aU liked the Fugitive Slave BiU; 
all took pains to seize me fugitive who fled to a Northern 
altar for jft-eedom ; nay, the most conspicuous clergymen in 
those cities became apostles of kidnapping ; their churches 
were of commerce, not Christianity. l!he North yielded 
to that last most insolent demand. Under the iniSuence 
of that excitement she chose the present Administration, 
the present Congress. Now see the result I Whig and 
Demcerat meet on the same platform at Bd.timore. It 
was the platform of Slavery. Both candidates gave in 
their allegiance to the same measure— Scott and Pierce-— 
it was the measure which compromised the fiJrst principles 
of the American Independence — ^they were sworn on the 
Fugitive Slave BiU. Whig and Democrat knew no 
" higher law," only the statute of slave-holders. Con- 
science bent down before the Constitution. What sort of 
a government can you expect from sueh conduct I What 
representatives ! Just what you have got. Sow the wind, 
will you? then reap the wmrlwind. Mr. Pierce said in 
his maugural, I believe that involuntary servitude is 
recognised by the Constitution ; '* « that it stands like 
any other a<unitted right. I hold that the compromise 
measures (i.e., the Fugitive Slave BiU) are strictly Consti- 
tutional, and to be unhesntatingly carried into effect" The 
laws to secure the master's right to capture a man in the 
&ee States " should be respected and obeyed, not with a 
rehtctance encouraged by abstract opinions, as to their pro- 
priety in a different state of society, cheerfully wiSl 
according to the decision of the tribuiml tc which their 
exposition belongs.'* These words were historical -^le- 
mmiscences of the time when, " no higher law" was the 
watchword of the American State and the American 
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Ghurch ; they were propheiiC'---omjiom of wlmt vie see 
to-day. . ... . ; 

I. Here is tlie Gadsden Treaty wliicli has been nego- 
tiated. How bad it is I csannot say ; only, tliis. ^ If I am 
righ% informed, a tract of 39,000,000 acres, larger than, 
all Virginia, is "re-annexed", to the slave soil which the 
"flag of our Union" already waves over. The whole 
thing, when it is fairly underatood by the public, I think 
wiU be seen to be a more iniquitons matter than this 
ITebmska wickedness. 

II. Then comes the l^ebraska BOl, yet to be consum- 
mated,' While we are sitting here in cold debate, it may 
be the measure has passed. From the beginning I have 
never had ajiy doubts tliat it would pass ; if it could not 
be put through this session — as I thought it would — J felt 
sure that before this Congress goes out of office, Nebraska 
would be siave soil. You see what a majority there was 
in the Senate ; you see what a majority there is in the 
House. I know there is an opposition — and moat bril- 
liantly conducted, too, by the few faithful men; but see 
this : the Administration has yet three years to run. There 
is an annual income of sixty millions of dollars. There are 
forty thousand offices to be disposed of— four thousand very 
valuable. And do you think that a Democratic Adminis-^ 
tration, with that amount of olOBces, of money and time, 
cannot buy up Northern dstagmdces enough to carry any 
measure it pleases ? I know better. . Once I thought that 
Texas could not be annexed. It done. I learned 
wisdom fi-om that. I have taken my ppimsel of my fears. 
I have not seen any barrier on which the North would rally 
that we have come to yet. There are some things behind 
us. John Randolph said, years ago, " We will drive you 
from pillar to post, back, back, back." He has been as 
good as his word. We have been driven "back, b^^k, 
back." But we cannot be driven much farther. There is 
a spot where we shall stop. I am afraid we have not come 
to it yet. I will say no saore about it just now— because, 
not many weeks ago, I stood here and said a great deal. 
Tou have listened to me when I was feeble md hoUow- 
voiced ; I will not tax your patience now, for in this, as in 
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a celebrated feast of oH, they have " kept the good wine 
xmtil now (alluding to (J^arrison and Phillips, who were 
to follow). 

If the liTebrGska Bill is defeated, I shall rejoice that 
iniquity is. foiled once more. Bid; if it become a law- 
there are some things which seem probable. 

1. On the 4th of March, 1856, the democrats will have 
leave to wiihdraw. from office. 

2. Every Korthem man who has taken a prominent stand 
in behalf of Slavery mU hepolitieally ruined. You know 
what befell the Northern politicians who voted for the 
Missouri Compromise ; a similar fate hangs over the men 
who enslave JSTebraska. Already, Mr. Everett is, theo- 
logically speaking, among the lost ; and, of ail the three 
thousand New England ministers whose petition he dared 
not present, not one will ever pray for his political saU 
mtion. 

Pause with me and drop a tear over the ruin of Edward 
Everett, a man of large taiente and commensurate industry, 
very learned, the most scholarly man, perhaps, in the 
country, with a persuasive beauty of speech only equalled 
by this American (Mr. Phillips), who surpasses him ; he 
has had a -long career of public service, public honour — 
Clergyman, Professor, Editor, Eepresentative, Governor, 
Ambasbador, President of Harvard College, alike the orna- 
ment as the auxiliary of many a learned society — ^he yet 
comes to such an end. 

j" This ia the state of man : to-day, lie putg forth 
The tender leaves of hope ; to-morrow, blossoms, 
And benra his blushing hononrs thick npon him ; 
The third day comes a frost, Ulebraskc^s frost ; 
And, when he thinks, good easy man, fuU surely. 
His greatness is a ripening, nips his root. 
And thoa ho falls 

"Oh, how ■wretched 
Is that poor man that hangs on ipvUUc favours ! 
There is betwixt that smile lie woiild aspire to, * 
That aweet aspect of eoters, and their ruin, 
More pangs and fears than wars or women have j 
And when he falls, he falls like Lucifer, 
Never to hope again I " . 

Mr. Douglas also is finished ; the success of his measure 
is his own defeat. Mr. Pierce has three short years t« 
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serve ; thon there will be one more es-Presideht— ranking ' 
witli Tyler and Fillmore. Mi', Sewaid need not agitate, 

— — " Let it workj 
For 'tis tlio spQri to have the engineer 
Hoist -with Mb own petard." 

III. The next thing is the enslavement of Cuba. That 
ia a very serious matter. Ij has been desired a long time. 
Lopez, a Spanish fiUibuster, undertook it and was legally 
put to death. T am not an advocate for the garrote, but I 
think, all thingfj taken into consideration, that he did not 
meet with a very inadequate mode of death : and I believe 
that is the general opinion, not only in Cuba, but in the 
United States. But Young America is not content with 
that. Mr. Dean, a little while ago, in the House, proposed 
to repeal the neutrality laws — ^to set filUbusterism on. its 
legs again. You remember the President's message about 
the "Black Warrior"-— how black warrwr like it was; and 
then comes the "unanimous resolution" of the Louisiana 
legislature asMng the United States to interfere and declare 
war, in case Cuba should imdertake to emancipate her 
slaves. Senator SHdell'a speech is stiU tingling in our 
ears, asking the Government to repeal the neutrality laws 
and allow every pirate who pleases to land in Cuba and 
bum and destroy. You know Mr. Soul^'s conduct in 
Madrid. It is rumoured that he has been authorized to 
offer $250,000,000 for Cuba. The sura is enormous ; but, 
when you consider the character of this Administration 
and the Inaugural of President Pierce, the unscrupulous 
abuse made of public money, I do not think it is a very 
oxtraordinaiy supposition. 

But this matter of getting possession of Cuba is some- 
thing dongerouE as well as dimcuit. There are three con- 
ceivable ways of getting it : one is by buying, and that I 
take it is wholly out of the question. If I am rightly 
informed, there is a certain Spanish debt owing to English- 
men, and that Cuba is somehow pledged as a sort of col- 
lateral security for the Spanish bonds. I take it for 
granted that Cuba is not to be bought for many years 
without the interference of England, and depend upon it 
England will not allow it to bo sold for the , establishment 
of Slavery ; for I think it is pretty well understood by poll- 
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ticians that there is a regular agreement entered into 
between Spaia on one- side and. England on the other, 
that at a certain period within twenty-five years every 
slave in Cuba shall be set free. I believe thiB is known 
to men somewhat versed in the secret history of the two 
cabinets of England and of Spain. England has the same 
wish for land which fires our Anglo-Saxon blood. She 
has islands in the West Indies ; the Morro ia Cuba is only 
100 miles &om Jamaica. If we get Cuba for Slavery, we 
shall next want the -British West Indies for the same 
institution. Cuba filled with fiUibusters would be a dan- 
gerous neighbour. 

Then there are'two other ways : one is byfiUibusterism; 
and that Mr. SlideU and Mr. Dean want to try ; the other 
is by open war. Now, fillibusterism will lead to open war, 
so I wul consider only this issue. 

I know that Americans will fight more desperately, per-r 
haps, on land or sea, than any other people. But fightiag 
is an ugly business, especially with such antagonists as we 
shall have in this cas-* . It is a matter well understood that 
the Captain-General of Cuba has a paper in his pos- 
session authorizing him discretionally to free the slaves 
and put arms in their hands whenever it is thought 
necessary. It is rather difficult to get at the exact sta- 
tistics of Cuba. There has been no census since 1842, 1 
think, when the population was estimated at a million. I 
wiU reckon, it now at 1,300,000—700,000 blacks, and 
600,000 whites. Of the 700,000 blacks, half a miUion are 
slaves and iwo hundred thousand free men. Now, a black 
free man in Cuba is a very different person from the black 
free man ia the United States. He has rights. He is not 
turned out of the omnibus nor the meeting house nor the 
graveyard. He is respected by the law ; he respects him- 
self, and is a formidable person; let the blacks be fur-, 
nished with arms, they are formidable foes. And remem- 
ber there are mountaia fastnesses ia the centre of the 
island ; that it is as defensible as St. Domingo ; and it has 
a very unhealthy cHmate for Northern men. The Spaniard 
would have great allies. The vomito is there; typhoid, 
dysentery, ydlow fever— the worst of all— is there. A 
Northern army even of fiUibusters v/ould fight against the 
moat dreadfol'odds» "The Lord from on high," as the 
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old Hebrew would say, would figlit against the Nortiiem 
men ; the pestilence that swept off Sennacherib's host would 
not respect the fiUibuster. 

That is not all» What sort of a navy has Spain ? One 
hundred and seventy-nine ships of war ! They are small 
mostly, but they carry over 1,400 cannon and 24,000 men 
— 15,000 marines and 9,000 sailors. The "United States 
has seventy-five ships ot war ; 2,200 cannon, 14,000 men--^ 
largo ships, heavy cannon. That is not all» Spaniards 
fight desperately- A Spanish armada I would not be very 
much aaaid of ; but Spain will issue letters of marque, 
and a Portuguese or Spanish pirate is rather an uncom- 
fortable being to meet. Our commerce is spread all over 
the seas; there is no mercantile marine so unprotected as 
ours. Our ships do not carry muskets, still less cannon, 
since pirates have been swept off the sea. Let Spain issue 
letters of marque, England »wmking at it, and Algerine 
pirates from out the Barbary States of Africa and other 
pirates from the Brazilian, Mexican, and the West Indian 
ports, would prowl about the coast of the Mediterranean 
and over all the bosom of the Atlantic; and then where 
would be our commerce ? The South has nothing to fear 
from that. She has got no shipping. Yes, Norfolk has 
23,000 tons. The South is not afraid. The North has 
nearly four million tons of shipping. But touch the com- 
merce of a Northern man and you touch his heart. 

England has conceded to us as a measure just what we 
asked. We have always declared " free ships make free 
goods." England said "enomies* goods make enemies' 
ships." Now she has not affirmed our principle ; she htis 
assented to our measure. That is all you can expert her 
to do. But, if we repeal our neutrality laws and seek to 
get Cuba in order to establish Slavery there, endangering 
the interests of England, and. the freedom of her coloured 
citizens, depend upon it England will not suffer this to be 
done without herself interfering. If she is so deeply im-t 
mersed in European wars that she cannot interfere directly, 
she will indiiectly. But I have not thought that England 
and France are to be much engaged in a European war. 
I. suppose the intention of the American Cabinet is to seize 
Cuba as soon as the British and Kussians are fairly fighting, 
thinking that England will not interfere. But in ** this 
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%mr of elder sons" wMoli now goes on for the dismeiabor- 
m&m of Turkey, it la not so dear that England will be &o 
deeply engag^ that slie cannot attend to lier domes< * 
affairs, or the interest of her "West Indies. I think these 
powers axe going to divide Turkey between them, but I 
do not believe they are going to do much fighting there. 
If we are bent on seizing Cuba, a long and ruinous fight 
is a thing that ought to enter into men's calculations. 
iPTow, let such a naval warfare take place, and how will 
your insurance stock look in !N'ew York, Philadelphia, and 
Boston? How will your merchants look when reports 
come one after another that your ships are earned in ps 
prizes by Spain,* or suuk on the ocean after they have 
been plundered? I speak in the ^eat commercial metro- 
polis of America. I wish these thmgs to be seriously con* 
sidered by NortherD. men. Though I would not fear a 
naval war, let the Northern men look out for their own 
slups. But here is a matter which the South might think 
of. In case of foreign war, the North will not be the 
battle-field. An invading army would attack the South. 
Who would defend it — the local militia, the " cliivalry" of 
South Carolina, the " gentlemen" of Yirginia, who are to 
slaughter 100,000 Abolitionists in a day ? Let an army 
set foot on Southern scH, with a few black regiments ; let 
the commander q^gt freedom to atl the slaves and put arms 
in their hands ; let him ask them to bum homes and butcher 
men ; and there would be a state of ^^ings not quite so 
pleasant for gentlemen of the South to look at. " They 
that laughed at the grovelling worm and trod on him may 
(try and howl when they see the stoop of the fiying and 
fiery-mouthed di-agon I" How, there is only one opinion 
about the valour of President Pierce. Like the sword of 
Hudibras, it out into itself, 

———-"for lack 
Of other stuff to how and hack." 

But would he like to stand with such a fire in his rear ? 
Set a house on fire by hot shot, and you don't htow how 
much of it will burn down, 

IV. Well, if Nebraska is made a sla, j territory, as I 
suppose it wiU be, the next thing is the possfession of 
Cuba. Then the war against Spain will come, as I think. 
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iii,e^itably. But even if we don't get Cuba, Blmevy must 
ba extended to other parts of the Uniou. This may be 
done Judidailphj the Supreme Court— one of the powerful 
agents to destroy local self-govermnent and legaHae cen- 
tralisation ; or legislatively by Congress. Already Slavery" 
is established in California. An attempt, you Imow, was 
made to eatabHsh it in Illinois. Senator Toombs, the other 
day, boasted to Jc an P. Hale, that it would " not be long 
before the slave-holder would sit down at the foot of Bunker 
Hill monument with his slaves.^' You and I may live to 
see it—at least to see the attempt made. A writer in a 
prominent Southern journal, the Charleston Courier (of 
March 16, 1854), declares "that domestio Slavery is a 
constitutional institution, and cannot be prohibited in a 
territory by either territorial or congressional, legislation. 
It is recognised by the Constitution as an existing and 
lawful institution . . and by the recogrMion and establish- 
ment of Slavery eo nomine in the distriot of Columbia, 
under the oonBtitutional provision for the acquisition of 
and exclusive legislation over such a capitoline district; 
and by that clause also which declares that the citizens of 
each State shall be entitled to all the privileges and immu- 
nities of citizens in the several States." " The citizens of 
any State . . cannot be constitutionally denied the equal 
right . . of sojourning or settling . i with their man ser- 
vants and maid servants . . in any portion of the wide- 
spread Canaan whinh the Lord their God hath given 
them, there to dwell unmolested i» person or paoPEBTV." 
Admirable exposition of the Constitution ! The free black 
man must be shut up in gaol if he goes from Boston in a 
ship to Charleston, but the slave-holder may bring his 
slaves to Massachusetts and dwell there unmolested with hia 
property in men. South Carolina has a white population 
of 274,567 persons, considerably less than half the popula- 
tion of this city. But, if South Carolina says to the State 
of New York, with three million men in it, let us bring 
our slaves to ISew York, what will the "Hards," and the 
"Softs," and the "Silver Greys" answer? Gentlemen, 
we shall heal' what we shall hear. I fear not an office- 



be canied with the present Supreme Court, or Congress, T 
make no doubt. 
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But tkis is not the eiid. After tlio Gadsden. Treaty, 
the enslavement of Nebraska, the extension of Slavery to 
the free States, the seizure of Cuba, with other islands—^ 
San Domingo, &c. — ^there is one step more— the be-es» 

TABLISHarENT OF THE ALBICAN SlAVE-TrADB. 

A recent numher of the Southern Standard ihm develops 
the thought : *• "With iii-mness and judgment we can open 
up the Airican slav'e emigration again to people the whole 
region of tiiQ tropics, "IVe can boldly defend this upon 
the most enlarged system of philanthropy. It is far better 
for the wild races of Africa themselves." " The good old 
Las Casas, in 1519, was the first to advise Spain to import 
Africans to her -colonies. . . Experience has shown his 
scheme was founded in wise and Clmstian philanthropy. . . 
The time is coming when we will boldly defend this emi- 
gration [kidnapping men in Africa and selling them in the 
Christian Bepublicj before the world. The hypceritical 
cant and whining iroralify of the latter-day saints will die 
away before the majesty of commerce. . . W3 have too 
long^ been governed by psalm-singing schoolmasters fr'om 
the Iforth. . . The folly commenced in our own govern- 
ment uniting with Great Britain to declare slave- importing 
piracy." . . "A general rupture in Europe would force 
upon us the undisputed sway of the Gulf of Mexico and 
the "West Indies. , , With Cuba and St. Domingo, we 
could coit^Tol the . . power of the world. Our true policy 
is to look to Brazil as the next great slave power. . . A 
treaty of commerce and alliance with Brazil will give us 
the control over the Gulf of Mexico and its border coun- 
tries, together with the islands ; and the consequence of this 
w*U place African Slavery beyond the reach of fanaticism at 
home or abroad. These two great slave powers . . ought 
to guard and strengthen their mutual interests. . . We can 
not only preserve domestic servitude, but we can defy the 
power of the world." . . « The time will come that all the 
islands and regions suited to African Slavery, between us 
and Brazil, will fall imder the control of these two powers. 
, . In a few years there will be no investment for the 
$200,000,000 . . so profitable . . as the development . . of 
the tropical regions" [that is, as the African slave-trade]. 
„ . "If the skveholding race in these States are but true 
to themselves, they have a great destiny before them." 
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ISTow, geatleinea and ladies, -wlio is to blame that things 
hme come to Buch a pass as this? The South and the 
North; but the North much more than the S-^uth, — ^very 
much more. Gentlemen, we let Gog get upon the Ark j 
we took pay for his passage. Our most prominent men in 
Church and State have sworn allegiance to Gog. But this 
is not always to last ; there is a day after to-day—- a foe* 
EVER behind each to-day. 

The North ou^ht to have fought Slaverjr at the adoption 
of the Constitution, and at every step since; after the 
battle was lost then, we should have resisted each successive 
step of the slave power. But we have yielded — yielded 
continually, "We made no fight over the annexation of 
slave territory, the admission of slave States. We should 
have rent the Union into the primitive townships sooner 
than consent to the Fugitive Slave Bill. But as we failed 
to fight manfully then, I never thought the North would 
rally on the Missouri Compromise line. I rejoice at the 
display of indignation I witness here and elsewhere. 
For once New York appears more moral than Bos- 
ton. I thank you for it. A meeting is called in the Park 
to-morrow. It is high time. But I doubt that the North 
will yet rally and defend the line drawn in 1820. But 
there are two lines of defence where the nation will pause, 
I think — ^the occupation of Cuba, with its war so destruc- 
tive to Northern ships ; and the restoration of the African 
slave-trade. The slave^breeding States, Maryland, Yirginia, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Missouri, will oppose that ; for, if the 
Gulf States, and the future tropical territories can import 
Africans at $100 a head, depend upon it, that will spoil the 
market for the slave-breeders of America. And, gentle- 
men, if Virginia cannot seU her own c^ * .dren, how will this 
" well-bom, well-educated, weU-bred aristocrat " look down 
on the poor and ignorant Yankee ! No, gentlemen, this 
iniquity is not to last for ever, A certain amount of force 
will com|>ree8 a cubic foot of water into nine-tenths of its 
natural size ; but the weight of the whole earth cannot make 
it any smaller. Even the North is not infinitely compres- 
sible. "When atom touches atom, you may take oil the 
screws. 

Things cannot continue long in this condition. Every 
triumph of Slavery is a day's march towards its ruin. 
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There is no Hgher law, is there ? " He taketbi the wis© 
in their own craftiness, the coimeil of the wicked is carried " 
--^aj^ hut it is curried keadlonff. 

Only see what a change has been coming over our spirit 
just now. Three years ago, Isaiah Bynders and Hiram 
Ketchuin domineei-ed over New York ; and those gentle- 
men who are to follow me, and whom you are impatient to 
hear, were mobbed down in the city of New York, two 
years ago ; they could not find a hoU that would bo leased 
to them for money or love, and had to adjourn to Syra- 
cuse to hold their convention. Look at this assembly 
now. 

A little while -ago all the leading clergymen were in 
favour of the Fugitive Slave BiU. ; now three thousand of 
New England ministeis remonstrate against Nebraska. 
They know there is a fire in their rear, and, in theological 
language, it is a fire that " is not quenched." It goeth not 
out by day, and there is no night there. The clergymen 
stand between eternal torment on one side and the little 
giant of Slavery on the other. They do not go back I 
Two thousand English clergymen once became non-con- 
formists in a single day. Three thousand New England 
ministers i-emonsfjcated against the enslavement of Ne- 
braska. Now is the time to push and be active, call meet- 
ings, brin^ out men of all parties, ail forms of reh'gion, 
agitate, agitate, agitate. Make a fire in the rear of the 
Government and the representatives. The iSouth is weak 
— oniy^ united. The North is strong in money, in men, in 
education, in the justice of our great cause — only not united 
for fi'eedom. Onfy befaithfiil to ourselves, and Slavery wiH 
come down, not .slowly, as I thought once, but when the 
people of the North say it, it will come down with a geeat 

CBASH. 

Then, when we are &ee from this plague-spot of Slavery 
*--tho curse to our industry, our education, o^irp'^^itics, and 
our religion~wo shall increase more rapidly in r and 
still more abundantly be rich. The South will be as the 
North-^active, iirtemgent— Virginia rich as New York, 
the Oarolinas as active as MassaMiusetts. Then, by peace* 
ful purchase, the Anglo-Saxon may acquire the rest of this 
North Aoaerican Continent. The Spaniards will make 
nothing of it Nay^ we may honourably go farther South, 
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and possess the Atlantic and Pacific slopes of tlie Northern 
continent, extending the area of Freedom at every step. 
We may carry tMther the Anglo-Saxon vigoui' and enter- 
prise, the old love of liberty, the love also of law ; the best 
institutions of the present age — ecclesiastical, political, 
social, domestic. Then what a nation we shall one day 
become. America, the mother of a thousand Anglo-Saxon 
States, tropic and temperate, on both sides the Equator, 
may behold the Mississippi and the Amazon uniting their 
waters, the drainage of two vast continents in the Mediter- 
ranean of the Western World ; may coimt her children at 
last by hundreds of millions— and among them all behold 
no tyrant and no slave ! What a spectacle — the Anglo- 
Saxon family occupying a whole hemisphere, with industry, 
freedom, religion. The fulfilment of this vision is our pro- 
vince ; we are the involuntary instinments of God. Shall 
America scorn the m.ission God sends her on? Then let us 
all perish, and may Russia teach justice to mankind ! 
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OP <ms 

COKSEQUENOES OP AN IMMOHAL PRmOIFLE AOT) 
FALSE IDEA OP LIPS. 

PREACHED AT THE MUSIC HALL IN BOSTON, ON SUNDAY, 
KOTEMBES 26, 1854. 

"Be not deceived; God is not mocked: for whatsoever a man soweth, 
tiiat flhali lie also reap." — Galatiahs, vi 7. 

I ASK your attention to a " Sermon of the Consequences 
which come from an Immoral Principle and False Idea of 
Man's Duty and the Purpose of Himian Life." 

Man's moral, as his industrial progress, is by experiment. 
Many of the experiments fail ; but by repeated trials we 
hit the mark. America's mercantile ability to-day— -her 
power of agriculture, mining, manufactures, commerce — ^is 
the achievement of the human race in the long history 
from the creation till now. So America's spiritim ability 
— -her power of wisdom, justice, philanthropy, and religion 
— ^is not the product of this one nation, nor of this age 
alone, but of all time and all men; it is a paii} of the net 
result of human activity thus far. Yice, ignorance, folly, 
injustice, bad institutions— they represent the imperfect 
development of man's faculties, and consequent experi- 
ments badly planned ; and so which needs must fail. The 
most moral man in Boston did not attain his excellence alL 
al once, but by rapeated efforts, by continuous experi- 
ments; and a great many of his efforts turned out mistakes. 
As be builds up his fortune, so his character, by trial, bj 
experiment ; .firat failure, and then success. So ,out of this 
briar, Failure, we pluck the honeyed rose. Success. 

In the best man's action, there is a per-centage of 
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abno-mal action : tliat is; folly, injustice, error, isin — ^if you 
choose to call it so. Put all man's moral misdemeanours 
together, and call them by one name— Yice. They are 
most conveniently dealt mth if put into a basket with a 
single handle. 

This amount of abnormal action, other things bein^ 
equal, will diminish in proportion to the correctness of the 
man's ideal of life ; and in proportion to the strength and 
earnestness of his efforts to make his ideal the actual fact 
of his life : or it will increase in proportion to the falseness 
of his ideal, and the feebleness of his efforts to make it 
the actual fact of his life. Vice is a variable, capable of 
being enlarged or lessened. 

In all nations, likewise, there is a variable per centage 
of moral error— Vice. Other things being equal, this 
abnormal quantity will commonly depend on five (jauses. 

•First. On the amount of activifrv in the nation ; a 
people that goes is more likely to go wrong than one that 
goes not ; one which goes much, more than one which goes 
little. - • , 

Second. On tho amount of property ; for property re- 
presents power over Nature, and this may be abused^ 
directed wrong or right. 

Third, On the diference in respect to property between 
the rich class and the poor class. Where this difference 
is immense, there is a vast quantity of vice ^ where the 
difference is small, the vi'f^'.e is little. 

Fourth. On the ideas which men of genius, culture, 
and station, spread abroad amongst the people as their rule 
of life ; on the institutions and laws. Where these are 
good, vice will continually diminish; where bad, progres- 
sively multiply. National institutions, conduct, character, 
resemble the popular ideas as plants grow from the seed. 

Fifth. On the pains taken to remove the causes of 
wrong,— the circumstances which occasion it ; an attempt 
toTemove ignorance, alleviate want, cure drunkenness, end 
prostitution; on the pains taken to comfort, teach, and 
moralize mankind. 

In France, England, part of Germany, and the free 
States of America, great pains are taken to diminish the 
amount of vice by removing some of its outward causes. 
Wise social philosophers look upon all this abnormal aetion 
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of a nation as a disease iacidont to tlie cluldhoocl of man- 
Idnd, aiid to exposure amongst pernicious ciroumstances, 
not natural to man's constitution, but only native to 
certain conditions and stages of development ; and tlieso 
doctors of humanity seek to help mankind remove the out" 
ward occasion, and overcomo the inward and transient im- 
pulse to this wrong. 

ISiOW, in these four countries, for fifty or a hundred years 
past, there has been a progressive diminution of vice. The 
amount of abnormal action first becomes smaller in pro- 
portion to the whole action, and to the whole property, a 
emaiier fraction of the total action of the peopife. The 
amoimt of tare is diminished. 

But next, the bad quality of vice also diminishes. The 
old error of violence disappears ; the milder vices take its 
place. The chief object of vicious attack is not the sub- 
stance of man, his person ; it is an accident of man, his 
estate. Yices of violent instinct — lust, revenge, diminish 
and shade off into vices of leflectiTO calculation — ambition, 
acquisitiveness, and the like. 

Then, as a third thing, vice is getting confined to a 
smaller class of persons. Once, it was almost universal. 
Such vice was instantial, virtue the exception. In the age 
before Homer, every Greek skipper was also a pirate. 
Now, vice permanently infects but a small body of persons; 
first, the perishing class, whom poverty and its consequent 
ignorance makes offenders ; second, the professional vil- 
lains, not ignorant, not necessarily poor,— -for, in the 
division of labour in modem society, general villany has 
become a profession, whereof there are various specialities 
— ^piclqQOckets, burglars, thieves, forgers, and the like ; the 
same spirit of villany having divers manifestations. 

So tiie general abnormal action is getting corrected. 
IFirst, the snow is getting thin everywhere ; next, it be- 
comes less cold in ail or most places ; third, it gets melted 
away from the open land, and only lies in a few great heaps, 
covered up with dust, or is stretched in long Hues where 
the walls hide itfrom the summer's sun. Men are attack- 
ing also this residue of ice and snow, carting it off to 
sunnier spots : and so the world is getting moraHzed ; and 
though fresh snow falls on the ground, yet the neck of 
vice's winter must be considered broke. The moralization 
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of maiikmd goes on continually ; tlie proportionate quan- 
tity of vice is lessened, and its quality battered, in Eng-, 
land, France, part of Germany, and in free America. 

In some of the other countries of Christendom, there is 
one j^eat cause which hinders man's instinct of pro- 
gressive development, and prevents the advancing dimmu- 
tion of vice, namely; the institutional tyranny exercised 
by the church, by society, by the stato, by priests. Mugs, 
and nobles. That cause retards the normal action of the 
people in Eussia, Turkey, Austria, the other part of 
Germany, in Italy, Portugal, and Spain, where the 
progress of man is far less rapid than in those fotir other 
countries just named. This tyranny retards also^ man's 
advance in riches, for desj^otism is always costly ; vice is a 
spendthri^,,and, other things being equal, a moral people 
will have the most power over the material world, and 
consequently be the richest, and advance in riches with, the 
greatest rapidity,~for wealth is an unavoidable accident 
of man's development, indispensable for future progress, 
and the hoarded result of the past. 

But here, in America, there is one cause which tenda to 
cheek the progressive diminution of abnormal action, and 
the advancing moraHzation of man, and which actually is 
now leading to a frightful development of vice in most 
hateful and dangerous forms ; indeed, a cause which tenda 
to demoralize the people here, even more rapidly than 
tyranny itself is doing in Russia, Austria, Turkey, Italy, 
Portugal, and Spain. Here is the cause : it is the preva- 
lence of an immoral principle, a false idea of man's duty, 
boldly set forth by men of great prominence, and within 
the last few ^"ears very widely spread. 

To understand this false idea the better, and see how 
fatally it operates against us, look a little at the. circum- 
stances of the nation, wherein we differ from the other 
families of men. The old civilizations of Europe had two 
distinctive characteristic marks. 

Eirst, they were oligarchic, having a government of all, 
but by a few, and for the sake of a few. Sometimes it 
was a theocratic oligarchy—the rule of priests over the 
people; sometimes a monarchic oligarchy— the rule of 
kings over tho subjects ; sometimes an aristocratic oli- 

o2 
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garcliy-^iiie rule of l5ie nobility over tlie plebeiuii class ; 
sometimes a despotocratic oHgaxchy—the rxilQ of mascers 
over their slaves. la all these four cases, the mass of men 
were deemed of no value except as servants to the oligarch. 
Hq was "bom to eat up the com" to wear the flowers in 
tho garland round his brow ; the mass of men were only 
bom to create com foi' him to eat, and rear flowers for 
him to wear. But. if you " drive out ITature with a pitch- 
fork, still nevertheless she comes back." And so the 
people tended to rebellion, casting ofl" the yoke of priest, 
king, noble, jnaster. To check this revolutionary spirit, 
the ruling power spreads abroad the idea that such rebel- 
lion is the greatest offence which man can commit ; it is 
high treason. So in the theocratic oligarchy it was 
hi^h treason to doubt or deny tho exclusive .rule of the 
pnest ; in the monarchicj the exclusive rule of the king ; 
in the aristocratic, the exclusive rule of the nobihtary 
class; and, in the deqjotocratic, the exclusive rule of the 
piaster. It was taught there was no natural right of men- 
above the conventional privilege of the priest, king, noble, 
and master ; no law of God above the enactment of earthly 
rulers. Olliis characteristic miark of tho old civilization is 
somewhat effaced in France and England ; but still even 
there the handwriting is yet so plain that he may read 
who runs. 

That is the jErst characteristic. Here is the next. 
Therein, civilization was military, not industrial ; the art 
to produce was put below the art to destroy. Productive 
industry was counted " an illiberal art it was despised : 
destructive fighting was "liberal" work; it was honoured. 
"Working was for the mass of the people, and must be 
degraded ; fighting, the rulers' business, and held honour- 
able. '* It is the business of a man to fight, of a slave to 
work," quoth Homer. Bcisides, fighting was indispens- 
able for these unnatural rulers, not omy to stave off a 
foreign foe, but at home to keep the mass of the people 
down. This characteristic mark of all the governments of 
the old world is likewise somewhat efkced in mercantile 
England and France, but still writ in letters of fire, most 
savagely pkin. Such oligarchies do not rest on the per-, 
manent moral nature of man, but only on the transient 
sdfishness iaeidei?.t to a low stage of development. ■■ Their 
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support; is not in tlie consoience of the mass of men, bu.t 
in the Violence of the few who rule; not in. the consent 
of the Hungarians and Poles, hut in the cannons of the 
Emperor and the Czar. Miiifcarv violence is the comple- 
ment of oligarchy, for the special privilege of the oligarch 
is held of his private selfishness, and against mankind ; 
not of his human nature, and for all the people ; is a con- 
ventional, not a natural aocident of humanity. Hence is it 
also insecure : for what wiE not even touch firm ground 
with its feet must one day with its head. 

"Now, the American civilization has two characteristic!? 
^sactly opposite to these. First, it is not oligarchic ; it is 
a democracy ; in theory, having a government of all, for 
aU, hy all. Next, it is irdustrial, and not military. 

I. This democracy, ip heory, rests on the idea that the 
suhstance of manhood, '■■ human nature in which all are 
alike, is superior to an^^ auman accident wherein aU must 
difier. Manhood is more than priesthood, kinghood, nohle- 
hood, masterhood. The qualitatiTO human agreement of 
nature is more than the quantitati\ "> difierence hetween 
the genius and the clown j more than the historic and 
conventional distinction hetween nohle-hom and common- 
bom, rich and poor. So democracy can exist only on con- 
dition that this human suhstance is equally respected in 
the greatest and the least; in man and woman; in the 
largest majority, and in the minority of one, that stands 
on manhood. So the people is not for the ruler, but the 
ruler for the people ; the government is the creatm-e of the 
nation, not the nation of the government. Each man's 
natural rights are to be sacred against the wrong-doing of 
any other man, or of the whole nation of men — 'all pro- 
tected against each, each against all. That is the first point. 

II. Then the American civilization is ,also industrial. 
Military power is to be exceptional, subordinate ; the in- 
dustrial is inst«.ntial and chief. Now, industry aims at the 
production and enjoyment of property j for, in a word, 
industry is the art of making material nature into human 
.property. Property is a natural accident of man, in- 
separable from his substance. The first thing he does on 
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cojnlng into tlie world is to acquiro property ; Srat foodj 
tlien snelter. The &3t thing trie "baby does is this: the 
earliest generation of hahiea—baby men — ^their first deed 
was acqnisition ; food .for existence, lowers for ornament. 
Property is the material result and test of maa*3 normal 
activity. It is also the indispensable condUion of existence 
&om day to day; mncli and permanent property is the 
indispensablo condition for the advance and development 
of mankind, in mind and conscience, beart and soul. It is 
an accident of more value than all other external accidents 
— ^priestly, kingly, nobilitary, and despotocratio. In the 
industrm state, money is the symbol of power, for the 
individual and 'for the nation ; it is worth more tham 
descent from priestly Moses, or Luther, from royal Charle- 
magne,- or protectorial Cromwell, or from any nobilitary 
stem. " AU the blood of aU the Howards" is powerless, 
compared to the almighty dollar. 

Democracy is not possible except in a nation where there 
is so much property, and that so widely distributed that 
the whole people can have considerable education — ^intel- 
lectual, moral, affeotional, and religious. So much property, 
widely distributed, judiciously applied, is the indispensable 
material basis of a democracy ; as military power is indis- 
pensable to the existence of an imnatural oligarchy- — 
priestly, monarchic, nobilitary, or despotocrati ) ; and as 
those tyrannical rulers must have] military power to keep 
the people down, so in a democracy the people must have 
property — the rssult of their iadustry — ^to keep themselves 
up, and advance their education ; else, very soon there will 
bo a government over all, but by a few, and for the sake of 
a few ; and democracy will end in despc tism. But it must 
be natural property resting on a basis of natural morality, 
consisting of what man may own and not violate his moral 
nature. There can bo no natural property which violates 
natural right, the constitution of the universe. 

Accordingly, from the nature of such a government, it 
becomes necessaiy, ru every industrial democracy, to have 
one thing sacred:-— the natural rights of man, the sub- 
stance ot humanity. This is the prime factor of idl the 
national product. If the natural rights of man be not 
respected, then the democracy will perish, just as the oli- 
garchy mU. come to m end if the pretended privilege 
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of king, prieat, noble, and master bo denied and set at 
nangat. The natural riglits of tlie iadmdual must be 
secured from violation by anotber mans or by tba State. An 
attack on tb© natural rigbts of man is tbe moat fatal of all 
things to the industrial democracy, underminiTig tbe foun- 
dation wbereon its chief comer stone is laid 5 for rights are 
anterior to aU " social compacts," and tbe earliest etatutes 
of tbe oldest reahn ; aro inherent in our nature, and there- 
with derived from God. Oligarchy involvea a denial of 
tbe generic rigbts of hximan nature; it depends on violence, 
and baa no permanent roots in the constitution of man ; 
while democracy is only possible on condition of permanent 
respect for those rigbts. 

"when the substance of man is thus respected, and bis 
rigbts in general duly honoured, all special rights are also 
safe ; among these is the right to property, an indispensable 
accident of man, quite easily secured if man's substence be 
respected ; but if not, then property itself is as insecure in 
the industrial democracy as freedom in a despotism. So, 
in a democracy, any attack on the unalienable rigbts of 
man, or an/ class of men, or any individual person, is an 
attack also on each one of the accidents of man-— on property, 
for example ; taking from beneath it the natural basis of 
right, whereon it might rest secure, and substituting there- 
fore only permanent or fleeting violence. This has not 
been known as science by philosophers, nor seen as fact by 
tbe mass of men, but is yet fore-felt in the instinctive con- 
sciousness of eniigbtened nations, and partially acted on. 
We are wiser than we know, and build better tjian we plan ; 
for tbe instinct of tbe people has told tbem that tbe sub- 
stance of man must bo held sacred. 

ISfow, an industrial democracy is not tbe creature of 
man's caprice, which might be so or otherwise. It is a 
reproduction of the law of human nature, and the consti« 
tution of tbe universe ; and " other foundation can no man 
lay than what is laid" eternally in tbe nature of man. 
Arabesques of fancy^ niay differ, as Eaphael TJrbino or as 
Eapbael Morgen paints tbemj they , are tbe creatures of 
%'oluntary caprice : but the multiplication tables, made by 
Pythagoras or Bowditob, must be exactly alilie ; for they 
represent, not man's caprice, but a necessity of universal 
law, ajid rest thereon. So tbe industrial democracy can rest 
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only on tiie law of God, \wit in tlie coiistitutioa o£ matter 
and mind ; accordingly, tiie greatest of all political errors, 
and the moat fatal to tlie existence of democracy, to tliQ 
rights of man, and to tlie security of property, one of Iiis 
indispensable accidents, is tiio idea that man has no obliga- 
tion to respect the constitution, of the universe ; and tho 
declaration that there is no law ahove the statutes which 
men's hands have made. Where that idea prevails, there 
is a blow struck at every saan*s head, and at each dollar of 
property. Tyranny may bo provisional; justice alone is 
ultimate ; the point common to each and all, to man and 
God, whereon all rights balance. 

Such is the difference between the theory of American 
civilization and that of the old civilizations of Asia and 
Europe ours ia the theory of a society that is only pos-' 
sible nineteen centuries after Christ ; nine centuries after 
it could not have been ; and nine centuries before it could 
not have beon dreamed of j and such is its foundation hi 
man and the nature of things. 

I have just said that, in virtue of certain causes, there is 
a progressive diminution of man's abnormal action, and a 
progressive moraiization of mankind in England, France, 
part of GeiTnany, and the free States of America; but 
tl\at in some other European countries this natural diminu- 
tion of wrong is retarded by the crimes of the ruling power. 
Nay, even in England and France, man's moraiization is 
largely retarded by the corruption and selfishness of the 
controUiug classes of men, who spread abroad false ideas of 
man*8 duty to himself, to his brother, ajxd to his God; — 
eometiraes d» ang it pm-posely, but most often, I have charity 
enough to think, doing it through mistake. Still this dimi- 
nution go<« on in the manner set forth. 

How, in America, in dij-ect opposition to this progressive 
moraiization of man, during the last few years there has 
been a rapid increase of certain great vices, which are also 
jcriraes ; transgressions not only of God's law, but likewise 
of man's etatutea,— vices of appalling magnitude. They 
&ve offences not committed by mose two classes just men- 
tioned as concentrating a gi-eat amount of what is com- 
monly called vice and crime— the perishing class, whom 
poverty makes thieves and robbers, and the professional 
villEins, who make rascaliiry their vocation, , I^or yet are 
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they committed under the transient end accidental stimiiius 
o£ strong drink, or temporary malic?;, or ' passion, tliat. 
springs upon the man,— causes whick.geajae'^' .si^ -^n^iiy , 
brawls and mui'ders. These offence^ are committed by 
persons of high standing in society, done deliberately, the 
man la3,owing very well what he is about. 

For convenience in my handling and your remembeiing, 
I will put these inta three classes. First, offences against 
the property of individuals ; next, offences against the life 
of individuals for the sake of getting their property ; and 
third, offences against the property and the life of other 
nations. The first and second are individual^ — ^per^onal 
vices ; the last is national,— a collective vice, 

I. Hero are some cases which I put in the first class, 
cffencej against property. I will not travel out of Ame- 
rica, nor go back more than twelve months. Let me say 
at the outset, of the individuals who have done the deeds I 
yefer to, I would speak and judge with the greatest deli- 
cacy and the most refined charity. It is the deed itself on 
which I wish to fasten your condemnation, not the man 
who did it ; for I want you to look through the man at the 
deed ; through the deed, at tho cause of it, lying far behind, 
which I will presently bring before your eye. 

Here is the first in the first class. Mr. Crane, President 
of the New England railroad, deprived the company of I 
know not how large a sum of money entrusted to him. In 
this particular case there was much in the man's character, 
and has been much in his conduct since,-— which, I am 
told, is, m general, manly and upright, — to lead to a favour- 
able judgment of him. It is the deed I look at, and the 
j^rinciple which lies behind the deed, which I condemn : 
ior the man, I have a woman's charity ; for the deed and 
theprinciple behind it, a man's justice. 

Here is the. next case. Mr, Schuyler, at Kew York;^ 
plundered the pubHc of about two millions of dollars, com- 
mitting the largest fraud of the Mud ever perpetrated in 
America or Em'ope. 

Here is the third. In California, Mr. Meigs robbed the 
public of one million sis hundred thousand ddlare. 

As a fourth thing, in I^ew York, the Ocean Banlc has 
robbed the public of one or two hundred thousand dollars* 



As a fiMj, you know in Boston the history of the Metro- 
|>()litafi Jiisut^aso G^ompaiiy and of the Ooohituat^ Bazik> 
t^o MAl^s'-^ofifeattd that bm'st, swailowiag up the pro- 
perty of honest men. 

In Ohio, banks and bankers have just how committed 
frauds to tho extent of, I think, not less than two millions 
of dollars. 

Then look at the conduct of the municipal governments 
of ITew York and Boston, the manner in Tfiiich they (squan- 
der the money of the people, veiling the uses to which it 
has been appropriated, and thus wasting the people's trea- 
sure. I need only refer to the rapid increase of taxes in 
Boston, which every property-holder knows and lamentsj 
•—and I need not say there is no honest explanation for the 
whole thing. You all know it. Here, too, I would speak 
with ail becomiag charity. 

II. Here are some cases of the next class. Hot two 
months ago, the steamship Arctic, with about three hun- 
dred and eighty passengers, was comiug from Engla id to 
Kew York. She had sis boats, and, if they were crowded 
till the gunwale kissed the sea, they would hold at the ut- 
most only one hundred and eighty persons ; so in case of 
wreck t&ere were two hundred others with no chance of 
escape. This was the owner's fault; and dearly has he 
paid for it ! The ship, in a fog so thick that a man could 
not see twice the length of the vessel before hitn, drives 
through the darkness at the rate of thirteen miles an hour, 
giving no warning sound of her ferocious approach. This 
was the captain's fault ; and dearly has he paid for it I 
When the disaster happened, some thirty or forty men es- 
caped,—- not a woman or child I the feeble-bodied were left 
to die. I will not call this the fault of the men j it was 
their disgrace and their sin ! 1£ our fathers at Lexington 
snd Bunker HiU had thrown down their muskets and 
turned their backs to the Brifcishj and been shot down with 
a coward's wound, you and I would feel disgraced till this 
day J but I think it would not have been hau SO diagraceM 
to ran from a red-coat as to leave a woman and a baby to 
perish ia the waters, rather than hassard one's own life. I 
should be ashamed to live if I had left a woman to sink in 
th,e ocean, and escaped myself. It is rumoured tliat a boat 
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full o£ womeE was purposely overturned by the crew-— to 
save their nianiy lives 1 

I believe about three himdred and forty persons perished, 
I am speaking in a mercantile town, where, if life and jus- 
tice be not valued, money is. Look then at it as the de- 
struction of human property only, in Massachu&etta, the 
official valuation of a man, whose life is destroyed by a 
railroad company, is five thousand dollars. Three hundred 
and forty lives at five thousand doUars each, make the sum 
of one million seven hundred thousand dollars. That is the 
pecimiary value of life dashed away through the cupidity 
of the ship-owner and the recklessness of the ship-master ! 
With gentleness, judge you the men ; look at the principle 
which lies behind ! 

Pardon me if I try to calculate the value of a human, 
life, estimating it at five thousand dollars ! If, an hour 
before the " accident," some man had said to these three 
himdred and forty persons, " I will place at your disposal 
all the riches of America, Europe, and Asia, on condition 
you shall sink yourselves to the bottom of the sea do you 
think there was one man who would have said, " Let us 
take the wealth, and leave it to our heirs, and ourselves 
atheistiually go down? " No I all the wealth of the mate- 
rial imiverse could not have purchased the sin. Men who 
would lay down their life for a moral principle, or a friend, 
would never throw it away for all the gold in Californm or 
Australia, or in the three continents of the earth besides. 
Pardon me for cEdculating in money the value of human lifo. 

A similar case, in its origin and in its conduct, took 
place in the recent destruction of the Yankee Blade^ at 
California. Then, scarce a week passes but some railroad 
or steamboat company massacres men by the wholesale,-^ 
someticaes, most commonly, through rec'klees cupidity and 
liist of gold. I believe America commits more murders 
than ail the rest of Protestant Christendom 5 taking away 
E-ussia and Spanish America, probabty more than aJl 
Christendom, Protestant and Catholic. %xt not to apeak of 
the harvest of murders we annually reap, there'^ is no 
coiintiy in Christendom where Ufe is so insecure, so cruelly 
dashed away in the manslaughter of reckless enterprise I ' 



ni. Hero is the third class, — offences against the pro- 
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perty a::^ u. life of other nations. You may take the whole 
histoiy of the present national administration. Look at the 
conduct of this government for the last two yeaj:B of its un- 
happy and disgraceful life ; at the perpetual fillibustering 
•of the government, now against Mexico, then against Hayti, 
then against Cuba ; at that murderous attack on Grey town, 
not only wicked, but mean, cowardly, and sneaking f not a 
NsiTaganse(t Indian but would have been ashamed of such 
unbarbarous conduct ! But it has been commended, I know 
not m how many journals ; and one in this city declares it 
had "tiie entire approbation of the whole community." 
See how steadily the administration seeks to tighten the 
chains on the worHng class of the South : no Italian pope, 
no king, nor priest, was ever more oppressive towards his 
subjects than the American industrial democracy towards 
the three and a quarter millions of men who do the work 
of the South. 

These three classes of cases are exceptions to the pro- 
gressive diminution of abnormal action, and to the advanc- 
ing moralization of the people. They are not to Ita ex- 
plained by the common causes of vice. 

Look back a little, and you will see the root c ■ 
which all this monstrous crop of wickedness has grown 20 
swiftly up. I will omit all reference to individuals, and 
speak impersonally. A lew years ago three axioms were 
published to the world as embodying the fundamentals of 
the party then in power. They were laid down as a pro- 
gramme of principles for the nation's future politics. Let 
it be remembered that this political party has more literary 
education, and more hoarded money, than any other what- 
soever in the land. But the rival party afi&rmed the same 
TJfiaciples, having therewith unity of idea. 

Se?» are tlie maxims — 

Tho first, which I give in my own language, is this: 
There is no law of God above any statutes, however wicked, 
which politiciMis make. 

The next, which is not in my words, is, "Eeligion has 
nothing to do with politics ; there it makes men mad." 

.The third is, " The great object of gcvemment is the 
protection of property at home, and respect and renown 
abroad." . 
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Look at tliese— - 

L "Tliere is no iiiglier law !" That is the proclama- 
tioa of objectiys atlieism ; it is . tlie selfisli matarialism. of 
Hobbes, Hraie, of De la Mettrie, and Heivetius^ gone to 
seed. Yon baye nothing to rely on above the politicians 
and tlieir statutes : if you suffer, notbing to appeal to— 
but tlie baUot-bos. Tne speculative nmterialism of Comte 
resolves man into blood and bone and nerves. , The specu- 
lative atbeism of Eeuerbacb resolves deity into tlie blind 
force of a blind aniverse, working from no love as motive> 
witli no plan as method, and for no purposo as ultimate 
end. But both of these, materialistic Comte and atheistic 
Eeuerbach, bow them down before the etenml laws of 
matter and mind: "These," say they, "we must keep 
always, come what may." But the prominent politicians 
of ionerica, — ^they mocked at the law of natm^e and the 
constitution of mind ; they outdid the " French mate- 
rialism " of Comte, and the " Germunie atheism " of 
Feuerbach. Pardon me for saying Germanic atheism! 
He violated his nation^B consciousness before he called him- 
self an atheist ; and then is not so in Jieart, only in head ; 
it is the blood of pious humanity which loms in his nation's 
veins. The sailor, the machinist, and the farmer recognise 
a law of God writ in the matter they deal with, whereto 
they seek to conform ; but the American politician has no 
objective restraint. No God is to check the momentiim of 
his ambition. 

n. Here is the next axiom : " Beli^on has nothing to 
do with politics." That is subjective atheism, with a poli- 
tical application. If there be no law inherent in mind and 
matter above any wicked statute of a tyrant, stili the in- 
stinctive religious sense of man looks up with reverence, 
faith, and love, and thioks there is a God, and a higher 
law. Materialistic Comte and atheistic Feuerbach, and 
those accomplished translators who set such works over to 
the English soil, confess to the ^latural religious emotions, 
give them sure place in all humian affairs ; but in one of 
the most important of human transactions, where the wel* 
fare of millions of men is at stake, the American politicians 
deckre that " BeKgion has nothing to do with politics ; it 
makes men mad." PoUtic Felix trembled before Paidy 
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reasoning of self-r^ommandj righteousness, and God's judg- 
ment to comej Festus told the magnificent apostle, "Much 
learning hath mado thee mad;" but the heathen Eoman 
did not venture to say, "Religion makes men. mad!" 
Conscience makes cowards of men who meditate their own 
destruction ; nay, it sometimes holds the murderer's hand. 
But the moral feeling, the religious feeling, has nothing 
to do with politics ! 

No higher law I Religion nothing to do with politics ! 

See what it leads to. Coine, Puritan fathers I who, 
feeding on clams for three months at a time, thanked God 
that they " sucked of the abundance of the seas, and of 
the treasures hid .in the sands !" Tou were mistaken I 
Religion has nothing to do with politics I Bow to the 
Eighth Henry, to " Bloody" Mary, and Elizabeth, scarce 
cleaner in the hand or heart ; to James the Stumd, and to 
Charles, whose head the righteous axe shore off! Come, 
Protestant martyrs ; whose bodies snapped and crackled 
in the Catholic fire, but, aa the candle decayed, your soul 
still flaming more ardent up to God ! Come and submit ! 
It was aU a mistake ! The priestly tyrants were right ! 
There is no higher law ! Colne, glorious company of 
the apostles ! Come, goodly fellowship of tho prophets I 
Come, aoble army of martyrs ! Come, Jesus of jSTazareth 
—crowned with thorns, spit upon, scourged, mocked at, 
and crucified ! It was all a mistake ! Your cross was not 
your crown • of triumph ; it was only your shame I The 
scribes and Pharisees were right! There is no higher 
law I Religion has nothing to do with politics ! 

Come, aU ye tyrants of earth — ^Herods, Pilates, Dominies, 
and Torquemadas I Your great enemy is slain ! There is 
no law abovo you! No sentiment in the human heart 
which has a right to protest against your iniquities I In 
matter, it is objective atheism; in mind subjective athe- 
ism. Religion has nothing to do with' politics ! Come, 
AmericajQs, t-sar down the monuments you built at Bunker 
HjH, at West Cairbridge and Concord and Lexington and 
Danvers, commemorating the heroi8m.;of;a/ew farmjsys and. 
snechianics I It was all a mistake ! Kay, , split to pieces 
the Book of Plymouth, and grind it to powder, and tread 
it tmder foot of men I Theire is no heroism ! The Puritans 
w®c« madnaon, and the fire-tried Christians fools I 
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III. '^The great object of government is ihe protQotion, 
of properliji" It is not to protect the nghts of man, to 
give all men tlieir natural rights to " life, liberty, and tho 
pursuit of happiness I" It is not to protect labour, but 
only property, the result of labour, "The State— that is 
I," said the. French' King. There, at least, the /, that 
called itself the State, was human : here it is the dollar that 
speaks :•— God's law is to vacate the world, religion to 
avoid the soil, man to be turned out of the State, and the 
dollar to come in— more than soul, more than man, more 
than I 

That is the programme of principles laid down in 18S0 
and It struck at all religion, all morality, all sound 
human policy. It afiSrmed the worst axioms of the worst 
oligarchy — ^theocratic, monarchic, aristocratic, despoto- 
cratic. A late Attorney-General of the United States, in 
a speech at New York, in 1851, declared, " Law is liberty: 
not the means of liberty, it is liberty itself." He applied 
his words in special to the Fugitive Slave Bill— -"it is 
Hbertyr 

See the measures which were iho concrete application of 
these three axioms— for the atheistic word must also be- 
come flesh. According to the custom of the industrial 
democracy of America, one man out of ©very eight is con- 
sidered and treated, not as human, but material, as pro- 
perty. 35Tow, according to that programme of principles, 
there is no objective law in the universe, in the nature of 
things or of God, which ovemdes this custom, and has 
eminent domain over American Slavery ; there is no higher 
law. And there is, moreover, no subjective law in man 
which has a ri^ht to resist this slavery in politics, for, 
though the religious element be there, " religion has 
nothing to do witti politics.'* So nothing must be done or 
said to oppose the turning of every eighth American into 
a piece of human money. 

"But this class of property has on© peculianty which 
distinguishes it from all other chattels, and that is, it runs 
away I For, as the fire mounts up, and as the water runs 
down, obeying the universal gravitation, so man'b mind 
and body hates and abhors bondage, and seeks to escape 
therefrom; and God has made mankind so that every 
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natural man seeks to aid the idctim escaping from tomentjr 
to comfort and shelter him. I say every natural man. If 
a man is " regenerated," after the fashion of Mr. Adams, 
of this city — ^not Samuel or John^ but the Eeverend I^ehe- 
miah Adams, who takes a " South Side View of Slavery," 
— or of President Lord, of Dartmouth College, who finds 
Slavery a sacred institution,---if a man is "regenerated" 
after this sort, he will aid the slave-hunters to the follesc 
extent, and that with alacrity ; but men with natural hearts 
aid him who Sees. These things being so, the jproperty 
being obnoxious to flight on its own umbs, and able to 
excite the instinctive sympathy of whoso is most human, 
the Government, l^hose great domestic object is the pro- 
tection of property at home, must eminently protect thiis 
property in its special peril. So Government, resisting the 
great objective law of God, which tends to moralize man- 
kind, must seek to extend and propagate Slavery ; . must 
oppose also the special subjective law of humanity which 
inclines us to help a man escaping from bondage. And so the 
Government must pass the Fugitive Slave Bui, and re-kid- 
nap the runaway, remanding him to Slavery, and put the 
sheltering phila^ithropist in gaol, and fine hun a thousand 
dollars : thereto '.t must seek out the vilest men ; not only 
the villains of the gutter, but also the congenital , scoundrefe 
of the courts and the parlour, and give them a legal com- 
mission to lay their hand on any poor woman, and, if the^ 
send h - back to Slavery, pay them twice as much as if 
thw declare her free ! 

That programme of principles was posted all over the 
land, and re-affirmed by prominent poHticmns, Whig and 
Democratic ; by two E^timore conventions of the people, 
unusually large and "very Tespectable;" bjr hundreds of 
political and. commercial eoitors, I^orth and South; by pro- 
minent merchants, — ^merchant traders and merchant manu- 
facturers,— nine hundred and eighfy-seven of "our most 
eminOTifc citizens" endorsing it all. It was affirmed by- 
judges on -the bench, one judge telling the jury that, if 
there was a doubt in their minds, and a conflict betweeia 
the law of God and the Fugitive Slave Bill^ then they 
must " obey both;" God upwards and the devil downwards. 
It was re-afltened by prominent ministers of, all deno- 
minations. All these five classes said, " Thete.is^no higher 
(J ■ ' 
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law!" *'Eeligion has nothing to do with politics!" 
" Property is the great object of government I " Some 
pulpits were silent j a few spoke right out for God and 
against Atheism ; some ministers looked up weeping, others 
warning, and uttered their words mildly, cautiously, yet 
vdth the might which comes from virtue backed by the 
Eternal. Most of these men had to smart and sufifer. 
Some were driven from their parishes, and the bread taken 
from their wives' and children's mouths. 

The programme of measures met a similar acceptance. 
Pugitive Slave Bill meetings were held in all the great 
cities. Faneuil Hall rocked with the ^ddy genius that 
screamed and thundered, teaching Atheism to the people ; 
and its walls caught the scoff and scorn and mow of the 
merchants of Boston and their puri^hased clerks, hissing at 
conscience, at God, and the higher law. Ministers in this 
city afBrmed the principle and supported the measures; 
yea, at Phikdelphia, JHew' York, Buffalo, New Kaven, 
Andover, — all over the land. There were exceptional 
men in all these five classes — I honour them ! — ^but they 
were very few. Judges, mayors, lawyers, mechanics', 
truckmen, ministers, merchants, they went for kidnapping. 
Soldiers were called out in Boston, paid at our cost ; volun- 
teers, fifteen hundred strong, agreed to chattelize a man. 
Twice Boston has endorsed this programme of measures, 
and twice offered a human sacrifice on this two-homed altar 
of objective and subjective Atheism. Twice the city of Cot- 
ton and Mayhew, the birthplace of Franklin and Samuel 
Adams, offered a human sacrifice — Thomas- Sims and 
Anthony BtjBNs. Is that the end? There is a to-mor- 
row after to-day ; yea, a for ever ! 

While the nation was in that 

" rank ewfiat of an enseamed bed, 

Stewed in corruption," 

it chose a new Administration. Look at them ! — the Presi- 
dent, the Cabinet, the present Congress, the foreign minis- 
ters, the Soules and the Belmonts, and their coadjutors ; 
at the United States judges appointed within four years ; 
the government officers; the marshal's guard, last June ! 
Beh^d the first fruito of Atheism in politics I Is that 
VOL. VI. p . 
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all ; ia it mi Qnongh. ? It is the coaimeEcemeiit of the 
begiauiag, 

'NoWs sH tlie frauds wMcL. destroy the pj^operty of tlie 
KoKest, hx tb.e recklessness -vyMoii daslies away life on rail- 
roads of iron, or on the ocean's watery floor, beiidd tke 
early fireiita of tiie doctrine that there is no higher law ; 
that religion hm nothing to do with the most prominent 
afiaira of men ; that property, and not persons, is the great 
object of government I When the prominent men in busi- 
ness, in the State, in the literatiu^e, and the Ohiufeh of 
America, lay down this dreadful prograiiamo of principles ; 
when the nation executes such measures, spreading Slavery 
over every inch "of Federal territory, and arming twenty- 
one millions of freemen to hunt down and enslave a single 
poor fugitive ; when it plunders Mesioo and Hay ti, and 
lusta for Cuba; when a 'Boston Judge of Probate betrays 
the wanderer, steals the outcast, and kidnaps a man in our 
own streets ; when the Mayor illegally puis the throat of 
the town in the hands of a militia colonel, and fills the 
streets with soldiers armed with the deadliest tocJs of death, 
and turns them loose to smite and MU,-— and all that 
to steal a man accused of no orime but the misfortune 
of his birth, in "CJhristian" America; when the soldiers 
of Boston volunteer to desecrate the laws of God— while 
Mcholas, with his knout, must scourge his Russian serfs 
to less i^obk tasks ;--while men are appinted " Judges" 
for services a^inst mankindj for diabolic skill to pervert 
law to utter wickedness ; when a ^udge of the TTnited Stat-ea 
ssfabs at freedom of speech ?n Eanoml HaUj when such 
a judge, aising such creatures as appropriate tools of wicked- 
ness, seeks such vengeance on men, for such a work j when 
the Governor of the State compliments the illegal wJidiers 
because they violate the laws which he has hoisted into his. 
seat to enforce and keep ; when America would thus ezploiter 
man and God, do you wonder that railroad and steamboat 
companies ecscploiter the public, and swindling goes on all 
:^und the land I " No mgher law I " " Religion notbdng 
to do with politics!" "Prope?ty the great object of 
government!" 

The first line c plaia reading my mother ever taught 
me ran thus : ^ 

" No MAH MAt OT OFF tCHE LAW OP GoD." 
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I hops it lias not faded oufc of tliQ^Ameiican speiiiag" 
books yet ; but it is v/rit plainly on tlie sky, on the earth : 
plainer yet in words of hxa in my lieaii). It will foe the 
lasit line I eliali ever i'ead^ as it was the first : I can never 
get beyond it. 

" 'No MAN 7/lA.Y i^UT OFF THE LAYv OF GoD." 

At one extreme of society are politicians, Haiaisters> 
lawyers, mayors, governors, tailing a "South Side Yiew" 
of every popular wickedneajs, longing for money, office, and 
fame,-~which will be their chudren's loathed infamy, — 
teaching practical Atheism as political science, or patriotic 
duty, or as " our blessed religion." At the other end are 
ignorant Americans and Irish Catholics-^houseiess, home- 
less, heedless, famine-stricken, and ignorant, a bundle of 
human appetites bound together by a selfish will. These 
things beiag so, do you wonder that crime against property 
and person runs through society; that Irishmen make 
brawls in the etreet ; that Meigs exploiters San JVancisco, 
and Schuyler ^('ew York, and others JBoston; that railroads 
take no need of Hf©, and. steamboats sink three himdred . • 
and forty men to the bottom of the sea? Does not the 
nation exploiter three and a quarter millions of American 
citizens, and pulpits justify the deed? You can never escf.po 
the consequences of a fii'st prmciple. 

Bream not that you have seen the end of this obviouB 
wickedness. There will be more "defalcations," great and 
little; more swindlings, more Sohuylers and Meigses. Beap 
as you sow — of the wind, the whirlwind. Let the present 
commercial crisis continue, iia vortex deepcoiing, its 
whirl more swift and wide j let employment m more dif- 
ficult to obtain, winter cruel cold,* bread and fuel dear, 
and labour cheap, witt the almighty dollar be safe ? The 
property of the rich will he openly called " a robbery," 
and plundered from such as honestly earned, and would 
generously use it. The world has dreadful warnings to 
offer. " protection of property the great object of govern- . 
ment ! " Bottom it on justice— it stands like the continent 
of Asia; but put it on injustice— what then? It has some- 
times happened that an idol crane to an end. " Bdholdj« 
Dagon was falleai upon his face to the gronnd befoj© the 



ark of tlie Lord ; and tlie Ibead o£ Bagon aaid botli hhe 
palms of ilia liimds were cut off upon the threshold ; only 
the stump of Bagon was left to Mm." 

The olEcial census gives Aiiaerica about seTen thousand 
miiliom of dollars. Thii'teen hmidi'ed millions thereof is 
Tested ill "ihe soxila of tlii-ee and a quarter Eiillioa meu 1 Bo 
one^sixth of the nation's property has no natural foundation ; 
rests on no moral law ; has no conscience on its sido : all re- 
ligion is against it ; all that property is robbery, unnatural 
property, mhmnaniy got, also held only by violence. Now 
tho prominent men of Ijoth political parties — ^merchante, 
manufacturers, politicians, lawyers, scholars, mirdstQi's— 
have declared that this property in men is just us sacred as 
Talue in corn and cattle ; that I may as legally, constitu- 
tionally, morally, religiously, own a man, as the pen I write 
with or the bread I eat ; that when Ellen Crafi took her 
body from her master in Geo^-^a, and fled hither therewith, 
and appropriated it to her own ,ise, in the eye of the law, the 
constitution, morality, and rtKgion, she committed an 
oSence just as much as Philip Marrett, when he took the 
money of the New England Btmk and appropriated it to 
his own use ; and that the nation is just as much bound to 
restore to the Georgian slave-holder the woman who runs 
away from bondage as to the stockholderR* money plun- 
dered by the president of the bank; nay, that all who 
aided in her flight are also robbers, partakers of the felony, 
and merit nxmishment. The minister who shelters is a 
" receiver ol stolen goods I " When the million is hungry, 
will it not one day take such men at their word? Shdl 
not licentious and expensive clerks, who applauded a 
minister for his avowal of readiness to send into, bondage 
for ever the mother that bore him ; shall not covetous 
agents of factories, and speculating cashiers and presidents 
of railroads and banks, say, " It is no worse for me to steal 
money than for a fugitive slave to leap into freedom! 
Lawyers', and ministers say so. One-sijitn of the nation's 
property- is. robbery, yet the loudest defended; is it worse 
for me to steal a few thous^d dollars than for America to 
steal thirteen hundred millions ? " 
No higher law, is there I So they said in Paris some 



own time. " iHo higher law I Beligion nothing to do with 
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politics!" said tiie "eminent citizens" ofFranee. "Down 
will the rich ! " Off witk their heads ! " " Ours be their 
money I " That was the Aansw of the aaiilion to that athe^ 
iatic litany of the " enlightened." "Whoso fails on God's 
justice shall he broken ; " but on whomsoever it shall fallj 
it will grind him to powder ! " 

Svery-where is God's law, boundless above me, boundlesB 
beneath, eveiy way boundless. The universe is all Bible : 
matter ia Old Testament, man New Testament— revelations 
from the infinite God. That law — ^it is man's wisdom to 
know it ; his morality to keep it ; his religion to love it 
and the dear God whose motherly blessing breathes through 
and in it all. You cannot segregate this Bible from the 
world of space : you cannot separate a particle of it from 
the laws of matter. The lesser attraction holds together 
the cohesive particles of leather, paper, metal, which com« 
pose thiB Bible under my hand : and the greater gravita- 
tion binds its attracted mass downwards to the weighty 
world. Just so is it impossible to separate man, or any 
one of his faculties, from the great aif-encompassing laws 
of God, the eternal decalogue which He has writ. Break 
His law, put property above person, the accident before the 
subatiince of man, declare that religion has nothing to do ^ 
with man's chief alfeirs, and that there is no law above 
the appetite of the politician and the pimp— and not a life 
is secure, not a dollar is safe ! Subjective Atheism is chaos 
in you, objective Atheism chaos on the outside ; the rich 
State will end in a ruffianhood of thieves ; Democracy turn 
out a despotism; and its masters will be the "marshal's 
guard," or the men who make and control such things. 

The chain which Boston sought to put round the vir- 
tuous neck of Ellen Craft seemed short and %ht: but 
suddenly it undid its iron coil, and twisted all round the 
Court House ; tmdor it crawled the Judges of the State, and 
caught its hissing at God's law. Now it seeks to twist 
about Faneuil Hall and choke the eloquent speech of liberty 
in her own cradle. The cannon appointed to shoot down 
the manhood of poor Bums is levelled also at every puipit 
where piety dares pray. The hundred festal cannons which 
Boston " gentlemen " — jubilant at the triumph of their 
own wick^ess — ^fired to herald the Fugitive Slave Bill, 
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poured liard shot against ©very lionest dollar ia the town ! 
Politioiasis and lowei'-law diTines look forward a great ways 
—-don't they ? There is One wlio eeetli tlie end from tb.e be- 
gimmig, and by His Mgber law is it impeiisbably writ 
on ©very eotd, " Tbongb. band join in lia£.c\ the wicked 
stall not prosper !" 

Shall we be warned by what we suffer ? "No, not yet. 
The new political party seems likely to adopt the worst 
principles of the old one. We must suffer much more, I 
fear, before we learn that^ to be great and pemaanently suc- 
cessful, the nation must be jnst to all. 

" Be not deceived ; God is not mocked : whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap." Four years ago the nation 
sowed Atheism ; see what it reaps in Boston, in Now York, 
and San Franciaco, ia commercial frauds and peculation, in 
dashing away human life on the land or on the sea. This 
is very far firom the end,— yet here may the dollar tremble ! 

But keep God's law ; make the great object of govern- 
ment the seouritv of every right ; recognise ik&t there is a 
natural and unchangeable law of God which has eminent 
domain over all human a&irs ; re-enact that into statutes ; 
remember that religion is the mediator between man's 
desires and the Highest, — and all is well ; you have wrought 
after the law of God's spirit of life ; your money is safe ; 
life will be reflected ; and the iadijstrial Denaocracy, rooted 
in the soil of God's world, obedient to God's laws, wiU rise 
a strong and flame-like flower, abundant beauty in its leaves 
and blossoms, to bear feuit, and sow the world with never- 
ending life, a blessed and abiding joy. 
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THE PRESENT ASPECT OF THE ANTI-SLAYEBY ENTER^ 
PEISE, AND OP THE VARIOUS yOEOES WHICH WORK 
THEREIN. 

Deuvkred on the MoENiNa pp Mat 7, 1856. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, — ^Affcer ttat 
Trimtarian introduction,* in wHcli I am prefcented before 
you as one anti-Slavery nature in tliree persons, — a fanatic 
fin infidel, and a traitor, — -I am sure a IJnitarian minister 
will bring his welcome along with. him. And yet I come 
under great disadvantages : for I follow one whose colour 
is more than the logic which his cause did not need (al- 
luding to Mr. Remond) ; and another whose sex is more 
eloquent than the philosophy of noblest men preferring to 
Mrs. BlackweU), whose word has in it the wild witchery 
which takes captive your heart. I am neither an African 
nor a woman. I shall speak, therefore, somewhat in the 
way of logic, which the one rejected; something also, 
perhaps, of philosophy, which the other likewise passed by. 

Allow me to say, however, still further, by way of intro- 

* The President, Mr. Qaarrison, thus introduced Mr. Parker to the 
audience : — 

" Ladies and Gentlenien,>— The fhnaticiflin and infidelity and treason 
frhich are hateful to ths traf&ckera in slaves and the souls of men muat 
be woll-pleasing to God, and are indications of true loyalty to the cause 
of liberty. I iStve the pleasure of introducing to you a very excellent 
fanatic, a very good infidel, and a first-rate traitor, in the person of 
Theodore Parker, of Boston." 
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dudion, that I should not -weary your ears at all this 
Morning, were it not that aDother man, jom friend and 
mine, Mr. Phillips, lies sick at home. Bemember the 
threefold misfortune of my position: I come after an 
African, after a woman, and in the pkce of Wendell 
Phillips. 

I shall ask your attention to some mghts on the 
Present ^^pect of the anti-Slavery En jjrise, and the 
Forces which work therefor.'* 

In aU great movements of mankind, there are three 
Bpecial works to he done, so many periods of work, and the 
same number of classes of persons therein engaged. 

First is the period of sentiment. The business is to 
produce the right feeling, — a sense of lack, and a fore- 
feeling of desire for the special thing reqiiired. The aim 
is to produce a sense of need, and also a feeling of want. 
That is the first thing. 

The next period is that of ideas, where the work is to 
furnish the thought of what is wanted, — a distinct, precise, 
adequate idea. The sentiment must precede the thought : 
for the primitive element in all human conduct is a feelmg ; 
ev^ftmng begins in a spontaneous emotion. 

The thud ia the period of action, when the business is 
to make the thought a thing, to organize it into institu- 
tions. The idea must precede the action, else man begins 
to build and is not able to finish: he runs before he is 
seat, and knows not where he is going, or the way thither. 

Kow these three special works go on in the anti-Slavery 
movement ; there are these three periods observable, and 
three dlaases of persons engaged in the various works. The 
first eflfort is to excite the anti-Slavery feelin|f ; the next, to 
furnish the anti-Slavery idea ; and the third is to make 
.that thought a things — ^to orgatnize the idea into instituo 
laotis which shall be as wide as the idea, and fuHy adequate 
to e3q>ress the feeling itself. 

I, The primitive thing has him, and still is, to arouse a 
mme of humanitf in the whites, which should lead us to 
AboUsh this wickiednesj. 

^ AttothoiP way ^oul^ be to aroiase a sense of indignation 
isL the person who has suffered tliewxong,— in the Say©,— 
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and to urge IxiiBj of liimselfj to put a stop to bearing the 
wiclcedness. 

Two tilings tliere were which Mndered this from being 
attempted. First, some of the anti-Slavery leaders were 
non~re8istant ; they said it is wrong for the black man to 
break the arm of the oppressor, and we will only pray God 
to break it : the slaves must go free without breaking it 
themselves. That waa one reason why the appeal was not 
made to the slave. The leaders were non-resistants ; some 
of them covered with a Quaker's hat, some of them (point- 
ing tc Mr. Garrison, who was bald) not covered by any 
covering at all. 

The other reason was, the slaves themselves were Afri- 
cans, — men not very good at the sword. If the case had 
been otherwise, — if it had been three and a half millions 
of Anglo-Saxons, — ^the chief anti-Slavery appeal would not 
have been to the oppressor to leave off oppressing, but to 
the victim to leave off bearing the oppression. For, while 
the African is not very good with the sword, the Anglo- 
Saxoiiis something of a master with that ugly weapon; 
at any rate, he knows how to use it. If the Anglo-Saxon 
had not been a better fighter than the African, i^ve-ships 
would fill this side of Sandy Hook and in Boston Bay ; 
they would not take pains to go to the Ghdf of Qiiinea. 
The only constitution which slave-hunters respect is writ 
on the parchment of a drum-head. If the three and a half 
uaiUions of slaves had been white men, with this dreadful 
Anglo-Saxon blood in their bosoms, do you suppose the 
affair at Cincinnati would have turned out after that sort ? 
Do you believe Governor Chase would have said, " No 
Slavery outside of the slave States ; but, inside of the slave 
States, just as much enslavement of Anglo-Saxon men as 
you please ?" Why, his head would not have been on his 
shouldors twenty-four hours after he had said it. In the 
State of 9hio, when Margaret Garner was surrendered up, 
there were four hundred thousand able-bodied men be- 
tween the ages of eighteen and forty-five ; there were half 
a million of firisJ^ocM in that State ; and, if that woman 
had been the representative of three and a half millions of 
white persons held as slaves, every one of those muskets 
would have started into life, and four hundred thousand 
men would have come forth, each with a firelock on his 
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slioulder ; and tliea one hundred thousand women would 
have followed, bringing the rest of the muskets. That 
would have been the state of things if she had been a 
white Caucasian woman, and not a black African. We 
should not then have asked Quakers to lead in the greatest 
enterprise in the world : the leaders would have been 
soldiers; I mean such men as our fathers, who did not 
content themselves with asking Great Britain to' leave off 
oppressing them. They asked that first; and when Great 
Britain said, " Please God, we never will !" what did the 
Saxon say? "Please God, I will make you!" And he 
kept his word. 

" Grods !" (we Bhoald have said,) 

" Can a Saxon people long debate 
Wbicli of tlie two to choose, — slavery, or death P 
No : let tis rise at once, gird on onr ewords, 
. . . Attack the foo, break through the thick array 
Of hia thronged legions, and charge home upon Ima ! " 

That would have been the* talk. Meetings wouM have 
been " opened with prayer " by men who trusted in God, 
and likewise kept their powder dry. 

But in this case it was otherwise. The work has not 
been to arouse the indignation of the enslaved, but to stir 
the humanity of the oppressor, to touch his conscience, 
his affection, his religious sentiment ; or to show that his 
political and jpecuniary interests required the freedom of all 
men in America. 

And it has been very fortunate for us that this great 
enterprise fell into the hands of just such men as these, — 
that it was not soldiers who chiefly engaged in it, but men 
of peace. By and by I will sho%v you why. 

The attempt was mside at first, and by that gentleman 
too (pointing to Mr. Garrison), with others, to arouse the 
t:ati-Slavery feeUng in the actual slave-holders at the South. 
You know what followed. He and every one who tried it 
there were driven o^rer the border. Then the attempt was 
made at the Horth ; and there it has been continued. It 
is exceedingly important to get a right anti-Skvery feel- 
ing at the Horth : for two- thirds of the population are at 
the K'orth ; three-fourths of the property, four-fifths of the 
education are here, and I suppose six-sevenths of the Chris- 
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tianity ; and oia.Q of &eB3 days it may lbs found out ih&h 
seven- 3iglitlx8 o£ the courage are at me Eoi'tlx also. I do 
not say it is so ; but it may turn out so. So much, for the 
matter of sentiment. 

II. Kow look at the next point. If tho sentiment he 
right, then the mind is to furnish the idea. But a state- 
ment of the idea before tho sentiment is fixed helps to excite 
the feeling ; and so a great deal has been done to spread 
abroad the anti-Slavery idea, even amongst persons who had 
not the anti-Slavery feeling ; for;, though the heart helps 
tho head^ the head Hkewise pays back xbe debt by helping 
the heart. If Mr. (Harrison has a clear idea of ^eeadm, 
he wiU go to men who have no very strong sentiment of 
freedom, and will awake the eoul of liberty underneath 
those ribs of death. The womanhood of Lucy Stone 
BlackweU wiU. do it; the complexion of Mr, Bemond will 
do it. 

In spreading this idea of freedom, a good deal has been 
done, chiefly at the ISforth, but somethiag also at the South. 
Attempts have been made to diffiise the anti-Slaven/- idea in 
this way : Men go before merchants, and say, Slavery is 
bad economy ; it don't pay : the slave can't raise so much 
tobacco and cotton as the freeman." That is an argument 
which Mr. May's " mercantile friend " could have under- 
stood ; and a political economist might have shown him, 
that, although there were miHions of dollars invested " on 
account of Slavery," there were tens of millions invested 
on account of Freedom; and that latter investment would 
pay much larger dividends when it got fairly to its work. 

Then, too, the attempt has been made to show that it 
was bad policy : bondage would not breed a stalwart, noble 
set of men ; for the slave contaminated the master, and the 
master's neighbour not the less. 

It has been shown, likewise, that Slavery injured educa- 
tion ; and while, in Massachusetts, out of four hundred 
native white men, there is but one who cannot read tho 
Bible, in Yirginia, nut of nino white native adults born of 

the first families" (they having ixone others except " black 
people"), there is always one who cannot read his o^u 
nam^, 

AH kinds of - schemes, too, have been proposed to onl 
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tliis mckedness of Slavery. Tliej-e lias been a aiost Diuiti- 
fariowB discussion of tlie idea; for, after we have the right 
sentiment, it is diSoult to get the inteliectuel work done, 
done well, in the best way. It takes a iarge-minded man, 
with great erperieneo, to cipher out all this intellectixal 
work, and show how we can get rid of Slavery, and what 
is to take its place, and how the thing is to bo done. Ac- 
cordingly, rery varioas schemes are proposed. 

I^ow, the idea which has been attained to, the anti-Slavery 
idea reached by the ablest men, is embodied in these two 
propositions : fiiBt, no Slavery anywhere in AMEmcA ; 
second, no Slavery anywhere on earth. That is the 
topmost idea. 

There has been an opposite v/ork going on. First, an. 
attempt " to crush out " the sentiment of humanity from 
all mankind. That was the idea of a very distinguished 
son of Massachusetts. He said " it must be crushed out." 
Second, to put down the idea of Freedom. That has been 
attempted, not only by political officers, but also by a great 
many other men. It is not to be denied that, tbjroughout 
tho South, in the controlling classes of society, the senti- 
ment and ides of Freedom are much less widely spread than 
twenty years ago. The South has grown despotic, while 
the Jforth becomes more humane. 

m. The third thing is to do the deed. Alter the senti- 
ment is right, and the idea right, organiziation must be 
attended to. But the greatest and most difficult work is 
to get the heart right and the head right ; for, when these 
are in a proper condition, the hand obeys the two, and 
accomplishes its work. Still it is a dinlcult matter to 
organize Freedom. It will require great talent and expe- 
rience ; for, as it takes a master mind to organize thought 
into matter, and to make a Sharp's rifle or a sewing- 
machine, so it requires a great deal more mind to organ- 
iz& sss idea into political institutions, and establish a 
Sfeite where the anti-Slavery sentiment shall blossom into 
an idea, and the idea grow into a national fact, a State 
where law and order secure to each man his natural and 
unalienable righte. 

In the individual Northern States a good deal has been 
done in five-and -twenty years to organize the idea of 
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freedom for wHte men, a little also for coloured men; for 
the feeling and tliouglit must lead to action. But ia-tlie 
Federal. Government the movement lias been continually 
tlie otker way. Two things are plain in the- conduct of 
Congress: (1) Acts to spread and strengthen-' African 
tSlavery ; (2) Subsidiary Acts to oppress the several 
Northern States which love Freedom, and to "crush out^' 
individual men who love Freedom. Slavery ceatraii2res 
power, and destroys local self-government. 

Something has been done in the l^orthem States in 
respect to awakening the sentiment and communicating 
the idea; but there has nothing been done as yet ia the 
Federal Congress towards accomplishing the work. I 
mean to say, for the last seventy years. Congress has not 
taken one single step towards abolishing Slavery, or making 
the anti-Slavery idea an American fact. So even now all 
these three operations must needs go on. Much elsmea- 
tary work stui rfinuircs to be done, producing the senti- 
ment and the idea, before the nation is ready for the act. 

Kow look at the special forces which are engaged in 
this enterprise. I divide them into two great parties. 

The first party consists of the political reformers, — ^men 
who wish to act by political machmery, and are in govern- 
ment offices, legislative, judicial, and executive. 
. The second party is the noa-political reformers, who 
are not, and do not wish to be, in government offices, legis- 
lative, judicial, or executive. 

Look a moment at the general functions of each party, 
and then at the particular parties themselves,— at tne 
business, and then at the business men. 

The business of the political man, legislative, judicial, 
and executive, is confined to the third part of the anti* 
Slavery work ; namely, to or^nizingthe idea, and making 
the anti-Slavery thought a thing. The political reformer, 
as such, is not expected to kindle the sentiment or create 
the , idea, only to take what he finds ready, and put H into 
form. The political legislative is to make laws and insti*- 
tutions which organize the idea. The political jMdiciaify 
is to expound the laws, and ia limited tihereby; The poli- 
tical executive is to adminigter the inatttiition, and- is 
Hsdted to that : he cannot go beyond it* So the jucliciiaiy 
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aBcl-tiie esecwtive are limited by tlio laws and iastitutiori^. 
The legMatuT© is chosen by the people to represent the 
people; that is, it h chosen to represent and to organize 
the ideas, to express the rentimeaits, of t<he people; 
not to organise sentiments which are in advance of the 
people, or which are behind the people. The political 
iegiBlator is restricted by the ideas of the people: if he 
wmts what they do not want, then they do not want him. 
If senator Wilson had a million of men and women in 
Massachiisetts who ent^^ed the sentiments and ideas of 
Mr- Garrison, why he would represent the seatijuents and 
ideas of Mr. Garrison, would express them in Congress, 
and would go to work to organize those ideas. 
. h* hoisting the aschcr of a ship, two sets cf sien are at 
work, two machines. Cne, I think, is called the windlass. 
^ Many powerful men pnt their levers to that, and hoist tho 
' anchor np out from the deep. Behind them is the capstan, 
whose business it is to haul in the ropq. Kow, the func- 
tion of the non-political reformer is to hoist the anchor np 
from the bottom : he is the windlass. .But the business of 
Chase, Hale, Sumner, and Wilson, and other political 
reformers, is to haul in the slack, and see that what the 
windlass has raised tip is held on to, and that the anchor 
docs not drop back again co the bottom. The men at the 
windlass need not call out to the men at the capstan, 
** Haul in more slack !" when there is no more to haul in. 
This is the misfortune of the position of the men at the 
capstan, — ^they cannot turn any faster than the windlass 
gives them m.ck rope to wind up. That ought to be 
remembered. Every political man, before he takes his 
post, ought to understand that ; and the non-political men, 
when they criticize him never so sharply, ought to re- 
membey fliat the men at the capstan cannot turn any 
fester than the men at the windlass. 

If the politician is to keep in ofSce, he must accommo- 
date himswf to the ideas of . the people ; for the people are 
sovereign, and reign, while the politicians onfy gcrem 
with delegated power, but do not reign : they are agents, 
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wait for it to giw, but miisl; liave it now, else lie loses liis 
post. He takes tlie wolf by tlie ears ; and, if lie lets 
the wolf eats him up : he must therefore lay hold where he 
can clinch fast and continue. ' If Mr. Bumner, in his place 
in the Senate, says what Massachusetts does not indorse, 
out goes Mr. Sumner. It is the same with the rest. AH 
politicians are well aware of that fact. I have sometimes 
thought they forgot a great many other things; they very 
Beldom forget that. 

See the proof of what I say. If you will go into any 
political meeting of Whigs or Democrats, you shall find the 
ablest men of the party on the platform, — ^the great WHgs, 
the great Democrats ; " the rest of mankind " wili be oa^ 
the Soor. Now, watch the speeches. They do not pro- 
pose an idea, or appeal to a sentiment that is in advance 
of the people. But, when you go into an anti-Slavery meet- 
ing, you &id that the platform is a great ways higher than 
the pews, imifoimly so. Accordingly, when an African 
speaks (who is commonly supposed to be lower than " the 
rest of mankind ") and says a very generous thing, there 
is a storm of hisses all round this haU. What does it 
show ? That the anti-Slavery platform which the African 
stands on is somewhat higher tmm the general level of the 
floor, even in the city of ITew York. The politician on his 
platfona often speaks to the bottom of the floor, and not to 
the top of the ceiling. 

So much for the political reformei^ : I am not speaking 
of political hunkers. Now a word of the aon-political 
reformers. Their business is, first, to produce the senti- 
ment ; next, the idea ; and, thirdly, to suggest the mode of 
action. The anti-Slavery non-political reformer is to raise 
the cotton, to spin it into thread, to weave it into web, to 
prescribe the pattern after which the dress is to be made ; 
and then he is to pass over the cloth and the pattern to the 
political reformer, and say, " Kow, sir, take your shears, 
and cut it out, and inake it up." You see how very in- 
ferior the business of the political reformer is, after all. The 
non-political reformer is not restricted by any law, any 
Constitution, any man, nor by the people, because he 13 not 
to deal with institutions; lie is to make the institutions 
better. If he do not like this TTnion, he is to siEy so ; and, 
just as soon as he Has gathered an audience inside of the 
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Union that is a little too large for its liaii^ :], the UiiioE v/ill 
he taken down without miicli noise, and piled up, — jiisc as 
thia prrtition (alluding to the |3artition dividing the haM) 
has been taken down this Hioramg, — and there will he e. 
larger place. The non-politicai reformer cak say, " Down. 
with the Constitution I " but the political refoixnei' hasi 
sworn to keep the Coasdtution. He is foreclosed from 
saying that to-day : by and by he can recant his oath, and 
say it when he gets ready. The non-political reformer is 
not restricted by fear, of losing, office. "Wendell PMliips 
can say just what he pleases anyvvheie: if men 'vi'ill not 
hear him in Faneuil Hall, thej'- ynH, perhaps, in the Old 
South Meeting-house. If they T^dil not here him there, he 
can speak, on. the Common;, at any rate, in some little 
schoomouse. 

The political reformer, must have a majority with him, 
else he cannot do anything ; he has not carried his 
point or accomplished his end. But the non-poHtical re» 
former has accomplished part of his end, if he has con- 
vinced one man out of a million; for that one man will 
work to convince another, and by and by the whole will be 
convinced, A political reformer must get a majority; a 
non-political reformer has done somethmg if he has the 
very smallest minority, even if it k a minority of one. 
The politician needs bread: he goes, therefore, to the baker : 
and bread must be had to-day. He says, " I am starving : 
I can't wait.". The baker says, "Go and raise the com." 
"Why, .bless you," he replies, "it will take a year to do 
that; and I can't -wait." The non-political reformer does 
not depend on the baker. The baker says, '*I have not much 
jSour. " Tery well," he says,-, "I am going to procure it 
for you." So he puts in the seed, and raises the harvest. 
Sometimes, he must take the land wild, and even out down 
the forest, and scare off the wild beasts. After he has done 
that preliaainary work,he has to put in the anti-Slavery seed, 
raise the anti-^very com, and then get the public baker 
to make the bread, with which to feed the foremost of 
the po liticai reformers,~-men like Seward, Hale,-iSumner, 
and Wilson, They do ail that is possible in their present 
position, with such a constituency behind them : tl^y will 
So. more and better soon as the people coinma.nd ; nay,' 
they will not wait for orders,7-soon as the people allow 
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them. These men are not likely to prove felse to their 
trust. They urge the people forward. 

So much for the business. . Now look at the business 
men. 

I. Look first at the political part of the anti-Slavery 
forces. 

1. There is the Republican party. That is a direct force 
for anti-Slavery ; but, as the anti-Slavery idea and senti- 
ment are not very wide-spread, the ablest members of the 
Eepublican party are forced to leave their special business 
as ^oUtioians, a:\d go into the elementary work of the non- 
political reformers. Accordingly, Mr. Wilson stumped aU 
Massachusetts last year, — jm, all the North ; not working 
for purpose purely poKtical, but, for a purpose purely anti- 
Slavery, — to excite the anti-Slavery sentiment, to produce 
an anti-Slavery idea. And Mr. Sumner has had to do that 
work, even in our city of Boston. Yet New England is 
further advanced in anti-Slavery than any other part of 
America. The superiority of the Puritan stock shows 
itself everywhere ; I mean its moral superiority. Look at 
this platform : how many persons here are of New England 
origin ? If an anti-Slavery meeting was held at San Fran» 
Cisco or. New Orleans, it would be still the same ; the plat- 
form would be Yankee. It is the_ foot of New England 
which stands on that platfom. It is to tread Slavery 
down. But, notwithstanding New England is the most 
anti-Slavery portion of the whole laad^ these political men, 
whose business ought to be only to organize the anti- 
Slavery ideas, and give expression to anti-Slavery senti- 
ments in the Senate, or House of Representatives, are 
forced to abandon that workfrom time to time, to go about 
amongst the people, and produce the anti-Slaveiy senti- 
ment and idea itself. Let us not be very harsh in criticising 
these men, remembering that they are not so well sup- 
ported behind as we could all wish they were. 

This Republican party has some exceedingly w^ble men. 
As a Map sschusetts man, in another State, I awt not . ex- 
pected to say aaylhing in praise of Mr. Sunmet, or Mr. 
Wilson, or Mr. Banks. It would be hardly decorous for^a 
Massachusetts man, out of his own State, to speak in 
praise of thoise men. And they need no praise from my 
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Hps. And, a Kew England man, I thmk It is not neces* 
isary for me to praise. Mr. Hale or Mr. Fqote, Mr. Collamer, 
Mr .Fessenden, or any other eminent political men of New 
England. But, as a New Englander and a Massacliusetts 
maHj, you will allow me to say a word in praise of ono 
who lias no drop of Puritan blood in his veins ; who was 
never m New England but twice, — the first time to attend 
a cattle-show, and' the last to stand on Plymouth Rock, 
on Forefathers' Day, and, in the bosom of the sons and 
daughters of the Puritans, to awaken the aati-Slavery sen- 
timent and kindle the anti-Slavery idea. I am speaking 
of your own Senator Seward. As I cannot be accused of 
State pride or of sectional vanity in praising him, let me 
say, that, in all the United States, there is not at this day 
a politician so able, so far-sighted, so cautious, so wise, so 
discriminating, and apparently so gifted mth power to 
organize ideas into men, and administer that organization, 
as William Henry Seward. I know the other men ; I de- 
tract nothing from them. It is a great thing to be second 
where Seward is first. 

Of course, this party, as such, will make mistakes ; indi- 
vldxxal republicans will do wrong things. It has been de- 
clared here that Mr. Hale says, in his place in the Senate, 
that he would not disturb Slavery nor the slave-holders. 
I doubt that he ever said so in public ; I am sure it is not his 
private opinion. I know not what he said that has been so 
misunderstood. His sentiment is as strongly anti-Slavery 
as o'AT friend Garrison's ; but he is just now in what they 
call a ** tight place he wants to do one thing at a time. 
The same is true of Henry Wilson and of Charles Sumner : 
they want to do one thing at a t 'me. I dc not find fault 
with, their wishing to do that. The Constitution is the 
power of attorney which tells them how to act as official 
agents of the jpeople; how to govern for the sovereign 
people, whose vicegerents they are. But there are repub- 
lican politicians who Hmit their work to one special thing,, 
and say, " To-day will we da this, and then strike work for 
ever. We do not intend to da anything to-morrow.** 
They Kiy, "Please God, we will puU up these weeds to- 
day.'* The South says, " You shan't !" And these men 
say, "Let us pull up these: we wiU never touch those 
which grow just the other side of the path." They hate 
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tlibse other 176838 just as mxtoh. ; they mean to piill tliem. 
up : but I am sorry to hear them say they do not intend 
to : and I am glad to hear severe censiu'e passed upon them 
for promising never to do that particular thing,— not for 
taking one step at a time. If we only find fault with real 
offenders, we shall stiU have work enough to do. 
• I say this party has great names and powerful men. It 
will gain others from the Democrats and jSrom the Whigs 
alike. See what it has gathered fi.'om the Democrats I 
Look at that high-toned and noble newspaper, the Evening 
Post J and its editor, not only gifted with, the genius of 
poetry, which is a great thing, but with the genius of 
hmnanity, which is tenfold gresiter, See likewise such a 
man as Erancis P. Blair coming into this movement ! 
G^ovemor Chase is another that it has gathered from that 
party. There are various other men whom I might mention 
from both the old political parties. Then aee what service m 
rendered to the cause of himianity by a newspaper, which, 
a few years ago, seemed sworn for ever to Henry Clay. I 
Qpeak of the only paper in the world which counts its 
readers by the million,—- the New Yot'Ic Tiibune, The 
Republican party gathers the best hearts and the noblest 
heads out of the Whig and the Democratic parties. If 
faithful, it will do more in this way for the fiiture than in 
the past. The Demooratie party continues to exist by these 
two causes : (1^ its admirable orgaiiization ; (2) the tra" 
dition of noble ideas and sentiments. Tn this respect, it is 
to the Americans what the Catholic Caurch is to Europe ; 
the leaders of the two about equally corru|)t the rank and 
file about equally deceived, hoodwinked, and abused. 
Which is the better, — to be poKtioian-ridden, or priest<» 
ridden? Good men will become weary of such service, 
and leave the pariy for a better, soon as they fire sura that 
it is better* 

2, Look next at the American parh^, so called s it is 
anti- American in some particu].ars» This is an indirect 
anti-'Slavery force, as the Republican party is a direct anti- 
Slavery force. I suppose you know what its professed prin* 
ciple is, — "No foreign infiuence in our politics." S'ow, 
that principle comes partly from a national instinct, whose 
function is this : first, to prevent the excess of foreign blood 
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in our ^eins ; and, secondly, the excess of foreign ideas in 
tiie American consoiousneas. Well, it was necessary there 
should bo tliat party. It has a very important function ; 
because it is possible for a people to take so much foreign 
blood in its veins, and bo many foreign ideas to its con- 
sciousness, that its nationality perishes. 

In part, this principle comes from the national instinct ; 
and that is always stronger in the great mass of the people 
than it is in any class of men with " superior educa- 
tion :" for the superior education consists almost wholly in 
development of the understanding, — ^the thinking part,-- 
not in culture of the conscience, the affections, and the reli- 
gious element. Therefore, for the national instinct, I never 
look to lawyers, ministers, doctors, literary and scientific 
men, or, in short, to the class of men who have what is 
called the " best education I look to the great mass of 
the people. It seems to me that the national instinct of 
the Saxon had something to do in making this principle of 
the American party so popular. 

However, I do not think the chief devotion to this prin- 
ciple comes from that source, but from one very much cor- 
rupter than that,-— a source a great deal lower than the 
iineducated mass of the liforthem people. It Coynes from 
political partisans, — men who want office. There^are two 
vr&js of getting into high office. One is to fly there : that 
is a very good way for an animal furnished witli wings. 
The other is to cr<iwl there : that is the only way leftffor- ^ 
such as have no wings, and no legs, and no arms. Well, 
there was a class of men at the North who could not fly 
into office ; and when the way which led up to the office 
was perpendicular, and went up straight, they could not 
crawl ; they were so slippery, that they fell off : there was 
not strength enough in their natural gluten to hold up 
their natural weight. Such men could not fly there ; they 
could not crawl there, so long as the road went straight 
tipj 'sa they took the Know-Nothing plank, which sloped 
up pretty gradually ; and on it Mr. Gardner crawled into^ 
the governorship of Massachusetts. A good many men, in 
various other States, wormed up on that gently, sloping 
ijicjined plane, who else never would have been within sight, 
of any considerable office. How, it is this class of men,, 
who caught fdght of that principle demanded by the national 
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instincii, which fears an excess of foreign blood in our veins, 
and of foreign ideas in our consciousness; and they said, 
" Let us make use of that as a wedge upon which we can 
crawl up into office." They have got in there; but Ijefore 
long they will fall out of their lofty hole, or, if they stay in, 
will be shrivelled up, dried clear through, and by and by 
-be blown off so far that no particle of them will ever be 
found again. The American party just now, throughout 
all the United States, I fear, has fallen into the hands of 
this class of men. It does not any longer, I think, re^. 
present the instinct of the less-educated people, or the 
consciousness of the more thoughtful people, but the de- 
fiigns of artful, craft;;^, and rather low-minded persons. 

But let no injustice be done, in the party are still 
noble men, who entered it fuU of this national instinct, 
"V^th these three negations on their banner,--Ho Priest- 
craft, N"o Liquor, E"© New Slave States. Some of them stHl 
adhere to the worst of the leaders of their party. Loyalty 
is as strong in the Saxon as in the Hussian or Spaniard ; as 
often attaches itself to a mean man. It is now painful to 
see such faithful worchippers of such false *' gods." " An 
idol is Nothing," says St. Paul : it may also be a Kaiow* 
Nothing. 

This party, notwithstanding its origin and character, 
has done two good works — one negative, one positive. 

First, it helped destroy the Whig and Democratic 
party. That was very essential The anti-Slaveiy man, 
the non-political reformer, wanted to bow his seed in the 
national soil. It was dreadfully cumbered with weeds of 
two kinds — Whig-weed and Democrat-weed, The Kncw- 
Nothings lent their hands to destroy these weeds; and 
they have pulled up the Whig^iweed pretty thoroughly : 
they have torn it up by the roots, shaken the soil jfrom it, 
and it lies there partly drying , and partly rotting, but, at 
any rate, pretty thoroughly dead. They laid hold of the 
Democrat-weed. That was a Httle too rank, and strongly 
rooted in the ground, for them to pull up. Nevertheless, 
they loosened its roots ; they gave it a twist in the trunk ,; 
wey broke of some branches, and stripped off some of its 
leaves, and it does not look quite so flourishing as it did 
several years ago. 

Now, this negative work is very important; for, if ws 
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coMd get botli these Mnds of weed out of the soil, it would 
not be a very diflScult matter to sow the seed and raise 
a harvest o£ anti-Slavery. 

SText for the positive work. It calls out men who 
hitherto have never taken the initiative in politics, hut 
have voted just as they were bid. I will speak of Massa- 
chusetts, of Boston, We had there a large class of excel- 
lent men, whc always went, a week or two before the 
election, to the Whigs and Democrats, and said, " Whom 
are we to vote for?" The great Whigs said, "We have 
not yet t^en counsel of the Lord ; we shall do so to -mor- 
row, and then we will tell you." So these men went 
home, and bowed, their knees, and waited in silent sub- 
mission ; and the next day their masters said, " You are to 
vote for John Smith or Johri Brown," or whosoever it 
chanced to be. And the people said, "Hurrah for the 
gi'eat John Smith !" " Hurrah for-the great John Brown I" 
"Did you ever hear of him before?" asked some one. 
" No : but he is the greatest man alive." " Who 
told you so ? " " Oh I our masters told us so." "Eow, 
the Know-JTothings went to that class of men, and 
said, " You have been Jfooled long enough." " So we 
have," said the people, " and no mistake ! and we'will not 
bear it any longer. They would not be fooled any longer 
by the Wliigs,, and some of them no lon^r by the Demo- 
crats ; but they were fooled by the Eiiow-Nothings. Ifever- 
theless, it was an im|3ortant thing for this class of people 
to take the initiative in political mattei*8. If they stumbled 
as they tried to go alone, it is what aU children have done. 
"Up and take another," is' good advice. So. the Know* 
Nothings not only pulled up the Whig- weed, and left it to 
rot, but ihey stirred the land; they ploughed it deep wi^ 
a subsoil plough, turning up a whole stratum of people 
which had never been brought up to the surface of me 
political garden before. That was another very important 
matter ; and yet, allow me to say, witfi aU this subsoiling, 
they^ have not turned up one single man who proves power- 
ful in ^oHtics, and at the same time new. Mr, Wilson 
owns his place in the Senate to the Enow-Kothingsj he 
was known to bo a powerful man before. Mr. Banks owes 
his place to this party ; he also was a powerful man before* 
I do not find, anywhere in the Umted States, that the 
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Asnericaais have brought one Brngls aHe man before the 
peoiple, who was not known to the people just as well before. 
You shall determiao what that feet means* I ahaii not say 
just now. 

At the South, this pajty has done greater service than at 
the I^orth ; for, among the non-slaveholders at the South, 
there is A class of men with very little money, less educa- 
tion, and no social standing whatsoever. That class have 
been deprived of their political power by the rich, educated, 
and respectable slave-holders ; for the slave-holders make the 
laws, ml the offices, and monopolize all the government of 
the South. Those Poor-whites are nothing but the dogs of 
the slave-holder. "Whenever he says, " Seize him, Birt- 
eater!" away goes this whole pack of pro-Slavery dogs, 
catching hold of whomsoever tneir master set them upon. 
This olasa of men, having no money and no education, 
and no means of getting any, deprived of political in- 
fluence, felt that they were clashed down ; but they were 
too ignorant to know what hurt them. They had no news- 
papers, no means of concerted action. Iforthem men have 
undertaken to help those men. Mr. Vaughan established 
his newspajier at Cleveland chiefiy for the purpose of reach- 
ing them. Cassius M. Clay, in Kentuoly, said, " Let us 
speak to that class of men." Once in a while, you hear of 
their holding a meeting somewhere in Virginia, and utter- 
ing some kind of anti-Slavery sentiment or idea. Very 
soon they are put down. Now, the Know-JSTothings went 
among the Poor-whites in the SuutL, and organized Ame- 
rican lodges. The whole thing was done in secret ; so 
that the organization was established, and set on its legs, 
before the slave-holders knew anything about it:. it was 
strong, and had grown up to be a great boy before they 
knew the child was born. Of course, the Southern Know- 
Nothing party, at first, does not know exactly what to do ; 
so it takes the old ideas of persons that are about it, and 
becomes intensely pro-Slavery. That is not quite all The 
"Whigs at the South have alwa; s been feeble. They saw 
that thei*' party was going to pieces ; and, with the instinct 
of that other animal which flees out of the house which is 
iikexy to fall, they sought shelter under some safer roof: 
they xled to the .'Know-Kothing organization. The leading 
Whigs got coi^trol of the party at the South, and mad© 
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tiiat still more pro-Slavery in. the South. wMcli was already 
sufficiently despotic at the North. Nevertheless, there haa 
now risen up, at.the South, a body of men whoj. when they 
come to complete consciousness of themselves, . will see 
that they are in the smie boat with tho black man, and 
that what now curses the black man will also ruin the 
Poor-white at last. At present, they are too ignorant to 
understand that ; for the bulk of the American party at 
the South consists of E!now-Nothings, -who were such before 
they e¥or we.it into a lodge— natural Know-Nothings, who 
need no initiation. Nevertheless, they are human; and 
the truth, driven with the slave-holder's hammer, will force 
itself even into such heads. 

Such men are k ct hopeless. One day, we shall see a great 
deal of good come from them. At present, they are in the 
same condition with the Irish at Boston — first, ignorant ; 
and next, controlled by their priests; for, as the Irish 
Catholic in Boston and New Tork is roughly ridden by 
that heavy ecclesiastical rid(^r, the priest, so the Know- 
Nothings at the South are stiU. move roughly ridden by 
this desperate political rider mounted upon their backs. 
One day, both the Irish and the Know-Nothing master wiR 
be tmhorsed, and there will be no more such riding. 
• So much for these two anti-Slavery forces— one direct, 
and the other indirect. 

This, let me say in general, is the sin of the politician — 
he seeks office for his own personal gain, and, when he is in 
it, refuses to org.mize the anti-Slavery ideas which he was 
put in office to develop and represent. After the windlass 
has lifted the anchor, he refuses to haul in the slack cable. 
That was the case with "Webster ; it caused him his death. 
It was the case with Everett ; it brought him to private 
life and political ruia. Many are elected as anti-Slavery 
men, who prove false to their professions. New England 
is rich in traitors. The British Executive bought Benedict 
Arnold with money ; the American Executive has since 
bought many an Aniold. Look at the present national 
Administration.. In 1852, had he published his programme 
of principles and measures, do you think Mr. Pierce would 
have had the vote of a single Northern State ? Not an 
electoral vote would have been given by the North for 
robbing the people of a million sq^uare imies of land, aii,d 
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iiestowiag it on tliTee hundred and fifty tliousaiid slaye- 
Jiolders !. ' He is an official swindler. He got iiis place fey 
false pretences — the juggling trick oi the thimble-rigger. 
Mv. Hale says» "For every doughfaced representatiYO, 
there is a doughfaced constituency" It is true; but the 
constituency is not alvays quite so soft as the delegate ; it 
is at least slack-baked, and does not pretend to be what it 
Imows it is not. 

Here, too, let me say, it is a great misfortune that the 
North has not sent more strong men to the political work. 
In time of war, you take the ablest men you can find, and 
put them to do the mihtary work of the peojjle. The 
North commonly sends her alilcstmen to science, uterature, 
productive industry, trade, and manufactures ; the South, 
hers to politics ; and so she ou^iwits and beats us from one 
fifty years to another. But, in such a terrible battle as this 
before us now, rest assured the North cannot afford to send 
her strong men to callings directly pro<iuctive of pecuniary 
value : we must have them in politics — ^menof great mind, 
able to see far behind and before ; of great experience, to 
organize and administer. Above all must our statesmen 
be men of great justice and humanity, such as reverence 
the . higher law of God. Integrity is the first thing needed 
in- a statesman. The time may come when the men of 
largest human power may go to the shop, the counting- 
room, the farm, the ship, to ecience, or preaching : just 
now we cannot afibrd to make a land-surveyor out of a 
Washington, or turn our Franklins into tallowchandlera. 
When we can afford such expenditure, I shall not object : 
now we are not rich enough to aUow Moses io tend sheep, 
assea, and yoimg camels> or to keep Paul at tent-nmking. 

Here are the anti-Slavery forces which are not politicaL 
They are various. 

At first, the anti-Slavery men looke^ to the American 
Churohj and said, " That will be our great bulwark and 
defender." Instead of being a help, it has been a hinderr 
ance. If the American Church, twenty years ago, could 
have dropped through the continent, and disappeared alto- 
gether, the anti-Slavery cause would have been further on 
than it is at this day. If, remaining above ground, every 
iminister in the United States had sealed his lips, and said, 
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" Before <Sody I •will say no word for freedom or agaiiist it, 
ia Ijahalf of the dave-iiolder or of bis victim/' tke aati*- 
Slavery onterpriso Trou].d have been furtlier on fih».ii it is 
at tbis day. I say, tbat, notwitbstanding tbe majestio 
memory of Wiiliam Ellery Obanniiig, a magnanimous 
man, wbose voice rang like a tnmpet througn the con- 
tinent, following tbat otber clearer, bigber, more -widely 
soimding voice, etill spared to us oncartb (Mr. Garrison's) ; 
notwitbstanding tbe eloquent words which do honour to 
the name of Beecher and the heart of humanity ; notwith- 
standing the presence of tbis dear good soul (referring to 
Samuel J. May), whose presence in the anti-Slavery cause 
has been like the month whose name he bears, and has 
brought a whole lapM of the sweetest flowers,— the 
Church has hindered more than it has helped. For the 
tallest heads ia the great sects were lifted up to blaspheme 
the God of Righteousness, and commit the sin which Mr, 
Bemond says is second only to Atheism, — -the denial of 
bumanitye While the Atheist openly denied Gt)d, many 
a minister opealy denied man. I think the minister com- 
mitted the worst sin ; for be sinned in the name of God, 
and hypocritically: he wrought his blasphemy that he 
might gain his daily bread, while the Atheist perilled his 
bread and his reputetion when he stood up, and said, " I 
think there is no God." I have no respect for Atheism ; 
but, when a man in the pulpit blasphemes the Divinity of 
God by treading tbe humanity of man under 3Sis anointed 
foot, I say I would take my chance in the next world 
with him who speaks out of his own heart, in his blind- 
ness, and says, " There is no God," rather than share the 
lot of that man who, in the name of Jesus and of .the 
Father, treads down humanity, and declares there ia no 
bigber law. . . ^ . 

There are a great many direct anti-Slavery forces. 

1. The conduct of tbe slave-holders in me South, and 
tbeir allies, has awakened the indignation of tibe North. 
The Fugitive Slave Bill was an anti-Slavery measure. "We 
said so six years ago ; now we know it. JKidnapping is 
anti-Slavery ; it makes anti-Slavery men. The repeal of 
the Missouri Compromise stirred anti-Slavery sentiment in 
Northern hearts. The conduct of affairs in Kansas, Judge 
. Eane'a wickedness, aiid tne horrible outrage at Cincinnati, 
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—ail these turn out anti-Slavery meaBures. Mr. Douglas 
stands in his place ia the Senate, and turns his face north, 
«,nd says, "we mean to subdue you." The mass at the 
2^orth says, " We are not going to he subdued." It is an 
anti-Slavery resolution. The South repudiates Democracy ; 
the Charleston Mercury and the Richmond E^aminerlmj 
that the Declaration of Independence is a great mistake 
when it says all men are nature equal in uieir right to 
lii'e, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, — ^that there is no 
greater lie in the world. When the North understands 
iihat, it says, "I am anti-Slavery at once." The !N"orth 
has not heard it yet thoroughly: One day it will. 

3. Then there are the general effects of education : it 
enlightens meuj^ so that they can see that Slavery is a bad 
speculation, bad economy. 

o. Then there is the progressive moralization of the 
ISTorth. The !N"orth is getting better, more and more 
Christian and humane. It was never so temperate as to- 
day, never so just, never so moral, never so liumane and 
philanthropic. To be sure, even now we greatly over- 
look our bkck brother: it is because he is not an Anglo- 
Saxon. But he has human blood in his veins : by and by 
we shall see our black brother also. 

4. Then the better portion, of the Iforthem press is on 
our side. Consider' what quantities of books have been 
■ rntten within the last ten years fiill of anti-Slavery senti- 
ment, and running over with anti-Slavery ideas. Think 
of Uncle Tom's Cabin and the host of books, only in- 
ferior to that, which have been published. Then look 
at the newspapers. 1 just spoke ot the JSvenififf Post, and 
Tribune : look at the New York Independent, with twen^ 
thousand subscribers, with so much anti-Slavery in it. It 
does not go the length that I wish it did, and soiuetimes it 
does very mean tiungs; for it is not unitary. See what 
powerful anti-Slavery agents are , the Evening Post, the 
Independent, New York Times, and the Nko York 
Tribune, and that whole army of • newspapers, soiue of 
them in every jCirorthem city ; not to forget the National 
Era, at Washington. Besides these, there are the anti- 
Slavery newspapers proper, the£dberator, ihBSiandard, and 
^vers others, only second where it is praise to be inferior. 

5. Then there is the anti-Slavery par^ proper, with its 
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men, its money, and its immense force iu tlie country. What 
power of religion it has ! I know it lias been caMed anti- 
religious, anti-Cbn6tian, Infidel. "Was not tFesug of Naza- 
retli nailed to the cross, between two thieves, on the charge 
:that He blasphemed God ? How rich is this party in its 
morale, how mighty iu its eloquence I I am sorry its most 
persuasive lips are not here to-day to speak for themselves 
and for you, and instead of me. Here is a woman also in 
the anti-Slavery ranlcs. I need say nothing of her: her 
.own sweet music just now awoke the tune of humanity in 
your hearts, and I saw the anti-Slavery sentiment spring 
m tears . out of your eyes. One day, from such watering, it 
will blossom into an anti-Slavery idea, and fruiten mto 
.anti-Slavery acts. 

(1.) Here is the morit of this anti-Slavery party. It 
appeals to the very widest and deepest humanity. It 
Mows no restriction of State or Church. If the State is 
-wrong, the anti-Slavery party says, "Away vnth the State ! *' 
if the Church is mistaken, " Down with the Church 1 " If 
the people are wrong, then it says, " Woe unto you, 0 ye 
people ! you are sinning against God, and your sin will 
•find you out." It does not appeal to the politician, the 
priest, the editor alone ; it goes to the people, face to face, 
eye to eye, heart to heart, and speaks to them, and with 
immense power. It knows no man after the flesh. Let 
me suppose an iuapossibiKty— that Mr. May shoidd become 
as Everett, and Mr. Garrison as Webster : would their sin 
he forgiven by the abolitionists? No: those who sit behind 
them now would stand, not on this platform, but on this 
table, and denounce them for their short-coming and wi'ong* 
doing. They spare no man ; they forgive no sin. against 
the idea of Freedom. 

They are not selfish ; for they ask nothing except an 
opportunity to do their duty. And they have had nothing 
except a " chance" to do that ; always in ill report untU 
iiow, when you shall judge Jiow much there is of ^ood 
areport avraiting them. . 

They are untiring. J wish they would sink through 
the platform, so that I could say what, would now put them 
to the blush before so larg6 an, audience. , 
. They appeal *o the high standard of absolute right. Thi$ 
as; tibeir inerii The nation owes thejD» a great debt, Tfrhich 
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■will not be paid in tbis life. Their reward fein the npjble-: 
ness which does such deeds and lives such VM'^ thm itH^y 
will take with them "an inheritance incorruptible, unde* 
filed, and which fadeth not away/* 

(2.) Here, I think> is their: 4^fe3t, They forget, Bome'. 
times, that there must be political workmen. 'Hiia cornea 
from the fact, that, to so great an extent, they are non-! 
voters, even " non-resistants," If they were the opposite, 
they would have appealed to violence : being Quakers m& 
non-resistants, they have not done quite justice always, it 
seems to me, to those who work in the political way. 

This has been charged against them ; that they quarrel 
among themselves; two against three, and three against 
two; Douglas against Garrison, and Garfison against 
Douglas;, the liberty-party men againsi^j^^ old anti«., - 
Slavery men ; and ail that. That is perfe^^ly true. BuC : 
remember why it is so. Ycu can bring together 'a Demo- ' 
cratic body, draw your line, and they (Jl touch the mark t 
it is so with the migs. They have long been drilled intOf 
it. But, whenever a body of men with ne w ideas comes to 
organize, there are as many opinions as persons. Pilate 
and Herod, bitter enemies of each other, were made frierida 
by a common hostility to Jesus ; but, whoii the twelve dis- 
ciples came together, they fell out: Paul resisted Peter; 
James differed from John ; and so on. It is always so on 
every platform of new ideas, and will always be so— at 
least for a long time. We must bear with one another! 
the best we can. 

, I thiTik that the anti-Slavery party has not always doner 
quite justice to the political men. See why., It is easy for' 
Mr.^ Garrison and Mr. Phillips or me to say all of our 
thought. I am responsible to nobody, and nobody to me«i 
But it is not easy for Mr. Sumner, Mr. Seward, and Mr, 
Chase to say all of their thought ; because they have a 
position to maintain, and they must keep, in that position. 
The political reformer is hired, to manage a null owned 
by; the people, turned by the popidar stream — to grind 
into anti-Slavery meal such corn as the people bring him! 
for that purpose, and other grain also into different me^. He 
is not principal and owner, oidy attortiey and hired-pian. . :He 
must do his Work so as to suit his employers, else they say,- 
<*.Thpu mayest be no logger miller." The non-political 
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refonner owns his owa mill, wluch is turned by the stream 
drawn from lua private pond : lie put up tlie dam, and nuiy 
do what he will with his own— run it all night, on Sunday, 
and the 4th of Jvly j may grind just as he likes, for it 
is his own com. Pe sells his meal to such as will buy. He 
is in no danger of being turned out of his office ; for he 
has no master—is not hired man to any one. 

The anti-Slavery non-political reformer is to excite the 
sentiment, and give the idea : he may tell his whole scheme 
all at once, if he will. But the political reformer, who, for 
immediate action, is to organize the sentiment and idea he 
finds ready for him, cannot do or propose all things at 
once : he must do one thing at a time, tell one thing at a 
timt). He is to cleave Slavery off from the Government ; 
and so must put the thin part of his wedge in first, and 
that where it will go the easiest. If he takes a glut as 
thick as an anti-Slavery platform, and puts it in anywhere, 
head foremost, let him strike never so hard, he will not 
rend off a splinter from the tough log; nay, will only 
waste his strength, and split the head of his own beetle I 

Still, this non-political, anti-Slavery party — averse to 
fighting, hostile to voters imder present, if not aU possible, 
circumstances — ^has been of most immense value to man- 
kind. It has been a perpetaal critic on politicians ; and 
now it has become so powei-fiil that every political man in 
the North is afraid of it ; and, when he makes a speech, he 
asks not only, "What will the Whigs or the Democrats 
think of it? but, what will the anti-Slavery men say; 
what will the Liberator and the Standard say of it ? And, 
when a candidate is to be presented for the office of presi- 
dent, the men who make the nomination go to the Quakers 
of Pennsylvam3,.and say, "Whom do you want?" They 
go to the non-resistants of Massachusetts— men that never 
vote or take office-^nd ask if it wiE do to nominate this, 
thati or the other man. A true Church is to criticiise the 
world by a higher standard* The non-apolitical anti-Slavery 
patty is the Church of America to criticize the poHtics of 
America. It has been of immense service;- it is now a 
great force* , ' 

6i Beaidesthatj there is thespiritof the Anglo-Saxon tribe^ 
which hates oJ>ptes3ion, which loves justice and Hbertyj and 
trill at "last have freedom for alL Jjook at its liistory for 
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three liundred years — from 1556, when the three millions 
of Old England were ruled by the bloody Mary, to 1856, 
when the three millions of New England govern them- 
selves ! Bo you fear for the next three hundred years ? 
That historic momentum will not be lost. 

7. Then there is the spirit of the age we live in. Only 
see what has been done in a century I A hundred years 
ago, there were slaves in every comer of the land. There 
are men on this platform, whose fathers, within fourscore 
years, have not omy owned black, but red and white slaves 
also. See what a steady march there has been of jfreedom 
in JS^ew England, and throughout the North — ^likewise on 
the continent of Europe ! Christendom repudiates bondage. 
Think of British and French emancipation, of Dutch and 
Danish. Slavery is only at home in three places in Chris- 
tendom, — Russia, Brazil, and the south of the United 
States. A hundred years ago, there was not a spot in all 
Eui'ope where there was not Slavery in one form or another, 
— ^men put up at auction. It is only ninety-eight years 
ago since men were kidnapped in Glasgow, Scotland, and 
sold into bondage for ever in the City of Brotherly Love, 
at Philadelphia. That thing took place in 1758. See 
what an odds tnere is ! 

It is plain that American Slavery is to end ultimately. 
It cannot stand. The question before us is, " Shall it rum 
America before it stops ? " I think it will not. The next 
question is, " Shall it end peaceably, as the Quakers wish, 
and as all anti-Slavery men wish, or shall it end in blood ? " 
On that point I shaU not now. give my opinion. 
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PEESENT CRISIS IN AMERICAN AFFAIRS: 
THE Slave-holders' attempt to weenoh the 

TERRITORIES EROM THE WORKING PEOPLE, AJND 
TO SPREAD BONDAGE OVER ALL THE LAND. 

DELIVERED ON THE EVENING OF MAY 7. 



" Oh ! ill for him, who, bgttering not with time, 

Corrapta the strength of Heaven-descended will. 
And ever weaker grows through acted crime, 
Or seeming-gonial venial fault, — 

Bcourring and suggesting still ! 
He seems as one whose footsteps halt, — 

Toiling in immeasnrable eand, 

And o'er a weary, Bultry land, 
Far beneath a blazing vault, 

Sown in a wrinkle of the monstrous lull, 
The city sparklefl like a grain of salt." 



Ameeica has now come to such a pass, that a small mis- 
step may plunge us into lasting misery. Any other and 
older nation would be timidly conscious of the peril ; but 
we, both so coniident of destined triumph and so wonted 
to succees, forecast only victory, and so heed none of aU 
this danger. Who iknows what is before us ? By way of 
warning for the future, look at the events in the last six 
years. 

1. In the spring of 1850, came the discussions on the 
Fugitive Slave Bill, sad the programme of practical Athe- 
ism ; for it was taugl.t, as weU in the Senate as the pulpits, 
that the American Government was amenable to no natural 
laws of God, but its* own momentary caprice might take 
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the place of the eternal reason. " The Fnion is in danger" 
was the affected cry. Violent speeches filled the land, 
and ofl&cers of the Government uttered such threats against 
the people of the North as only Austrian and Russian ears 
were wont to hear. Even " discussion was to cease." That 
year, the principle was sown whence measures have since 
sprung forth, an evil blade from evil seed.* 

2. The next spring, 1851, Iddnapping went on in all the 
North. Kane ruled in Philadelphia, Bynders in New 
York. Boston opened her arms to the stealers of men, 
who barked in her streets, and howled about the cradlo of 
liberty, — ^the hiding-place of her ancient power. All the 
municipal authority of the town was delivered up to the 
kidnappers. Faneuil Hall was crammed with citizen- 
soldiers, volunteers in men-stealing, eager for their-— 

" Glorions first essay in war." 

Visible chains of iron were proudly stretched round the 
Court House. The Supreme Judges of Massachusetts 
crouched their loins beneath that yoke of bondage, and 
went under to their own place, wherein they broke down 
the several laws they were sworn and paid to keep. They 
gave up Thomas Suds to his tormentors. On the 19th 
of April, the seventy-sixth anniversary of the first battle 
of the Revolution, the city of Hancock and Adams thrust 
one of her innocent citizens into a slave-prison at Savan- 
naii ; giving his back to the scourge, and his neck to the 
everlasting yoke.f 

3. In the spring of 1854, came the discussions on the 
Kansas-NebraskaBiU; the attempt to extend bondage into 
the new territory just opening ite arms to the industrious 
North ; the legislative effort to xob the Northern labourer 
thereof, and give the spoils to Southern slave-holders. Then 
came the second kidnapping at Boston : a Judge of Probate 
stole a defenceless man, and made him a slave. The old 
volunteer soldiers put on their regimentals again to steal 
another victim. But they were not quite strong enough 
alone; so the United States troops of the line were. called 

* Seo Hr. Farter's Speeclies, Addresses, and Occasional Sermons, 
Vol. n., Nob. VT.— X. 

t Parker, vM awp. No. XI, Additional Speeches, &c., Vol. I., Nos. I., llr 
vol. VI. R 
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out to aid th.& work of protecting the orphan. lu was the 
first time I ever saw soldiera enforcing the deoisions of a 
!N"ew England Judge of Probate ; the msb time I ever saw 
the XTait^d States soldiers in any service. This was cha- 
raoteristio work for a democratic army! Hireling soldiers, 
mostly Irishmen,— *sobor that day, at least till notn,--- 
in the puhlio square loaded their Cimnon, charged their 
muskets, fixed their bayonets, and made ready to butcher 
the citiaens soon as a slave-holder should bid them strike a 
Northern neck. The spectacle was prophetic* 

4. Now, in 1856, New England men migrate to Kioisas, 
taking their wives, their babies, and their cradles. The 
Old Bible goes also on that pilgrimage, — ^it never fails the 
sons of the Puritans. But the fathers are not yet dead 

" E'en in oxir ashea live their wonted fires." 

Sharp's rifle goes as missionary in that same troop ; an 
indispensable missionary — an apostle to theGentilts — ^whose 
bodily presence is not* weak, nor his speech ccntt mptible, 
in Missouri. All the parties go armed. Like the father, 
the pilgrim son is' . "^so a Puritan, and both trusts in God 
and keeps his powder dry. 

A company went ficom Boston a few days ago, a few of 
my own friends and parishioners among them. There 
were some five and forty persons, part women and children. 
Twenty Sharp's rifles answered to their names, not to speak 
of qther^ weapons. The ablest minister iu the United 
States stirs up the " Plymouth CJhui-ch" to contribute fire- 
arms to this new mission ; and a spirit, noble as Daven- 
port's and Hooker's, pushes off &om New England, again 
to found a New Haven in the wilderness. The bones of 
the regicide sleep in Connecticut ; but the revolutionary 
soul of fire flames forth in new processions of the Holy 
Ghost. 

In 1656, when Boston sent out her colonists, they took 
matchlocks and snaphances to fend off the red savage of the 
wilderness ; in 1758, they needed Weapons only against 
the French enemy ; but, in 1856, the dreadM took of war 
are to protect their children from the white border-ruflSanSj 
whom the President of the TIrated States invites to burn 
the new settlements, to scalp and Mil; 

« Park<3r» Adaition»l Speeolies, Vol. I., Nos. V., VI. j Vol, 11., Nos. I.— 17. 
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la 1850, we heard only the threat of arms; in 1851, we 
saw the volunteer muskets in the kidnapper's hand ; in 
1864, he put the United States cannon in hattery; in 1856, 
he arms the savage Missourians. But now, also, there are 
tools of death in the people's hand. It is high time. 
When the people are sheep, the Government is always a 
wolf. What will the next step be ? Mr. Cashing says, 
" I know what is requisite ; but it is means that I cannot 
suggest I " Who knows what coup d^etat is getting ready ? 
iSureiy affairs cannot remain long in this condition. 

To understand this present emergency, you must go a 
long ways back, and look a little carefully at what lies 
deep down in the foundation of States. 

The welfare of a nation consists in these three things ; 
namely : first, possession of material comfort, things of 
use and beauty; second, enjoyment of all the natural 
rights of body and spirit ; and, third, the development of 
the natural faculties of body and spirit in their harmoni- 
ow order, securing the possession of freedom, intelligence^ 
n'.)rality, philantm-opy, and piety. It ought to be the aim 
of a nation to obtain these three things in the highest 
possible degree, and to extend them to aU persons therein. 
That nation has the most welfare which is the ftirthest 
advanced in the possession of these three things. 

Hext, the progress of a nation consists in two things : 
first, in the increasing development of the natural facul- 
ties of body and spirit,— iutellectual, moral, affectional, 
and reHgious,— wiiii the consequent increasing enjoyment 
thereof ; and, second, in the increasing acquisition of power 
over the material world, making it yield use and biauty, 
m increase of material comfort and elegance. Progress is 
increase of human welfare for each and for all. That is 
the most progressive nation which advances fastest in this 
development of human faculties, and the consequent ac- 
quisition of material power* Thei?e is no limit to thi£ 



That is the superior nation^ which, by nature, has the 
^atest amount of bodily and spiritual faculties, and, by 
education, has develoiped them to the highest degree of 
human culturoj and^ Consequently, is capacious of the 
great^t amount of power over the material world, to tum 
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it iato use and beauty, and so o£ tlie greacest amount of 
naiverssl welfare for ml and each. The superior nation is 
capable of most rapid progress ; for the advance of laan 
goes on with accelerated velocity ; the further he has gone, 
the faster he goes. 

The disposition in manldnd to acquire this increase of 
human development and material power, I will call the 
instinct of progress. It exists in different degrees in vari- 
ous nations and races : some are easily content with a small 
amount thereof, and so advance hut slowly ; others desire 
the most of both, and press continually forward. 

Of all races, the Caucasian has hitherto shown the most 
of this instinct of progress, and; though perhaps the 
yoimgest of all, has advanced fui*thest in the development 
of the human faculties, and in. the acquisition of power 
over the material world ; it has already won the most wel- 
fare, and now makes the swiftest progress. 

Of the various families of the Caucasian f age, the Teu- 
tonic, embracing aU the Germanic people kindred to our 
own, is now the most remarkable for this instinct of pro-* 
gress. Accoi-dingly, in the last four hundred years, all the 
great now steps of peaceful Caucasian development have 
been first taken by the Teutonic people, who now bear the 
same relation to the world's progress that the Greeks did a 
thousand years before Christ, the Romans eighi; hundred 
yeara later, and the Romanized Celts of France at a day 
yet more recent. 

^ Of the Teutons, the Anglo-Saxons, or tlmt portion 
thereof settled in the Northern States of America, have got 
the furthest forward in certain important forms of welfare, 
and now advance the most rapidly in their general progress. 
With no class of capitalists or scholars equal to the men of 
great estates and great learning in Em ope, the whole mass 
of the ;^oplo have yet 'attained the greatest material com- 
fort, enjoyment of natural rights, and development of the 
huinan faculties. They feel most powerfully the general 
instinct of progress, and advance swiftest to future welfare 
and development. Here the bulk of the population is 
Anglo-Saxon ; but this powerful blood has been enriched 
by additions from divers other sources, — Teutonic and 
Celtic, 
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The great forces which in the last four hundred years 
have most powerfully and obviously helped this welfare 
and progress, may he reduced to two marked tendencies, 
which I will sum up in the form of ideas, and name the 
one Christianity and the other Democracy. 

By Christianity, I mean that form of religion which 
-consists of piety— -the love of God, and m.orality—the 
keeping of His laws. That is not the Christianity of the 
Christian Church, nor of any sect ; it is the ideal religion 
which the human race has been groping after, if happily 
we might find it. It is yet only an ideal, actual in no 
society. 

By Democracy, I mean government over all the people 
by all the people, and for the sake of all. Of course, it is 
government according to the natural law of God, by justice, 
the point common to each man and all men, to each 
nation and dU. mankind, to the human race and to God. 
In a democracy, the people rei^ with sovereign power ; 
theix elected servants govern with delegated trust. There 
is national unity of action, represented by law ; this makes 
the nation one, a whole ; it is the centripetal force of 
society. But there is also individual variety of action, 
represented by the personal freedom of the people who 
ultimately make the laws ; this makes John John, and not 
James, the individual a free person, discreet from all other 
men ; this is the centrifugal force of society, which coun- 
teracts the excessive solidSication that would else go on. 
Thiri;, by justice, the one and the mmy are balanced 
together, as the centripetal and centrifugal forces in the 
solar system. 

TJiis is not the democracy of the parties, but it is that 
ideal government, the reign of righteousness, the kingdom 
of justice, which all noble hearts long for, and labour to 
produce, the ideal whereunto mankind slowly di-aws near. 
No nation has yet come so close to it as the people of some 
of the J^orthern States, whe are yet far beneath ideals of 
government now known, that are yet themselves vastly 
mferior to others which mankind shall one day voyage 
«fter, discover, and annex to human possession. 

In this Democracy, and the tendency towards it, two 
tilings come to all ; namely, labovir and government. 
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Labour for material comfort, tlie means of use and heaixij, 
is the duty of allj and Hot less the right, and practically the 
lot, of all ; ao there is no privilego for any, where each has 
his whole natural right. Accordingly, there is no perma- 
nent and vicariously idle class, bom merely to enjoy and not 
create, who live by the unpurchased toil of others ; and, 
accordingly, there is no permanent and vicariously working- 
class, born merely to create and not enjoy, who toil only for 
others. There is mutuality of earning and enjoying : none 
is compelled to work vicariously for another, none allowed 
to rob others of the natural fruit of their toU. Of course, 
each works at such calling as his nature demands : on the 
mure liberum, the open sea of htmian industry, every per- 
sonal bark sails whither it may, and with such freight and 
swiftness as it will or can. 

Government, in social and political affairs, is the right of 
all, not less their dutjr, and practically the lot of each. Bo 
there is no privilege m politics, no lordly class bom to com- 
mand and not obey, no slavish class bora to serve and not 
command : there is mutuality of command and obedience. 
And as there is no compulsory vicarious work, but each 
takes part in the labour of all, and has his share in the en- 
joyment thereof ; so there is no vicarious government, but 
each takes part in the making of laws and in obedience 
thereunto. 

Such is the ideal Democracy, nowhere made actual. 

Practically, labour and government are the two great 
forces in the education of mankind. These take the youth 
where schools and colleges leave him, and carry him fur- 
ther up to another seminary, where he studies for what 
honours he will, and graduates into such degrees as he can 
attain to. 

This sharing of labour and government is the indispens- 
able condition for human development; for, if any class 
of men permanently withdraws itself from labom*, first it 
parts from its human sympathy; next it becomes de- 
bauched in its several powers; and presently it loses its 
miascnline vigour and its feminme delicacy ; and dies, at 
last, a hideous ruin. Do you doubt what I say ? Look 
then at the Eoman aristocracy from two centuriei before 
Chrisii to four centuries after — at the French aristocracy 
from Louis XIII. to Louis XYI. 
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If my olass of mm. is witMield from gQYernmeat^f^om 
its share ia organizing tlie people into social, political, and 
ecclesiastical forms, from snaking and executing the laws— 
then tlrnt class loses its manhood and womanhood^ dwindles 
into meanness and insignificance, and also must perish. For 
example, look at the populaco of Bome from the second 
century before Christ to the fourth after ; look at the miser- 
able people of Naples and Spain, too far gone ever to be 
raised out of the grave where they are buried now ; look at 
the inhabitants of Ireland, whose only salvation consists in 
flight to a new soil, where they may have a share in poH- 
tioal government, as well as in economic labour. 

So much for the definition of terms frequently to be used, 
and the statement of the great principles which lie at the 
fowidation of human progress and welfare. 

How, in the history of a nation, there are always two 
operating forces, — one positive, the other negative. One 
I will call the progressive force. It is that instinct of 
progress just named, with the sum total of all the excel- 
lences of the people, their hopefulness, human sympathy, 
virtue, religion, piety. This is the power to advance. The 
other I will call the regressive force ; that is. the vis inertw, 
the sluggishness of the people, the sum total of all the 
people's laziness and despair, all the selfishness of a class, 
aU the vice and anti-reli^on. This is power to retard, I 
do not speak of the conservative force which would keep, 
or the destructive force which would wastefuUy consume, 
but only of those named. The destructive force in Ame- 
rica is now small ; the conservative, or preservative ex- 
ceeding great, 

Every nation has somewhat of the progressive force, 
each likewise something of the regressive. Let jne illus- 
trate this regressive force a little ftirther. You sometimes 
ia the country find a thriving, hardy family, industrious, 
temperate, saving, thrifty, up early and down late. By 
some unaccountable misfortune, there is bom iato the 
family, and gTows uj^ there, a lassy boy. He is weak in 
thekiiees, drooping mthe m?k, limber in the loins, and 
sluggish all over. He rises late m the morning, after he 
haf been called- many times, ar^d, in the dog-da5rs, comes 
do. ~hilst his mothei^ is getting breakfast, and hangs 
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over tKe &0. Most of you have doubtless seen such } I 
have, to my sorrow. That is one form of the regressive 
force. He is what the Bible calk a heaviness to his 
mother, and a grief to his father. There is a worse re- 
tarding force than this ; to wit : sometimes a bad bo^ is 
horn into the family with head enough, but with a devilish 
heart ; he is a malformation in respect to all the higher 
faculties,— a destructive form of the regressive force. 
STow, a nation may have that regressive force in these two 
forms,-— the lazy retardative, the wic ^^ l destructive. 

Sometimes this progressive force seems limited to a 
small class of persons,— men of genius, like the Hebrew 
prophets, the Sooratic philosophers, the German reformers 
of the sixteenth century, or the French savants of the 
eighteenth. But it is not likely it is realiy thus limited ; 
for these men of genius are merely trees of the common 
kind, rooted into the public soil, but grown to taller stature 
than the rest. 

In the Northern States of America, and also in England 
and Scotknd, it is plain this progressive force is widely 
spread among the great mass of the people, who are not 
only instinctively, but of set purpose, eager for progress ; 
that is, for the increasing development of faculties, and for 
the consequent increasing power over the material world, 
transforming it to use and beauty. New England is a 
monument attesting this fact. But still this force arrives 
to its highest form in men of genius. Here, in the North, 
you may find men of money, men of education, literary 
isulture, and scientific skill ; men of talent, able tc learn 
readily what can now be taught— who do not share this 
progressive instinct, whose will is regressive ; but these are 
exceptional men — some maimed by accident, others impo- 
t<mt from their mother's womb j whom no Peter and John 
could make otherwise than halt and lame. But ail the men 
of genius — aboriginal power of sight, ability to create, to 
know and teach what none learned before— are on the side 
of this progressive force. In all the Northern States, I 
know but one exception among the men of politico, science, 
art, letters, or religion. Even in his cradle, the Northern 
genius strangles the regressive snakes of Eogydom. Still, 
these men of genius are not the cause of the progressive 
force, only expressions of itj not its exclusive.depositaries. 
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They are the thunder and lightning, perhaps the rain, out 
of the cloud, sparks from the electric charge : they are not 
the cloud ; they did not make it. Of course, where the 
cloud is ftdlest of the fire of heaven, there is the reddest 
lightning, the heaviest thunder, and the most abounding 
rain. Still, the men of genius did not make the progres- 
sive spirit of the North; they but e:q)ress and help to 
educate that force. 

In the North, those two educational factors, Labour and 
Government, are widely diffiised : more persons par'' ' j of 
each than anywhere else in the world. So there is ao ex- 
clusive, permanent servile class— none that does all the 
work, and enjoys none of the results : there is n( xclusive 
and permanent ruling class ; all are masters, all t-ervants j 
all command, and all obey. 

So much for the progressive force. 

The regressive force may consist in the general slug- 
gishness of the whole mass of the people : then it will be 
either an ethnological misfortune, which belongs to the 
constitution of the race — and I am sorry to say that the 
Africans share that in the krgest degree, and, accordingly, 
have advanced the least of any of the races—or else an 
historic accident entailed on them by oppression ; and that 
is the case also with a large portion of the Afi'icans in 
America, who have a double misfortime — ^that of ethno- 
logic nature and historic position. But among the Cauca- 
sians, especially among the Teutons, this regressive-force is 
chiefly lodged in certain classes of men, who are excep- 
tional to the mass of the people, by an accidental position 
separated therefrom, and possessed of power thereover, 
which they use for their own selfish advantage, and agaipst 
the interest of the people. They commonly aim at two 
things — ^to shun all the labour, and to possess all the 
government. 

This exceptional position was either the accidental at- 
tainment of the individual, or else a trust thereto delegated 
from the people ; but the occupiers of the trust considered 
it at length as their natural, personal right, and so held to 
it as a finality, and asked mankind to stop the human 
march in order that they might rejoice in their special 
occupation* Pius the fletcaers of the fourteenth centuiy, 
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wlio got ihdv bread by maldjig bowa and aiTowe, opposed 
the gunpowder and oannon ; thus the scribes of the 
&ft«entli century opposed printmg, and said Br. Fanstus 
waa "possessed by tfie devil." In England, two hundred 
years ago, every top-sawyer resisted the use of saw-JniUsto 
out logs into boards, and wanted to draw off the water from 
the ponds. Forty years ago, the hand- weaver of England 
opposed power-looms. In 1840, the worshi^ul company 
of ass-drivers in Italy begged the Pope of ilome not to 
allow a eingle raiboad in his territory, because it would 
injure their property invested^in paohsaddles and jackasses. 
The Pope consented, and no steam-engine dared to scream 
and whistle in the Papal States. In Boston, twenty years 
ago, the Irishmen objected to steam pile-drivers, and broke 
them to pieces ; just now, the stevedores of Boston insist 
that ships shall not be unladen by horses or steam-power, 
but that a man, who yet has a head, shall Hve only by the 
great muicles in his arms ; that aU merchandise shall be 
taken out of ships by an Irishman hanging at the end of a 
rope. AU these men consider that their exceptional posi- 
tion and accidental business is a finality of hmnan history, 
a natural right, which the top-sawyer, the scribe, and the 
others have to stop mankind. The stevedore and hand- 
loom weaver must, have no competitors in the labour- 
market ; the steam-engine must be shoved off the track, in 
order that the donkey may have the whole country wherein 
to bray and wheeze. 

In Europe, at this day, the regitessive force is lodged 
chiefly in the twofold aristocracy which exists there, eccle- 
siastical and political. In the sixteenth century, mankind, 
and e^cialfy the Teutonic family, longed to have more 
Christianity : the priestly class, with the Pope at their 
head, refused, hewed the people to pieces, burnt them to 
eshes at Madrid and Oxford. The priest stood between 
the people and the Bible, and said, " The word of God be- 
longs to OS : it is for the priests only, not for you, you 
infidels ; down with you ! " He counted his stand as the 
8to]oping-place of mankind : the human race must not go 
an inch further — ^he would kill all that tried. The result 
attained was a finality. So the thinker must be burned 
alive, that the asS'-dnver might have the whole world to 
snap his fingers iii and cough to his donkey ! . Even now 
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the same class of men repeat tiie old e^eriment ; and, in 
Italy, Spain, and Spani^ America, the regressive power 
carries tlie day. 

In tMs century, wh.en the people of Europe wished to 
move on a little nearer to Democracy than before, the poli" 
tical class of aristocrats refused to suffer it ; they put men 
of political genius in gaol, or hung them. Kossuth and 
Mazzini were lucky men to escape to a foreign land; 
thousands fled to America. In Em'ope, at present, and 
especially on the continent, this regressive power carries 
the day, and the progressive force is held down. For 
priests, kings, and nobles, inheriting a position which was 
once the highest that mankind had attained to, and then 
taking it as a trust, now count it a right of their own, a 
finality of the human race, the end of man's progress. 

When a nation permanently consents to this triumph of 
the regressive over the progressive force, allows one class to 
do all the government and shun aU the labour, it is presently 
all over with that nation. Look at Italy, with Rome and 
KaT)les ; at Spain, which is too far gone even to be gal- 
vanized into life. See what already takes plac& in France, 
where the son of the nephew has just been bom, and the . 
little baby is recognised as Emperor. Look at an eleotion- 
d^ in Massachusetts, where the people choose one of them- 
selves to be their temporary governor, responsible to them, 
swearing him on their statute-book : compare that with the 
preparation which Napoleon the Little made to anticipate 
the birth of Napoieon the Least ! Why, the garments got 
ready for this equivocal baby have already cost more than 
the.clothes of all our Presidents since "a young buolisldn 
taught a British general the art of fighting.'J' Eighty 
thousand dollars is decreed to pay for baptizing this imperial 
bantling. If twice that sum could' christen the fether, it 
might not be ill spent, if thereto decreed. Look at ITew 
England, and then at Spain, to see the odds between a 
people that has the progressive force uppermost, and a 
nation where the regressive force has trod the people down, 
«nd become, as it must, destructive. The Eomamo nations 
of Italy and Spain, and the Romanized Celts of France, 
consent to a despotism which puts all the labour on the 
people, and takes all the government from them : they 
easuy enough accept the rufe of the political and ecclesias- 
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lical aristocracy. But the Teutons, especially the Saxon 
Teutons, and, above all others, those in the Northern States 
of America, with their immense love of individual liberty, 
hate despotism, either political or ecclesiastical. They per- 
petually demand more Ohristianity and democracy ; that 
each shall do his own work, and rejoice in its result ; that 
each shall have his share in the government of all. The 
women, long excluded from this latter right, now claim, 
and will at length, little by little, gain it. When all thus 
share the burthens and the joys of life, there is no class of 
men compelled by their position to hate society : so law and 
order prevail with ease; each keeps step with all, nor 
wishes to stay the march ; property is secure, the govern- 
ment popular. But when one class does all the ruling, and 
forces all the toil on another class, nothing is certain but 
trouble and violence. Thus, in St. Domingo, red rebellion 
scoured black despotism out of the land, but with blcod. 
If a government, like a pyramid, be wide at the bottom, it 
takes little to hold it up. 
So much for the regressive force. 

In the United States we have two peoples in one nation, 
isimilar in origin, imited in their history, but for the last 
two generations so diverse in their institutions, their* mode 
of life, their social and political aims, that now they have 
become exceedingly unlike, even alien and hostile; for, 
though both the stems grow out from the same ethnologic 
root, one of them has caught such a mildew from the 
ground ?t hangs over, and the other trees it mixes its 
boughs among, that its fruit has become "peculiar," ,and 
not like tlie native ^produce of the sister trunk. One 
of these I will call the Northern States, the other the 
Southern States. At present, there is a governmental bond 
put round both, which holds them together ; but no moral 
union makes the two one. There is no unity of idea between 
1;hera. A word of each. 

In "the Northern States we have a population fifteen 
millions strong, mainly of Anglo-Saxon origio, but early 
crossed with other Teutonic blood—Dutch, German, Scan- 
dinavian — ^which bettered the stock. Of late, numerous 
Celts have been added to the mi^tuTe, but so recently that 
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uo considerable influence yet appears in the collectivG 
character, ideas, or institutions of the North. A hundred 
years hence, the ethnologic fruits of this other seed will 
show themselves. 

"these Northern Saxons, moreover, are mainly descended 
horn men who fled from Europe because they had ideas, 
at least sentiments, of Christianity and democracy which 
could not be carried out at home. They are born of Puri- 
tan pilgrims, who were the most progressive portion of the 
most progressive people, of the most progressive stock, in 
all Christendom. They came to America, not for ease,, 
honom*, money, or love of adventure, but for conscience' 
sake, for the sake of their Christianity and their democracy. 
Such men founded the chief Northern colonies and institu" 
tions, and have controlled the doctrines and the develop- 
ment thereof to a great degree. 

We see the result of such parentage : more than all other 
nations of the earth, the North has cut loose from the evil 
of the past, and set its face towards the future. At one 
extreme, it has no lordly class, ecclesiastical or political, 
exclusively and permanently to shun labour and monopolize 
government, vicariously to enjoy the result of work, vica- 
riously to rule ; and, at the other extreme, there is no class 
slavishly and unwillingly 'to do the work, and have none 
of its rewards ; to suffer all the obedience, and enjov none 
of the command. No class is permanent, highest or lowest. 
The Northern States are progressively Christian, also p ■ 
gressively democratic, in the sense just given of Ch; • 
tianity and democracy. No people on earth has s^ch 
material comfort, such enjoyment of natural rights of body 
and spirit already possessed, such general development of 
the hmnan faculties. But the attainment does not satisfy 
us ; for we share this instinct of progress to such a degree, 
that no achievement will content us. Be the present 
harvest never so rich, our song is — 

"To-monw to freah fields and pastures new." 

No nation has such love of liberty, such individual 
variety of action, or such national unity of action ; nowhere 
is such respect for la,w ; nowhere is property so secure, life 
m safe, and the individual so little disturbed. And, with 



this, we si'o not at ail destructive, but eager to create, 
aad patient to preserve. The first thing which a ITortliem 
man lays Sioid of is a working-tool, an axe, or a plough ; 
the last thing lie takes in hand is a fighting-tool, a bowie- 
knife, a rifle : he never touches that till he is driven to 
the last extremity. He loves to organize productive 
industry, not war. 
So mucli for the nation North. 

Kext, thei^e ase the Southern States ten millions in popu- 
lation. There also the original germ was Anglo-Saxon, to 
which additions were made from other stocks, Teutonic and 
Celtic, though in a smaller degree : France and Spain added 
more largely to ihe mixture. But what has most affected 
the ethnological character of the South is the AMcan 
clement. There are three and a-half millions of men in 
the Southern States of African origin, whereof half a 
million are (acknowledged) mulattoes, African Caucasians ; 
but those monumental half-breeds are much more numerous 
than the census dares confess. 

This is not the 01% human difference between the Horth 
aad the South. Widle the Saxons, who originally came 
to the Horth, and have since controlled its institutions and 
ideas, were mainly pilgrims, who, driven by persecution, 
fled hither for the si^e of establishing democracy and 
Christianity— the foremost people in an age of movement, 
when revolution shook the whole Teutonic world, bringing 
the most Christian and democratic institutions and ideas of 
their age, and developing them to forms still more human 
and progressive— the eetflers of the South were adventurers, 
who came to America to mend their fortunes, for the sake 
of money, ease, hon iur, love of change* Whilst, subse^* 
quentiy, emigrants came from Europe to the North of their 
own accorf* shared the Northern labour and government, 
partook of . -s Christianity and democracy, partook of its 
best influences, and soon mingled their blood in the great 
stream of Northern population : many persons from Africa 
were forced to immigrate to the South, and, by legal vio- 
lence, compelled to more than their shard of labour^ driven 
from all share in the government, braided as inferior, and 
mingled with the Caucasian population «mly an illicit lust— 
whick bastardised its own sons and daughters-and were 
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made subordinate to tiie owners' laali. Widle tlie Kortli, 
from. 1620 to 1856, has aimed to spread education ovei* all 
the land, and facilitate tlie acquisition of property by the 
individual, and prevent its entailment in famiHea, or its 
excessive accummation by transient corporations, tbe Sout' 
has always endeavoured to limit education, making it th 
exclusive monopoly of the few — ^who yet learned not much 
—and now makes it a Btate prison offence to teach the 
labouring class to read and write: io aims to condense 
money into large sun^, permanently held, if not in families, 
at least in a class. 

Ihus, at one extreme, the South had formed a perma- 
nently idle and lordly class, who shim labour and mono- 
polize government. 

The South culminates in Virginia and South Carolina, 
which bear the same relation to the slave States that New 
England does to the free States; that is, they are the 
mother-city of population, ideas, institutions, and charac- 
ter. As I just said, Christendom cannot boast a population 
in any other country where there are fifteen millions of men 
so nobly developed as ih?, fifteen millions of the North ; so 
far advanced in Christianity and democracy ; with so much 
material comfort, enjoyment of natural rights, and develop- 
ment of natural powers. Compare New England with Old 
England, Scotland, France, Saxony, Belgium, Prussia, any 
of the foremost nations of Europe, and you see that it is so. 
But take the ten millions of the South, and see what they 
are: nowhere in Europe north of Turkey and west of 
Russia, can you find ten millions of contiguous men who 
have so low a development, intellectual, moral, afiectional, 
and religious, as the ton millions of the slave States; 
nowhere cam you find Caucasians or any other people in 
Western Europe so slightly advanced above the savage. 
Three and a quarter millions are actual slaves. Take the 
States of Virginia and South Carolina, in which the South 
comes to its flower : there are one million one himdred and 
seventy thousand whites, nine hundred and twenty thousand 
coloured, whereof eight hundred and sixty thousand are 
slaves ; that is to say, out of two yniUions, more than one- 
third are only human property, not counted as human per- 
sons. In South CaroHna, out of a hundred native wmtes 
over twenty years of age, there are seven who cannot read 
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tlio name Piesce, the political lord they worship ; in Vii'- 
ginia, out o£ a hundred native whites over twenty years, 
there are nine who cannot wiite the word slayEj nor spell 
it after it is mitten all over their State ; whereas, in Mas- 
sachusetts, out of four hundred persons over twenty, there 
is only one man who cannot vmite, with his own hand, 
Liberty for ai.l men now and fob ever ! . 

Take the two million population of Virginia and South 
Carolina : there is no people in "Western Europe so litue 
advanced as they ; and, in all Christendom, there are only 
two nations or collections of men who stand on the same 
level— -the Eussian empire and Spanish Americac Behold 
the reason for the phenomenon which struck many with 
surprise, — that South Carolina and Virgiuia, in their 
politics, have recently sympathized with Eussia and Brimi. 
Birds of a feather flock together, like consorting with Hke. 

Here, then, are these two nations, alike in their ethno- 
logical origin. Join"; in their history, now utterly diverse 
and antagonistic in disposition and aim. The IN'orth has 
organized Freedom, and seeks to extend it; the South, 
Bondage, and aims to spread that. The North is pro- 
gressively Christian and democratic ; while the South is 
progressively anti-Chrktian and imdemocratic. First, only 
the Southern measures were anti-Christian and undemo- 
cratic ; now also its principles. It lays down anti-Chris- 
tianity and anti-democracy as the only theory of religion 
and politics. In New England, man is put before pro- 
perty, the human substance above the material accident ; 
in Virginia and South Carolina, property is put before 
man, the material accident before the human substance 
itself; and, of all property that which is most valued ajid 
most carefully preserved, though most "aristocratic" and 
fiacred, is property in the bodies of men. 

That is the odds between the North and the South. 

Now, the progressive power of America is lodged chiefly 
m the North, where it is diffiised almost universaEy amongst 
the people, but most conspicuously comes to light in the men 
iif gsaiius. Accordingly, every man of poetic or scientific 
?| ius in the North is an anti-Skvery man ; every preacher 
with any spark of Christian genius in him is a progressive 
ijflan and hostile to Slaveiy. 
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The regressive power is lodged chiefly at the South, 
where it is considerably diffused among the people. That 
wide diifusion comes partly from the ethnologic sluggish- 
ness of the African element mixed in with the population, 
but still more from the degradation incident to a people 
who have long sat under tyrannical' masters. It is this 
which has debased the Caucasian of Virginia/ Tennessee, 
JSTorth and South Carolina. 

But as the progressive force of the North comes clearest 
to light in the men of genius, so the regressive force at the 
South is most shown in the men of eminent ability, eccle- 
siastical and politicd, of whom not a wa ngle man is publicly 
progressive in Christianity or Democracy. Compare the 
spirit of the great newspapers of the South, the Richmond 
MwaminQr, the Charleston Mercury, with those of the 
Worth, the New York Tribune, the Evening Post ; compare 
the Southern politicians, the Masons and Toombses, with 
the Sewards vxA Chases of the IS'orth. See the odds 
between the mass of the people at the ISTorih and the 
South; between the eminent genius, all of which at the 
North is progressive, but all of which at the South turns 
its back on human progress, and would leave humanity 
behind. There is the difference. 

This regressive force accepts Slavery as the Dagon of 
its idolatry, its " peculiar institution and Slavery is to 
the South what the book of Moimon or the car of Jugger- 
naut is to its worshippers. This institution is so iniqui- 
tous and base, that in Christian Europe, all the Teutonic 
nations have swept it away; and all the Celtic, all the 
Homanie nations, even the inhabitants of Spain, have 
trodden bondage imder their feet. Yes, the XJgrians have- 
driven out such slavery from Himgary, from Livonia, from 
Lapland itself; and, of all parts of Europe, Eussia and 
Turkey alone still keep the unclean thing ; but even there 
it is progressively diminishing. As a measure^ it is felt 
to be exceptional, and publicly denounced ; as a principle, 
no man defends it : it is there as a fact without a theory. 
Only two tribes in Christendom yet hold to the theory 
of this unholy thing,— Spanish America and the slave 
part of Saxon America, the two Barbary States of the New 
World. 

AH the regressive power of Christendom gathers about 
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American Slavery, wMoh. is tlie stane of stnmbling, the 
rock of offence in the world's progress. 

Slaveiy is the great obstacle to the present welfare and 
future progress of the South itself. It prevents the mass 
of the Southern people from the possession of material 
comfort, — ^uso and beauty; from the enjoyment of their 
natural rights ; and also, for the futizre, it hinders them 
from the increasing development of their natural faculties, 
and the consequent increasing acquisition of power over 
the material world. It hinders Christianity and Demo- 
cracy, which it would destroy, or else itself must thereby 
be brought to the ground. It shuts the mass of the people 
from their share of the government of society, forces many 
to unnatural and vicarious labour, and robs them of the 
fruit of their toil. Thus it is the great obstacle alike 
to present welfare and future development. 

The head-quarters of this regressive force are^ at the 
South, where its avowed organization and its institutions 
may be found. At the North it has three classes of allies. 
Here they are ; — 

1. The first class is of base men, such as are somewhat 
inhuman by birth ; men organized for cruelty, as fools for 
folly, idiotic in their conscience and heart and soul. If 
there had been no " inherited sin'* up to last night, these 
men would have "originated" it the first thing this morn- 
ing ; if Adam had had no " faU," and the ground did not 
incline downward anywhere, they would dig a pit on their 
own account, and leap down headlong of their own accord. 
These men are abonginal kidnappers, and grow up amid 
the filth of great towns, sweltering in the gutters of the 
metropolitan pavement at Cincinnati, Philadelphia, l^ew 
York. Nay, you find them even at Boston, lurking in 
>?me office, prowling about the Court House, sneaking into 
i^ilieys, barldng in the newspapers, to let their masters 
know their whereabouts, turning up their noses in the 
streets, snuffing after some victim as the wind blows from 
VLrginia or Georgia, and generally seeking whom they 
may devour. These are " earthly, sensual, devilish." For 
the honour of humanity, this class of men is exceedingly 
small, and, like other poisonoua vermin, commonly bears 
its warning on its face. 
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2, The next class is of mea7i men, of large acquisitive- 
ness, or else a great love of approbation, little conscience, 
little affection, and only just religion enough to swear by. 
Tbf se men you can buy witli ofEce, honour, money, or with 
a red coat and a fife and drum. There are a great many 
such persons ; you find them in many places ; and, for the 
disgrace of my own profession, I am sorry to say they are 
sometimes in the pulpit, taking a South-side view of all 
manner of tyranny, volunteering to send their mothers 
into bondage, and denying the higher law of God. 

3. The third class is of ignorant men, who know no 
better, but may be instructed. 

At the South, this regressive force is thus distributed : — 
(1.) There are three hundred and fifty thousand slave- 
holders, who, with their families, make-up a population of 
a million and three-quarters ; (2.) There are four and 
three- quarter millions of non-slave-holders ; and (3.) Three 
anda-aalf millions of slaves. A word of each. 

1. J'li-st, of the slave-holders. Slavery mak^s them 
rich : they own the greatvir part of the land, and all the 
slaves., and control the greater part of the coloured or white 
labouring population. Slavery is a peculiar curse to the 
South in general, but a peeidiar comfort to the slave- 
holders. They monopolize the education, own the wealth,, 
have all the political power of the South—are the "aristo- 
cracy." But, since the American Kevolution, I think this 
class has not bom and bred a single man who has made 
any valuable contribution to the art, science, literature, 
morab, or religion of the American people. Marshall's 
lAfe of Washington is the only great literary work of the 
South ; its hero was bom in 1732, its author in 1755 ; 
and both Washington the hero, and Marshall the writer, 
at their death, abjured the " peculiar institution " of the 
South. 

The Southern "aristocracy" rears two things — ^Negro 
slaves, of which it is often the father, and regressive poli- 
ticians, who make the institutions to keep the slaves in 
bondage for ever, shutting theni out from Christianity and 
Democracy. Behold the " aristocracy" of the South ! By 
their fruits ye shall know them. Of the general morals of 
this class I need not speak : "the dark places of the earth 
are full of the habitations of cmelty." Since the Ist of 
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January, tliey liava burned fo"** negroes alive, as a joyous 
spectado and " act of faith a sort of profession of Chris- 
tianity, like the more ceremomous mitos-da-fe of their 
Spanish prototypes. Yet among the slave-holders are 
npbie men ; some who, but for their sarronndinga,' would 
have stood with those eminent in talent, station, and in 
service, too, the forerunners of human progress. Blame 
them for their wrong, pity them for the misfortune which 
they suffer. Yet let me do the South no injustice. Her 
three hundred and fifty thousand slave-holders have ruled 
the nation for sixty years ; her politicians have beat the 
M"orth in iill great battles. 

l^ow, we commonly judge the South by the slave- 
holders. This is wrong : it is like measuring England by 
her gentry, France and Germany by their men of science 
and letters, Italy by her priests. You shall judge what the 
whole mass of tiie people are when the " aristocracy," the 
picked men, are of that stamp. 

2. Next are the non-slave-holders, four and three-quarter 
millions of men. Some of these are noble men, with pro- 
perty in land and goods, with some intelligence ; but, as a 
class, they are both necessitous and illiterate, with small 
political power. They are cursed by Slavery, which they 
yet defend ; for it makes labour a disgrace, and, if poor, 
puts them on the same level with the slave himself. 
Slavery hinders their development in respect to property, 
intellectual culture, and manly character ; yet, as a whole, 
they are too ignorant to understand the cause which keeps 
them down. The morals of this class are exceedingly low : 
it aboimds in murders, and is lull of cruelty towards its 
[victims. Nay, where else in Chnstendom, save Spanish 
America, is the Caucasian found to take delight in biiming 
his brother with a slow fire, for. his own sport, and to please 
a Hcentious mob ? 

3. The third class consists of the slaves themselves, of 
whom I need say only this — ^that public opinion and the 
law, which is only the thunder from that cloud, keep them 
at labour and from government, from Christianity and De-. 
mocfacy, from all the welfare and development of the age, 
and seek to crush out the instinct of progress from the 
very nature of the victims. The slave has no personal 
nghts, ecclesiastical, political, social, economical, indivi- 
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dual ; no rigiit to property— a litiijaan accident ; none to 
Ma body or soul—tLie substance of humanity itself. 

But I fear you do not yet quite understand tbe di^erence 
between tlie regressive force of slavery at the South, and 
the progressive force of freedom at the I^orth. Therefore, 
to see in noonday light the effect of each on the present 
welfare and the future progress of a people, compare an 
old typical slave State with an old typical free State, and 
then compare a new slave State with a new free State. 

1. South Carolina contains 29,385 square miles of land ; 
Connecticut, 4674. In 1850, South Carolina had 668,507 
inhabitants, whereof 283,523 were free, and 384,984 slaves; 
while Connecticut had 370,792 inhabitants, ail free. , 

The government value of all the land in South Carolina 
was $5.08 an acre ; in Connecticut it was $30. 50 the acre. 
All the farms in South Carolina contained 16,217,700 acres, 
and were worth $82,431,684 ; while the farms of Connec- 
ticut were worth $72,726,422, though they contained only 
2,383,879 acres. Thus Slavery and Freedom affect the value 
of land in the old States. 

In 1850, South Carolina hacT 340 miles of raih'oad ; and 
Connecticut 547, on a territory not equal to one-sixth of 
South Carolina. In 1855, South Carolina had $11,500,000 
in railroads ; Connecticut had then $20,000,000. 

The n/ lipping of South Carolina amounts to 36,000 tons; 
in C'd 'out, to 125,000, though she is not advanta- 
geously ited for navigation. 

The value of the real and personal property in South 
Carolina, in 1850, was estimated by the Federal Govern- 
ment at $288,257,694.^ This includes the value of all the 
slaves, who, at $400 apiece, amount to $153,993,600. Sub- 
tracting this sum, which is neither property in land nor 
things, but whoUy unrt^il aiid fictitious, there remains 
$134,264,094 as the entire property of . the great slave 
State; while the total valuation of" the land and things 
in Connecticut, in 1850, was $155,707,980. , In other 
words, in South Carolina, 670,000 persons, with 30,000 
square miles of land, are worth $134,000,000 ; while in 
Connecticut, 370,000 men, with only 4600 square miles of 
lahd, are worth $156,000,000. Thus do Slavery and Free- 
dcai affect the general wealth of the people in the old States. 
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In 1850, South Carolina had 365,026 persons under 
twenty years of age ; her whole number of pupils, at 
schools, academies, and colleges, was 40,373. Connecticut 
hud only 157,146 persons of that age, but 83,697 at stjhool 
aiid coilego. "Will you say it is of no consequence whether 
tho coloured child is educated or not? Then remember 
that South Carolina had 149,322 white children, and only 
eeut 40,373 of them to school at all in that year ; while, 
out of 153,862 white childreii, Connecticut gave 82,433 
a permanent place in her noble schools. 

In South Carolina, there are but 129,350 free persons 
over twenty years of age ; and, of these, 16,564 are un- 
able to read the word heaven. So, in aU that great and 
democratic State, there are only 112,786 persons over 
twenty who Imow their A B C's; while in Connecticut 
there are 213,662 persons over twenty ; and, of aU that 
number, only 5306 are illiterate, and of them 4013 are 
foreigners. But, of aU the 16,664 ignoramuses of South 
Carolina, only 104 were bom out of that State ! 

Out of 365,026 persons over twenty. South Carolina has 
only 112,786 who can read their primer; while, out of 
213,662, Connecticut has 208,356 who can read and write. 
South Carolina can boast more than 250,000 native adults 
wh^' ,annot write or read the name of their God — a noble 
army of martyrs, a cloud of witnesses to its peculiar insti- 
tution; while poor Connecticat has only 1293 native 
adults unable to read their Holy Bible. 

Such is the effect of Slavery and Freedom on education 
in the old States. The Southern politician was right : 
" Free society is a failure I " 

2. Now compare two new States of about the same age. 
Arkansas was admitted into the Union in 1836, Michigan 
in 1837. 

Arkansas contains 52,198 square miles, and 209,807 
inhabitants, of whom 161,746 are free, and 68,161 are 
slaves. Michigan contains 56,243 square nules, and was 
entered for settlement later than her sister, but contains 
397,654 persons, all free. 

In Arkansas, the land is valued at $5.88 the acre ; and, 
in Michigan at $11.83. The slave State has 781,531 acres 
of improved land; and Michigan, 1,929,110. The farms 
<*f Arkansas are worth $15,265,245 ; and those of Michigan, 
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^51,872,446. Thus Slavery and Freedom affect tlie value 
of land in the new States. 

Michigan had, in 1855, 699 miles of railroad, y^hich had 
cost .^19,000,000; Arkansas had paid nothing for railroads. 
The total yaluation of Arkansas, in 1850, was ^39,871,025 : 
the value of the skvcs, $23,264,400, was included. De- 
ducting that, there remains but ^16,576,625, as the entire 
worth of Ai'kansas ; while Michigan has property to the 
amount of <S59,787,255. Thus Slavery and Freedom affect 
the value of property in the new States. 

In 1850, Arkansas had 115,023 children under twenty, 
whereof 11,050 were in schools, academies, or colleges; 
while Michigan had 211,969, of whom 112,382, were at 
school, academy, or college. Or, to omit the coloured 
population, Arkansas had 97,402 white persons under 
twenty, and only 11,050 attending school; while, of 210,881 
whites of that age in Michigan, 112,175 were at school 
or college. Last year, Michigan had 132,234 scholars in 
her pubuc common schools. In 1850, Arkansas contained 
64,787 whites over twenty — ^but 16,935 of these were un- 
able to read and write ; while, out of 184,240 of that age 
in Michigan, only 8281 were thus ignorant — of these, 3009 
were foreigners ; while, of the 16,935 illiterate persons of 
Arkansas, only 37 were bom out of that State. The slave 
State had only 47,852 persons over twenty who could read 
a word ; while the free State had 175,959. Michigan had 
107,943 volumes in "libraries other than private/' and 
Arkansas 420 volumes. Thus Slavery and Freedom affect 
ilie education of the people in the new States. 

Now, see the effect of Slavery and Freedom on property 
and education in their respective neighbourhoods. 1 take 
examples from the States of Missouri and Virginia, kindly 
furnished by an ingenious and noble-hearted man. 

1. In the twelve counties of Missouri, which border on 
slave-holding. Arkansas, ther eare 20,982 free white persons, 
occupying 75,360 acres of improved land, valued at $13 an 
acre, or $989,932 : while in the ten counties of Missburi 
bordering on Iowa, a free State, though less attractive in 
soil and situation, there are 26,890 free white persons, with 
123,030 acres of improved land, worth $19 an acre, or 
;S2,379,765. Thus,, the neighbourhood of Slavery retards 
the development of property. 
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In tlioae ten Northern counties bordering on Freedom, 
there were 2329 scholars in the public schools; while in 
the twelve Southern, bordering on Arkansas, there were 
only 339. Thii.3 the neighbourhood of Slavery affects the 
development of education. 

2. Compare the Northern with the Southern counties of 
Virginia, and you find the same results. Monongahela and 
Preston Counties, in Yirginia, bordering on free Pennsylva- 
nia, contain 122,444 acres of improved land, valued at ^21 
an acre, or <S2,784,137 in all; are occupied by. 24,095 
persons, whereof 263 only are slaves ; and there are 1747 
children in the public schools : while the corresponding 
counties of Patrick and Henry, touching on jN"orth Carolina, 
contain'but 99,731 acres of improved land, worth only <S15 
an acre, or ^1,554,841 in all ; are occupied by 18,481 inha- 
bitiints, 5664 of them slaves ; and have only 961 children 
at school. But cross the borders, and note the change : 
the adjacent counties of ISTorth Carolina, Rockingham, and 
Stokes, contain 103,784 acres of improved land, worth ^14 
an acre, or ,^S1,517,520 ; 23,701 persons, of whom 7122 are 
slaves ; and have only 2050 pupils at school or college ; 
while . Payette and Green Coimties, in Pennsylvania, ad- 
jacent to the part of Virginia above spoken of, contain 
297,005 acres of improvedland, valued at «§f49 an acre, or 
^7,618,919 ; 61,248 persons, all free ; and 12,998 pupils at 
the common schools. 

The South has numerous natural advantages over the 
North, — a better soil, a more genial climate, the privilege 
of producing those tropical plants now deemed indispens- 
able to civilization. Of S193,000,000 of exports last year, 
=§93,000,000 were of Southern cotton and tobacco. Yet 
such is her foolish and wicked system, that, while the North 
continually increases in riches, the South becomes con- 
tinually poorer and poorer in comparison. Boston alone 
could buy up two States like South Carolina, and still have 



ago, Spain monopolized this continent ; she exploitered 
Mexico, Peru, the islands of the Gulf ; all the gold of the 
New World came to her hand. Where is it now ? Spain 
is poorer than Italy. Is here no lesson for South Carolina 
and Virginia ? 
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In civilized society-j there must be an organization of 
things and of persons, of labour and of government ; and 
so slavery is to be looked at, not only in its economical 
relations, as affecting labour and wealth, power over matter, 
but also in its political relations, as affecting government, 
which is power over men. 

There are 350,000 slave-holders in the United States, 
with their families, making a population of 1,750,000 per- 
sons. 'Now, Slavery is a political institution which puts the 
government of all the people of the slave States into the 
hands of those few men : the majority are the ^ei-vants of 
this minority. 

1. The 350,000 slave-holders control the 3,250,000 
slaves ; owning their bodies, and, by direct legislation, puV' 
posely preventing tkeir developmetit. 

2. They control the 4,750,000 non-slave-holders, cutting 
them off from their share of govemmei .t, and hindering 
them alike in their labour and their education, and purposely 
preventing their development. 

3. They^ control the Federal politics, and thereby affect 
the organization of things and persons, of labour and govern- 
ment, throughout the whole nation, and purposely prevent 
the development of the vjhole people. 

In all these three forms of political action, they have 
selfishly sought their own immediate interest, arid wrought 
to the lasting damage of the slaves, the non-slave-holders, 
and the whole people. But neither the slaves nor the non- 
slave-holders have made any powerful opposition to this 
injury : the chief hostility has been shown by the Korth, 
or rather by the few persons therein who either had mind 
enough to see this manifold mischief clearly, or else such 
moral and religious instinct ias made them at once revolt 
from this wickedness. But, ever since the Declaration of 
Independence, there has been a strife, open or hidden, 
between the South and this portion of the Northern people ; 
and though the battle has been often joined, yet, smce 
1788, the North has been beaten in every conflict, pitched 
battle or skirmish, until last January ; then, after much 
fighting; the House of Representatives chose for Speaker a 
man hostile to Slavery. Always before, the South con- 
quered the North ; that is. the minority conquered the 
majority. The party with ike smallest numbers, the least 
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money, the meanest intelligence, the wickedest cause, yet 
beat the larger, riciier, more intelligent party, wliicii Lad 
also justice oa its side. There is now no time to explain 
this political paradox. 

Between 1787 and 1851, the regressive power, Slavery, 
took nine great steps towards ab3olut3 rule over tlie United 
States. These I have spoken of before. It now lifts its 
foot to take a tenth step, — ^to stamp bondage on all the 
territories of this Union, and then organize them into Slave 
States. Look at the facts. 

We have now one million hwc hundred thousand s<juare 
miles of territory not organized into States (1,400,934). Of 
this, Kansas, Nebraska, ITew Mexico, and Utah make nine 
hundred and twenty-six thousand (926,857). J^ow, the 
South aims to make it all slave territory, to deliver it 
over to this regressive force, and establish therein such in- 
stitutions that afew men shall at first own all the land; next, 
own the bulk of the working people ; and, thirdly, shall 
control the rest of the whites ; then themselves monopoKze 
education, and yet get very little of it ; repress freedom of 
speech, and enact laws for the advantage of the vulgarest 
of all oligarchies,— a band of men-stealers. 

Let me suppose that there is no immediate dan^^r that 
Slavery will go to Oregon or "Washington territory, — 
rather a gratuitous admission : there are still nine hun- 
dred AND twenty-six THOUSAND SQUARE MILES o£ land to 

plant it on; that is, about one-third of all the country 
which the United States own! the South is endeavoui*- 
ing to establish it there. Within three years the great 
battle is to be foupht ; for, before the 4th of March, 
1859, all that territory of fourteen hundred thousand 
square miles will be either free territoiy or else slave terri- 
tory. 

The battle is first for Kansas. Shall it be free, as the 
majority of its own inhabitants have voted ; or slave, as 
the Federal Government and the slave power — ^the general 
regressive force of America-— have determined by violence 
to make it P This is the qnestion, Shall the nine hvndred^ 
and twenty-six thmisdnd miks of territory belong to three 
hundred and fifty ihoimnd slave-holders, or to the whole 
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people of the United States? This is a question whicli 
dii-eotly conceras the material interest of eveiy working 
man in tlie nation, and especially every KTorthern working 
man. Before the Ist of J anuary, 1858, perhaps befor© next 
January, Kansas, ith itcj one hundred and fourteen thou- 
sand seven hundred and ninety square milesi will be a Free 
State or a Slave State. See what follows, immediately or 
ultimately, if we let the slave-holders have their way, and 
make E!ansas a Slave State. 

Look, first, at the effect on the welfare and progress of 
individuals. 

1. A privileged class, an oligarchy of slave-holders, wiU 
be foimded there, such as exists in the present slave States. 
They will own all the land, almost all the labourers ; will 
make laws for the advantage of the slave-holder against 
the interest of the slave and the non-slave-holder. That is 
the effect on the Southern man. 

2. Next see the effect on the working men of the ITorth 
who emigrate to that quarter. They must go as slave- 
holders or as non-slave-holders. 

Some vnil go as slave-holders, such as take a South-side 
view of human wickedness in general. You know what 
the effect will be on them. Compare the condition, the 
intellectual and moral character, of K'ew England men 
who have settled in Georgia, and become slave-holders, 
with others of the same families — their brothers and 
cousins— who have remained at home, and engaged in 
agriculture, commerce, and manufactures. 

But not many Northern men wiU go there and become 
slave-holders. Some will go as non-slave-holders ; and you 
will see under what disadvantage they must labour. 

1. Thejr must live by their work, and in a place where 
industry is not honoured, as in Connecticut, but is despised, 
as in South Carolina and Arkansas. The working white 
man must stand on a level with the slave. He belongs to 
a despised caste. He '^1 have but little self-respect, and 
soon will sink down to tae 'character and condition of the 
poor whites in the old slave States. A scientific friend of 
mine, who travels extensively in both hemispheres, says 
that he has not found the Caucasian people anywhere so 
degraded as in Tennessee and the Carolinas. 
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2. ^ext, tliere will bo no miacellaneoiis meclisiiical 
industry, as in "New England and ail the free States. 
Agricultui'e will be the chief business, almost the only 
busiiness ; aad that wiH be confined to, the gi'eat staples — 
com, wheat, rice, tobacco, cotton 5 the aim -svill be only fo 
produce the raw material. Agricultui'o will be poor, land 
will ho low in price, and continually getting run out hy 
unskilful culture. The slave's foot bums the soil and 
spoils the land ; that is the master's fault. Twenty years 
hence, land will not be worth $16 an acre, as in sterile 
Hew Hampshire, but $4, as in fertile Georgia. There will 
be no rapid development of wealth ; and, as the North- 
em man values -riches, I think he should look to this, 
and see that the land is not taken from under his foot, 
and the power of creating wealth from his head and 
hand. 

3. Then there will be no good and abimdant roads, as in 
New England, but only a few, as in Carolina and Virginia, 
and those miserably poor. In Kansas, twenty years hence, 
there will not be 1964 miles of railroad, as in Illinois, but 
231 miles, as in Missouri. 

4. There will be no abundance of beneficent free schools, 
aa in New ''ngland, but a few, and of the worst sort. 
Education Jl be the monopoly of the rich, who will 
not get much thereof. Laws wiU forbid the education 
of the slave, and discourage the culture of the mass of the 
people. 

5. The!re wiU be no Lyceums, no courses of lectures ; but, 
in their place, there wiU be horse-races, occasionally the 
lynching of an Abolitionist, or tho burning of a black man 
at a slow fire ! Yet, now and then, a Northern man wiU 
be invited thither by the slave-holders ; some unapostolical 
fisherman wiU take the majestic memory of "Washington, 
disembov/el it of all its most generoufi humanity, skilfully 
arrange it as bait; and then, with bob and sinker, hook 
and Ime, this "political Micawbe;r>" "looking for some- 
thing to turn up," wiU go angling along the shore, pray- 
ing ror at least a presidential bite, and possibly obtain a 
conventional nibble. 

0. There wiU be no " Hbraries other than private,'^ with 
their one hundred and eight thousand volumes, as in 
Michigan ; only four hundred and twenty volumes, as in 
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Arkansas. But a nohh army of igcoramtises, twentj-five 
men out of eaca imndi'ed adult wMte men, will attest tlie 
value of the " peculiar institution." 

7. There will he no multiplicity of valuable newspapers, 
with aa annual circulation of three million three hundi-ed 
and twenty-four thousand copies, as in Michigan ; but a 
few political journals, scattering three hundred and seventj - 
68ven thousand dingy sheets, as in Arkansas. 

8. There wiU be no abundant and convenient meeting" 
houses; as in the ISTorth ; not ono hundred and twenty 
thousand comfortable pew-seats in neat and decorous 
churches, as in Michigan ; but only sixty thousand benches 
in bams and log-huts, as in Arkansas. "No army of well- 
educated ministers will help, instruct, and moralize the 
community, but ignorant ranters or calculating hypocrites 
will stalk through the Christian year, perverting the Bible 
to a Fugitive Slave Bill, and denying the higher law which 
God writes in man. 

9. There will be no laws favoming all men ; but statutes 
putting the neck of labour into the claws of capital, by 
which the strong will crush the weak, and enslave the 
feeblest of all ; constitutions like those of South Carolina, 
which provide that nobody shaU sit in the popular House 
of the Legislature, unless, in his own right, he own " ten 
negro slaves." 

10. There will be no universal suffrage, as in Massachu- 
setts ; but a man's political rights will be determined by the 
colour of his skin, and the amount of his estate. One per- 
manent class win monopolize government, money, educa- 
tion, honour, and ease ; the other permanent class will be 
forced to bondage, ignorance, poverty, and shame. This is 
the prospect wmch the Northern man will find before him 
if Slavery prevails in the new territory. 

11. That is not all : his property and person will not be 
safe, as in Michigan ; border-ruffians wiU permanently have 
gone over the border, and a new Arkansas be est-ablished 
in Kansas. 

Under such circumstances, Northern men wiU not go 
there ; and so BLansas, and then all th[E> other terri- 
tory, IS stolen from the North, as effectually as if 
CEDED TO Russia or annexed to the Spanish domain. 
Yes, more completely lost j for, if it did belong to Spain, 
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we might reclaim it hj filibudenng ; and tlie American 
Govermaent would not disturb, but help us. 

Then, if a Northern man wishes to migrate, he has only 
the poorer land of Washington and Oregon before him, and 
is shut out from, the most valuable territory of the United 
States. 

If the city government of Boston were, nest month, to 
establish a piggery on Boston Common, with fifty thousand 
swine, and set up an immense slaughter-house of the 
savagest and filthiest character in the Granary Burying- 
ground, on Copp's Hill, and in each of the public squares ; 
were to give all vacant land to the gamblers, thieves, 
pimps, kidnappers, and murderers — ^they would not commit 
a worse injustice, and they would not do a greater propor- 
tional damage to the real estate, and more mischief to the 
health of the inhabitants of the city, than the American 
Government would do the working people of the South and 
North by creating this nuisance of Slavery on the free soil 
of Kansas. 

So much for the efiect of this on the individual inttjrests 
of the working people of America. I have only taken the 
lowest possible view of the subject. 

See its effects on American politics— on the welfare and 
progress of the nation, ti Kansas is made a slave State, 
we shall either keep imited, or else dissolve the Union and 
separate. 

1. Suppose we keep united : what follows ? 

First, Ifew Mexico will be a slave State, then Utah. 

California is only half for freedom now, and wiU soon 
split into two ; Lower CaHfomia wiU be slave. 

Then Texas will peel off into new States; "Western 
Texas wiU soon be made a new slave State. 

The Meeilla Valley, bigger than Yirgiuia, will be a slave 
territory. 

Then we shall dismember Mexico—make slave territory 
there. 

We shall re-annex the Mosquito territory : the Govern- 
ment wants it, and lets all manner of filibusters go there now. 

We shall seize Cuba, to make that soil red with the 
white man's ^biood, which is now black with African 
bondage. 
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St. Domingo must next fall a prey to AmericaH lust for 
land. 

Then we sliali carry out tlie Eugitire Slave Bill in tlie 
North as never before. In 1836, Mr. Curtis asked the 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts to decree that a slave- 
holder from Louisiana might take his bondman to Boston 
as a slave, hold him as a slave, sell him as a slave, or, as a 
slave, carry him back. In 1855, Mr. Kane decreed that a 
slave-holder might bring his slave into a free State, and 
keep him there as long as he would in tramiiu. Then we 
must have laws to enforce these demands : Congress will 
legklaie, and the Supreme Court will rule to put Slavery 
into every Northern State. In the beginning of J"une, 
1854, this same Mr, Curtis, then become a judge, gave a 
" charge," in which he made it appear that, to make a 
speech in "^mernl Hall against kidnapping was " a mis- 
demeanour.' Yes, if a Massachusetts minister sees his 
parishioners kidnapped, and makes a speech ia Faneml 
Hall against that iniquity, and teUs the people that they 
are slaves of Southern masters, Mr. Justice Curtis says that 
that man has committed a crime, to be punished by im- 
prisonment for twelve months, and a fine of three himdred 
dollars ! By-and-by, that charge will be " good common • 
law :" all lawyers will be dave-hunters \ all judges of 
the Scroggs family ; all court-houses girt with chains ; all 
the newspapers administration and Satanic ; all the Trini- 
tarian doctors of divinity will take a South-side view of 
wickedness in high places ; all the Nothingarian doctors of 
divinity will send back their mothers — ^for a consideration ! 
And then what becomes of freedom of speech, freedom to 
worship God ? What of unalienable rights to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness ? They all perish; and tne 
. mocking of tyrants rings round the land : " We meant to 
subdue you, scoflfe one; "I s^id, *We will crush out 
humanity,'" laughs forth another. Where, then, is 
America ? It goes where Korah, and Dathan, and Abiram 
are said to have gone long ago. The earth wiU open her 
mouth and swallow us up ; th6 justice of God wiB visit us 
— our crime greater than that of Sodom arid Gomorrah — 
for we shall have committed high treason against the 
dearest rights of man ! He wiU rain on us worse than fire 
and brimstone ; our name ehaU rot in the Dead Sea of 
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iBfamy, and tlie curses of maiiMnd liang over our memory 
for ever and ever, world without end ! 

II. Suppose we separate. The North may at length feel 
some little manhood; become angiy at this continual 
insult, and be roujsed by fear of actual ruin ; calculate the 
'i-iralue of the Union, and find it not woi'th while any longer 
to be tied to this ofiensivo partner. See what may follow 
in the attempt at dissolution. Look at the comparative 
military power— the mm ana money — of the North and 
South. 

Omitting Oaliforrda and the territories, the North has 
fifteen . mimon fireemen, or three million men able to do 
military duty,; and also thirty-two hundred million dollars 
(.S3,200,000,000) ; while the South has fifteen hundred 
million dollars (^1,500,000,000), six million five hundred 
thousand freemen, and three million five hundred thousand 
slaves. But the latter are a negative quantity to be sub- 
tracted from the whole. So the effective population is three 
millions, or six hundred thousand men able to bear arms. 
Such is the comparative personal and material force of the 
two. I will not speak of the odds in the quality cf 
Northern and Southern men, looking now only at the 
obvious quantitative difference. 

The contest could not be doubtful or long. The North 
could dictate the terms of separation, and would probably 
take two-thirds of the naval and military property of the 
nation, and all of the territories. Then would come the 
question, where shall be the line of demarcation between 
Freedom and Slavery ? I think the North might fix the 
Potomac and Ohio as the Northern, and tibie Jalississippi as 
the Western limit of Slavery. Depend upon it, we shall 
not leave more land than these boundaries indicate to the 
cause of bondage. Then the ten Barbary States of America 
might found a new empire, with despotism for their central* 
idea ; take the name of Braggadocia, Servilia, Yiolentia, 
Thrasonia, or, in plainer Saxon title, Bullydom ; and 
becomo as famous in fbture history as the " !Five Cities of 
the Plain" wer6 in the past. But would Yirgima, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Louisiana, consent to be border States, 
with no Furtive Slave BiU to fetter their bondmen?, 

I. do not propose disunion— at present. I , would never 
leave th^ black men . in bondage, or the whites subject to 
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the slavelioHiiig oligarcliy wliicli rules tliem. The Consti- 
tution itself guarantees -'a republican form of govern-, 
menf* to each State in the Union : no slave State has had 
it yet. Perhaps the North will one day respect the other 
ha&of " the Compromises of the constitution." Certainly 
there must be national unity of idea, either, of Ereedom or 
of Slavery, or else we separate before. long. 

This regressive force, which retards the progress and 
diminishes the welfare of the South, and yet controls the 
poHtica of America, is determined to conquer the pro* 
gressive force, to put liberty down, to spread bondage over 
all the Iforth, to organize it in all the wild land^ of the 
continent. The ablest champions of this iniquity are 
Northern men. The same North which bore Seward and 
Giddings, Sumner and Hale, not to mention others equally 
able> is mother also to Gushing and Douglas ; and one of 
these would " crush out" all opposition to Slavery, aU love 
of welfare and progress ; the other is reported to have said 
to the North, in the Senate, " We mean to subdue you." 
Mark the words — " We mean to subdue you ! " That is 
the aim of the administration, to make progress, regress ; 
welfare, illfare ; to make Democracy and Christianity, 
Despotism and anti-Chiistianity ; that is the purpose of 
the oligarchy of slaveholders, to be executed with those 
triple Northern tools already named — base men, mean men, 
ignorant men. 

The first great measure is to put Slavery into Kansas 
and Nebraska, into four hundred and fifty thousand six 
hundred and eighty miles of wild land. 

To accomplish that, five steps were necessary. Here 
th^ are • 

I. The first was to pass a pro-Slavery Act to organiize 
the Kajisas eaid Nebraska territory. That accomplished 
two things :— 

1. It repealed the Missotiri Compromise, and laid the 
territory open to the slave-holder. 

2, It established squatter sovereignty, and allowed the 
settlers to make laws for Slavery or Freedom, as they saw 
fit. The South intended that it should be a slave State. 

You know how this first step was taken in 18f?4; what 
was done by Congress, by the President j you hs-ye ao^ 
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forgotten the conduct of Mr. Donglas, of Illinois. Massa- 
chusetts yet romeiobers the behaviour of Mr. Everett. It 
is rather difficult to find all the facts concerning this Kansas 
business ; lies have been ^oven over the whole matter, and 
I know of no "transaction in human history which has been 
covered ixp with such abundant lying, irom the death of 
Ananists and Sapphira down to the fltst nomination of 
Governor Gardiner. StiH the main feots appear through 
this garment of lies. 

II.- The second step was to give the new territory a slave 
govemmeift, which would take pains to arganize Slavery 
into the land, and Freedom out of it.- So the executive 
appointed persons supposed to be competent for that work, 
audi amongst others, Mr. Boeder, of Eastbn, in Penasvl- 
vaniaj who was thought to be fit for ihat business. !Sut 
it turned out otherwise : he became conscientious, and re- 
fused to execute the infamous and unlawful commands of 
the executive. Finding it was soj the President-^I have 
it on good authoritV—tried to bribe him to resign, ojBfeiing 
him the highest office then vacant^the ministry to China* 
Governor Keeder refused tho bribe, and then was discharged 
from his office on the pretence of some pecuniary unfaith- 
Mness; Mr; Shannon was thrust into ms placej foif which 
he seems to the manner bom ; for^I have this also on 
good authority~his habitual drunkenness seems to be one 
of the smallest of his public vices; 

ill. The third step was to establish Slavery by squatter 
sovereignty. For this, tw;o things were indispensable { 
(1;) To elect a legislature friendly to Slavery; and (2.) To 
get laws inade by that legislature to secure the desired end. 

1. This must be done by actual settlers; and then, for 
the first time in this career of wickedness, a difficulty was 
found. The people were to be consulted; and no coup 
d'etat of the government could do the work. There was 
an imexpected difficulty; for, soon as Kansas was open, 
^^t bodies went there from the North to settle and secure 
it to j&«edom. It soon became plain that they w ere nume- 
rous enough to bring squatter sovereignty itself over to the 
side of humanityi, and, by their votes, exclude bondage foif 
ever. That must be prevented by the regressive force. Mr. 
Atchiafion, Mr; Stringfellow, and others were appointed to 
take the matter in hand. Citiiaens of Missouri organized 
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themselves into companies, and in military order, witti 
pistols and bowie-knives, and in one instance with cannon, 
went over the border into Kansas to determine the elec- 
tions by excluding the legal voters, and themselves casting 
the ballot. In ten months, they made four geneml ima- 
sions of Kansas, if I am rightly informed: namely, (i.) 
On the 29th of July, 1854 ; (2.) 29th of November, 1854 ; 
(3.) 30th March, 1855, and (4.) 22nd May, 1865. aiie 
third was the great invasion, made to elect the legislators 
who were to enact the territorial laws. It appears tliat 
four thousand men marched bodily from Missouri to Ka^asas, 
some of them penetrating two hundred miles into the in- 
terior, and delivered their votes, electing men who would 
put Slavery into the land. The fourth was a smaller r^nd 
Iceal invasion, to fill vacancies in the legislature. 

I cannot dwell on these things, nor stop to sp^ak of the 
violence and murder repeatedly committed by these border 
ruffians, imder the eyes, and with the consent, and, by the 
encouragement, of the American Executive. You can read 
those thmgs in the newspapers, at least in the New York 
Tribune and Evening Post. But, suffice it to say, the 
Legislature thus chosen was wholly illegal. If Jersey City 
were to order a municipal election, and New York were to 
go there, and choose aldermen and common councilmen, 
and the new officers were to act in that capacity, we should 
have a parallel of what took place in Kansas. 
. Thus the slave power which controls the Federal Govern- 
ment secured the first reqvdsito,— a Slave Legislature, 

2. They must next proceed to make the appropriate laws. 
The Legislature came together on the 2nd Jufy, 1856, at 
the place legally fixed by Governor Boeder : they passed an 
illegal Act, fixing the seat of Government at Shawneetown, 
on the borders of Missouri, and adjourned thiither. The 
Governor vetoed the Act, and repudiated the Legislature, 
illegally chosen at first, illegally acting afterwards. But 
they continued in session there from July 16th to August 
31st, and made a huge statute-book of more than a thousand 
great pages. It contains substantially the laws of Missouri ; 
but, in some instances, they wero made worse. Take this 
for example : — 

"No person vrho siiall have been convicted of aay violation of any of 
the provisions of an Act of Congreaa" (fcUe Fugitive Slave .Billa of 1703 

t2 
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shd 18S0)f "wlibther muh conviction was by criininal prooeading or by 
•jivil action, in any conrts of the United States, or of any State or terri- 
tory, Bhali bo entitled to rote at any election, or to hold eny offioe in this 
territoiy." "If any person offering to rote chall be challenged and 
required to take e.n oath or afiSrmation that he will soBtain the provisions 
of the above-recited Acts of CongresB" (the Fugitive Slave BiUs), "mix 
shall refoso to take such oath or affirmation, the vote of such person 
Bhadi bs rgeot€d."—Ch. IrvL § 11, p. 332. 

There is no similar provision de^riYing a man of his vote 
if he violate any other statute : but a deed of common 
humanity dis&anchises a man for ever; nay, performing an 
act of kmdness to a brother perpetually deprives a man of 
his share in the government I 

liook at this statate : — 

" Every free person who shall aid .... in any rebellion or insnrrsc- 
tion of sLaves, .... or do any oth«r overt act in fhrtheranoe of each 
rebellion, .... shall suffer death." 

" If any person shall .... induce any slaves to rebel, .... or shall 
.... circulate .... apy book .... or circular for the purpose of 
exditing insurrection .<,.,. on the part of ^ha elavos, such person shall 
.... suffer death." 

" I£ any person shaU aid .... in enticing .... any slave .... to 
effect the fireedom of such slave, .... he shall .... suffer death, or 
be imprisoned at hard laboor for not less than ten years." — Ch. cli. 
§ 2, 4, 5. 

Look at this :— 

Sect. 11. — " If any person prmt, write, introduoe Into, publish, or cir- 
culate, or cause to be brought into, printed, written, published, or circu- 
lated, or shall knowiagliy aid or assist in bringing into, printing, publish- 
ing, or peculating, within this territory, «aj book, paper, pamphlet^ 
magasir«, han4.biU, or drcnlar, oontsdning any statements, ai^nmentS;, 
Opinions, sentiment doctrines, advice, or innuendo, calculated to pro- 
mote a disorderly, deoigerous, or rebellious disaffection among the slaves 
in this territory, or to induce such slaves to escape from the servioe cf 
their masters, or to resist their authority, he shall be guilty of a felony, 
and be pmii^ed by impiiaonment and hard labour for » term not less 
than five years." 

. SKCr. 12.—" If any Sroe person, by speaking or 1^ writing, assert or 
maintain thm arsons have not the right to hold slaves in this torritoiy, 
or shall introduce into this territoiy, print, publish, write, circulate, or 
cause to be introduced into this territory, written, printed, published, or 
circulated in this territcry, any book, paper, magazine, pamphlet, or cir» 
onlai', containing any denial of tha right of persons to hold slaves in tbiiR 
territory, snou peraon shall be deemed guilty of felony, and pimished by 
imprisonmeat at hard labour for a term of not less than two years." 



But stealing a free child under twelve is punished witib 
imprisonment for not more than five years, or confinement 
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in tbe coimtv gaol not leaa thou, sis moutlis, or a. fiiie of 
,$500 (Ch. slvm. Sect. 43). 

Chap. xv. Sect. 13.— -"JTo poraon wio ia consoiontiously opposed to 
holding- filavce, ov -who docs not admit iiho right to hold elavea in this 
territory, ohali Bit aa a juror on the trial of any proscoutiona for any 
violation of wiy of the ce^ticna of this Act," 

That law exclizdes tlie Kow Testument o.nii the Old Tcs- 
taBieiit;. as v/eli as the Declaration, of independence, and 
the works of Franklin, Jofferson, and Madison : it sliiits 
liUTnanity from tho jury-boic. 

IV. The next step nyos to get a pro-Slavery delegate 
from Kansay into the Fiouse of llcpresentativca at Wash- 
ington. So, on the let of OetobeVj 1855, tho day appointed 
by the Border-BiiiSan Legislature to elect a delegate, a 
fifth inyasion •ums made hy outf^idors from Missoiui, who, 
as before, took possession of the poUa, and chose Hon, 
J^. "W". Whitfield to that office. Mr. Shannon, the new; and 
appropriate Governor of tho territory, gave him a certi- 
ficate of lawfnl election. He is now at Washington in 
that capacity. But the House of Representatives has tho 
matter under advisement; a committee has gone to Kansas 
to investigate tho matter ; and the country waifs, anxious 
for the reaidts, 

V. Tho only remaining step is to enforce their slave- 
law, and then Ktuisiia becomes a slave State. But this is a 
difficult matter : for the people of the territory, indignant 
fit this im asion of their riglits, long since repudiated tho 
lerp'filaturo of ruffians ; held a convention at Topoica ; 
fornied a constitution, which v.'as sxibmittcd to the people, 
and accepted by them. They have chosen their own legis- 
lature, State officers, senators, and representatives, and 
applied for admission into trie Union as a free State. But 
men, wJio have alr(?a(ly five times invaded tho territory, 
tlu'catcu to go there again, iuid enforce tho laws which, they 
have already made. 

I nt>cd only refer to iho cojuluct of tlio President, and 
In'.H niuslori? in the cabinet, and say that ho has been uni- 
foinily on tlio filde of this ill(^gal violence. Vou rejucmber 
his .idct^sngo last v.'intcr, his Proekmation at a later ihij^ 
]u>A conduct all the time, lie tmcourages the violence vi' 
those tools of i'he rJavo }>ow«.:r, who have sought to i road 
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tliQ^eoplo down. Hence it "becomes indispensablo for tlie 
Northern emigA'ants to take arms. It is instructive to see 
the old PiiritftR spirit coroiiig out in the sons of the North, 
even thoso who went on theological errands. Excepting 
the Quakers, the Unitarians are the most unmilitary of 
sects J in Boston, their most conspicuous ministera have 
heen — some of thein still are — notorious supporters of the 
worst iniquities of American Slavery. Surely you •will not 
forget the ecclesiastical defences of the Fugitive Slave Bill, 
the apologies for kidnapping. But a noble-hearted TTnita- 
rian miaistor, Rev. Mr. Nute, " felt drawn to Kansas." Of 
coui'so he carried his Bible : he knew it also by heart. Kia 
friends gave him a " repeating rifle" mid. a " revolver." 
These also felt drawn to Kansas." This " minister at 
largo" — ^very much at large, too, his nearest denomina- 
tional brother, on one side five hundred miles off, on the 
other fifteen hundred — traats in God, and keeps hia powder 
dry. Listen to this, written December 3rd, 1855 ; — 

" 1 have just bcon. sntnmoncu to bo in tho viUngo -wxtli my rcpeatinjff 
rifi.0. I sliall go, and nso my ntmost efforts to prevent bloodsllecl. But, if 
it. ccmoa to a figlit, ia vtrhich we shall be forced to defend oar liomea a^d 
lives o.gaj.Mst tho agscmlt of tbcso bordor eavagog (iind by tl)0 way, tlio 
Indians ofo hom^^ oulistod or. both sides), I cihiill do my best to kcisp 
ihdm off." 

Oa the 10th, he mites :•— 

" Oar ciiiaotia liavo been sliofc at, and, in two iiistancos, mnrdorcd ; our 
JsouFioa invaded ; faay-n'clia burnt ; corn and. other provisions pkmdcrcd ; 
oa.tt.io driven oil'; »ll ccm3miijvic-ation cut off botwcon no r.nd t'lo Statf33 ; 
wnj^ons on tho way to uti witli provisions stopped and pluiiOercd, and tho 
drivera taken prisoners ; and we in hourly expectatioR of an attack. 
Nearly ovory mcax bos bcon in arms in tho TiOago. Fortifications havo 
boon tlu'own np by incessant labour night and day. Tho sound of tho 
drom, and tho tramp of armed men, roHonnded through our streata ; 
fa«\iliea floeinfj vrith their housohold gooda for sefoty. Day beforo 
yesterday, tho report of caunon vfaa hoard at our house from the direc- 
tion of Lecoraptou. Last T'hnriaday, one of our noighboura, — one of tho 
most peaoeablo and cxocllonfc of moH, from Ohio,- — on his wt.y home, ^^aa 
ebb upon by a gang of tiV?clvo men ov. horseback, snd shot down. Several 
of tho raOianfl xjursned him nemo diafcance after ho vras shot ; and ono 
waa Bcon to push liinv from hia horso, E\nd heard to shout to his cotn- 
paniona that ho was doac!. A neighbour rcaciied him just beforo ho 
hroathod hia last. I wan proaont vfhon his fauiily cau'io in Lo llio 
corp!^e, for the Ih'St time., at tho Frec-SUito Hotel, — a wife, a isiator, a 
brother, and au a;jcd niothor. It was tho tiioat oxcitin<f and tho moet 
diatrossinfi; sce3io that I over wituo&tied. Hundreds of our men wero in 
teai8j a.'i tho uhrieku and groana of tho bereaved wonieu w^n''" heard all 
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over tlio bmldii^g, now used for inilitary bai'raoka. Over eight; hundred 
jnen aro gathered under anan at Lavrreuce. A'8 yefc, no act of violonco 
h&3 boon porpetroted by thoso on ouv side ; no blood of retaliation staina 
our hands. Wo efcand, and aro roady to act, purely in the defeaco of oni: 
homob and lives. I am enrolled in tho cavahy, though J have not yet 
appeared in tho ranka ; hut, should thorn bo an attack, I shall he there. 
I have had soma hesitation afco7u r-he |,-t_ ^ty c'thia covurse.; but Bomo 
one has said, "In questiona of duty, tho .jrst thought is generally tho 
right one." Cn that principle, I find strong justification. I cqxild feel 
no Bolf-respsefc until I had offered niy Borviceg. 

" Day before yoaterday, wo received tho tir.ioly rs-enfcrccxnsnt of a 
twelve poundor homtsor, with ammunition theicfor, inolading grape and 
canister, with forty bomb-ehoUs. It was sent from New York (inado at 
Chicopoo). By a deed of Buccesflful daring and cunning, it was brought 
through tho ccuutry invoated by tho cuemy, a distance of fifty miloS; 
from Kansas City, by eui unfrequented route, boxed up as merchitodiso. 

" SiMi^loy Momhiff, Dec. 9, — ^Tho j-^ovornor has pledged himself to do 
all ho can to make poace.i and wo a;T0 told that the invaders ai-e begiu- 
nuig to retren.t 5 but wo know not what to believe. Our men sura to bo 
kept under arms for twenty-four hours longer, at least. No rcligiouK 
meetinga for tho last three weeks. No vcotk done, of course. Somo of 
tho logb to bo flawed for our ohnvtsh wore pressed into service to build a 
fort, of which wo have no loan than fivo, and of no xneau dimensions or 
strength. For a timo, it sC'-mod pvobablc that the foundation-stones for 
the ohut'ch would be wet by f ho blood of tho martyrs for liberty. Thoy 
wore piled np on tho ground, and, wiih tho earth throw/'. out of the exca-. 
vation, mado quite a fort on. the hillsido just outside of tho lino of 
intronohmonts." 

That is the report of a ITratarlan miGsionary, You know 
wliat tlie TrinitarianB liavo done : tlio conduct of that v.^liont 
man, Henry Ward Becclier,—tlio most powerful • and 
popular ndnistcr in. tlie Umted States,-— and hia " Pty- 
moutli Church/' and other ^'religious "bodies^' at Hew 
Ilavoii and ekowhere, need not he spokon of. 

One eifect of this warlike spirit is curious-; "pious'' 
newspapers aro very much troubled at tho talk ot rifles, 
pietols, ,and cannon. In 1847, they rated me roundly for 
preaching against the Mexican war, — -a war for plundering 
a feeble nation, that wc might blacken her soil with 
Slavery.: it was " deeecrating tho Sabbath." They liked 
the Oims bngadc, tho Burns division ; thoy did homage to 
tho cannon which raen-atealors loaded in Boston, therewifch 
to shoot the friends of Inimanity on the grs^ves of Hancock 
and Adams ! Now, tho mean men and tho base men aro 
brought over to " peace principles a rifle is not of the 
Lord a cannon is •* a carnal weapon a aword is " of 
tho devil." All the South thiulcs gunpowder is " michrifj- 
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"tian."' iSucli a " change of heart'' liss not been lieai'd of 
since th,^ conversion of St. Ananias and SappMra. 

i have no fondness for fighting; not the "average "in- 
stinct of destruction/* I should siraer a gTeat while before I 
etruck a blow. But there are times when I would take down 
the dreadful weapon of war: this is one of them, for tho' 
men in Kansas. 

It is not easy for the border ruiffians alone to put down 
Kansas ; not possible for them to break up the popular 
organization, destroy the new Constitution, and limig the 
officers. WiU the President send the United States soldiers 
to do this P Ko doubt his heart is good enough for that 
work. Wo remember what he did with United States 
soldiers at Boston, in 1854 : the only service they ever 
rendered in that town for more than forty years was to 
kidnap Anthony Bums. But the President falters : there 
is a N^rth ; all last winter there was a Korth,-~Northem 
ice in the Mississippi ; Banks, of the North, at Washing- 
ton, in the speaker's chair. 

Kanip<8 and Nebraska aro "the Ohildren in the Wood." 
They had a fair inheritance ; but the parents, dying, left 
them to a guardian uncle, — ^the President. I heai'd the 
Northern mother say to him,— 

*' You inugt bo fatlior and mother botb, 
And tmole, aii in one." 

"You are tlio man must bring onr babos 
To t?ealth or misoxy. 

And, if you bcop thorn carofnlly. 

Then God will you reward ; 
Bnt, if yon, othorwiao ehonld <3ea3, 

God will your deeds rogard." 

It is still the old story : the Esecutivo micle promises 
iSvell enough : yet — 

He had not kept these pretty babca 

But. twelve months and a day, 
Before ho did devise 
To make tliem both away. 

Ho bargained with two mfiians strong 
[That is, "iraigktwhif/ and Democrat,'] 

Which wore of furiouB mood. 
That thoy ehonld take these children young, 
And nh.y them in a wood.'" 
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■ it is still the old story. One of the rulEans Idlls the 
other ; hut, in this case. Democrat, the strong ruffian, killed 
Straightwhig, — a weak ruffian, who had no " hackhone," 
—and now seeks to kill the foahes. He is not content to 
let them starve,—- 

*' Their pretty lipa with blaokbemea 
So all besmeared nud dyuu j" 

he "would make them both away/* But that is j|^t %wto 
so easy. Kansas, the elder, turns out a very maid: child; a 
thrifty boy: he will not die ; he refuses to be Idll^ Wt, 
with such weapons as ho has, shows what blood h4'^'e*i*»i'^>~ 
of. His relations hear of the matter, and make a ,1^^^^^ 
about it. The uncle becomes the town-tp-lk. 'E-\i'(ki. tthe 
ghost of Straightwhig is disquieted, and " walks " in rpb- 
scure places, by graveyards, "haunting" sorOvei ;!}|q^88. 
Nay, the Northern mother rises from the grave r^porjiaka 
the Northern father is not dead, but only sleepii^^ Jitoi 
Barbarossa in that other fable/ with his Sharp's riilb ^oif a 
pillow. Who knows but he, too, will "rise," and ^e^uti^ 
his own will? The history may yet end after the old 
sort:-— , ' 

^ " And now the heavy wrath ofJGod, ' 
Upon the ITncle foil j ' ' 

Yea, fearful fiends did hawnii hia houso f 
His oonecienoe.felt a helL . 

His bama were fired, hia goods conBumed, 

His lands were barron made ; ' ' 

Conventions failed to nominate ; A v/ - ' " 

No ofiioc with him staid." ' , 

Xansas applies for admission as a free State, v^ith a 
constitution made ia due form and by the people. The 
regressive force is determined that she shall bo a sla^Hj 
State ; and so all the 926,000 miles of territory become the 
spoil of the elave-holder. See the state of things. C ! 

The majority of the Senate is pro-Slavery, of the Sata*ai<5 
Democracy. For once, the House inclines the other wayi^^ 
leans towards Freedom. A bill for making Kansas a slave" 
State wiU pass the Senate; will be resisted in the House r 
then comes the tug of war. The X^ovth has a majority 
in the House, but it is divided. If all vsdll unite, they 
make Kansas a free State before the 4th of next July. 
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They cm foroo the Adbooimistratioii to this act of justice, 
Bimply by refaeing to vote a dollar of money until feausaa 
is free. If the House will detormine on that course, the 
tvfo Executives — the Presidential and the Senatorial — ^wili 
Boon come to terms. This ia no new expedient :: ii was often 
enough resorted to hj; our fathers in old England, under 
the Tudors and Stuarts; nay, even the Dutch used it 
against Philip II. 

But perhaps there is not virtue enough in tho House to 
do this ; then let the State legislatures which are now in 
session send instructions, the people — -who are always in 
scsaion— -petitions, to that eiGfect. 

But perhaps the people themselves are not quite ready 
for this measure ; and the House and Senate cannot agree. 
Then the question goes over to the next presidential elec- 
tion, where it will be the most important element. There 
will bo three candidates, perhap i four:; for the straight 
lYliigs may put up some invertebrate politician, hoping to 
■catch whatever shall turn " up." It is possible there shall 
be no choice by the people ; then the election goes to the 
present House of Representatives, where the choice is by 
iStates. In either case, if the matter be managed wcU, tho 
progressive force of America may get into the presidential 
chair. I mean to say, we can choose an inti-Slaverp presi- 
dent next autumn,- — some one who loves man and God, not 
merely money, loaves and fishes, — wh-v will counsel and 
work ior the present welfare, and future progress of America, 
and so promote that Christianity and Democracy spoken of 
])oforo. I shall not pretend to say who too man is : it 
■must 1)0 some one who reverences Justice, — tlie highci 
law of God. Ho mivit be a strong man, a just man, a man 
jinre foy the flghi. Let there bo no hnrabug this time, no 
doubtful man. 

If wo once put an anti-Slavery man, never so modcrato, 
info tlio presidency, then see what follows immediately or 
at Iciii?:th : — 

1. 'i ho l^xecutivo holds 40,000 offices in his right hand, 
70,000,000 annual dollar!? in his loft hand : both will 
bo. (M?jpeiiRed oo 'j-^* to pronioto the welfare and tho proBporil y 
of tlio people. All tho great offices, oxnjcutivo, judi- 
ciul, dipunnsUic, coniinercial, will bo controlled by the 
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progressive force ; tlie AdminiBtration will be celeatial- 
deraooratic, not Satanic merely, and seek by natural justice 
to organize tilings and persons so that all may have a share 
in labour and govemiaent. Then, when freedom has money 
and office to bestow, she wiU become respectable in the 
South, where aoble men, slave-holders and non-slaveholders, 
will come out of their hiding-places to bless their land which 
others have cursed so heavily and so long. There are anti- 
Slavery elements at the South : " One swallow makes 
no summer but one presidential summer of freedom wiU 
bring many swallows out from their wintry sleep, fabulous 
iiT real. Nay, the ignorant men of the North will bo 
instructed ; her mean men will be attracted by the smell of 
dinner; and her base men, left alone in their rot, will 
engage in other crime, but not in kidnapping men. 

2. Kansas becomes a free State before the 1st of January, 
1858. Nebraska, Oregon, Washington, Utah, New Mexico, 
all wUl be free States. When Texas sends down a pendu- 
lous branch, which takes independent root, a tree of free- 
dom will grow up therefrom. Western Texas will ere 
long be a free State ; she is half ready now. Freedom will 
be organized in the Mesilla Valley. If we acquire new 
territory from Mexico, it wiU be honestly got, and Demo- 
cracy and. Christianity spread thither. If Central America, 
Nicaragua, or ether new soil, become ours, it will be all 
consecrated to freedom, and the unalienable rights of man. 
Slavery will be abolished in the district of Columbia. 

3. TJiore will bu no more national attempts to destroy 
Freedom in tho North, but continual efforts to restrict 
Slavery. The democratic parts of the Constitution^ long 
left a dead letter therein, will be developed, and tho 
despotic clauses, exceptionable there, and clearly hostile to 
its purpose and its spirit, will bo overruled, aixd forced out 
of r>ight, like odious features of the British common law. 
TJicro will bo a pacific raih'oad, pcrhapB more than one ; 
and national atteuipts will be raado to develop tho national 
resource;? of tlio (yontincnt by free lal)0ur. The South will 
clui-ro v/itli tho Nortli in this lintter organization of tliiugs 
fiTid persons, this dGvolo]>racnt of industry and education. 

4. And v/hiit will bo tlio future of KanwiK ? Tier 1 1 4,000 
square miles Avill mon fill up v/ith cduoatod arul industi'ioufi 
men, omcjIi fjluu'iiig' tlu; labour raid tlu- [^ov( riUHcnt of 
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society, helping forward the wlfare and tlio progress of allj, 
aiding the organization, of Christianity and .Democracy. 
What a deYelopment there will he of agriculture, mining, 
manufactures, commerce ! What farms and shops ! What 
canals) and railroads ! What schools, newspapers, lihrarics, 
meeting-houses! Yea, what families of rich, educated, 
happy, and religious men and women ! In the year 1900, 
there will he 2,000,000 men in Kansas, -with cities like 
Providence, Worcester, perhaps like Chicago and Cincin- 
nati. She wiU have more miles of railroad than Maryland, 
Virginia, and hoth the Carolina^ can now boast. Her land 
will he worth «820 an acre, and her total wealth will he 
^500,000,000 t)f money ; 600,000 children will learn in hor 
schools. 

5. There will ho a ring of Freedom all round the slave 
States, and in thorn. Slavery itself will decline. The theory 
of bondage wiU he given up, like the theory of theocracy 
and monarchy ; and aot«mpts will be made to get rid of the 
fact. Then the North will help the Southern States in 
that noble work. There will never be another Slave State 
nor another Sla^e President ; no more kidnapping in the 
Noi'tli J no more chains round the Court House in Boston ; 
no more preaching against the first principles of all 
humanity. 

Three hundred years ago, our fathora in Euroro T. cro 
contending fcv liberty. Tlion it was freedom of coi^seienco 
which the progressive force of the people demanded. 
Julius the Third had just bcou }?ope, who gave the cardi- 
nalship, vacated at his election, to the keeper of his 
•monkeys; and Paul IV. sat in his stead in St. Peter's 
chair, and reprcsontcd in general for all Europe the regres- 
sive power ; while bloody Mary and bloodier Philip sat on 
Kngland'a t ^ri oiic, and, incited tlicrcto by the Pontiif, sinoto 
at the right;! of raan. 

Two hundred yoara ago, our fathers in the two Englaiids 
— old and new — did grim battle agai' ist monurclu'c despo- 
ti^iTii: one. Charles slept in his bloody grave, another 
wandered througli the elegant dcbau(!]iories of llso Conti- 
nent; while Cronuvoll and Milton made liberal Etiglaml 
abidingly fanioua and haj>py. 

One hundred yearii ago, other great buKling for Ibo 
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rights of man was getting begun. Ah me ! the long-con- 
tinued strife is not ended. The question laid over by our 
fathers is adjourned to uf for settlement. It is the old 
question between the substance of man and his accidents, 
labour and capital, the people and a caste. 

Shall the 350,000 slave-holders own all the 1,400,000 
square miles of territory not yet made States, and drive all 
Northern men away from it, or uhall it laelong to the 
people ; shall this vast area be lilce Arkansas and South 
Carolina, or like Michigan and Connecticut P That iq the 
immediate question. 

Shall Slavery spread over all the United States, end root 
out Freedom from the land ? or shall Freedom spread wido 
her blessed boughs till the whole continent is fed by her 
fruit, and lodged beneath her arms — her very leaves for 
the healing ct the nations ? That is the ultimate question. 

Now is the time for America to choose betweeii these 
two alternatives, and choose quick. For America ? No, 
for the North. You and I are to decide this mighty ques- 
tion. I take it, the jAnglo-Saxon will not forego his ethno- 
logical instinct for freedom; will not now break the historic 
habit of two thousand years ; he will progressively tend to 
Christianity and Democracy; will put Slavery down, peace- 
ably if he can, forcibly if ho m\wt. 

We may now end this crime aj gainst humonity by ballots; 
wait a little, axid only with sworis and with blood can this 
deep and widening blot of shamv-) be ncoured out from the 
continent. No election, since tlmt first and unopposed of 
Y/asIiington, has been bo important to America as thi« 
now before \vi. Once the nation, chose between Aaron Buxr 
and Thomas JefTcrson. When the choice is between Slavery 
a. 'T^'reedom, will the North chooHc \f rong ? Any railroad 
connmny may, b)'' accident, elect a knave for President ; 
but, when lie lias been convicted of equandering their sub- 
stance on hinipolf, and blowing np their engines, nay, 
destroying their sons and daughters, will the stockholders 
choose a swindler for ever ? 

I tlnnk we shall put Slavery down ; I have Bmall doubt 
of that. But shall wo do it now and without tumult^ or by 
and by with a dreadful I'evolution, St. Domingo massacres, 
and the ghastly Avork of war P 

Shall .America doi^ido for wickedneso, — ^exiond the dark 
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places of t^e eortli, filled up yet fuHer witli tlie habitations 
of cruelty ? Theu, our ruin is certain,^— is oleo just. The 
power of self-ruio, t^McIi we were not ^t for, will pass from 
our liaiids^K and tke halter of vengcanco will gripe our neck, 
and America shall Ke there oji the shore of the sea, one 
other victim who dfed as the &ol dieth. What a ruin it 
would be ! CJome avray I 1 cannot look, even in fancy, on 
BO foul s si^ht. 

If we decide for the unalienable rights of man ; for present 
welfare, future progress j fox> Christianity and Democracj^ ; 
and 80 organize tmngs and men that aU may share the 
labour and goveraraent of society — then what a prospect 
is before I - How populous, how rich, will the land be- 
come I Ere long, her borders wide will embrace the hemi- 
spheres-how full of men ! If we are faithful to our duty, 
one day, America, youngest of nations, shall sit on the 
Cordilleras, the youthful mother of the continent of States. 
Behind her are the Korthern lakes, the Northern forest 
bounded by Arctic ice and snow ; on her left hand swells 
the Atlantic, tho Pacific on her right — both beautiful with 
the white lilies of commerce, giving fragrance all round 
the world ; wliile before her spreads out the Southern land, 
from terra finna to the isles of fire, blessed with the Saxon 
mind and conscience, heart and goul ; and, underneath her 
eye, into the lap of the hemisphere, the Amazon, and the 
^liasissippi— claEsic rivera of freedom—pour the riches of 
cither continent ; und behind Iicr, before her, on cither 
liaxui, all round, and underneath her eye, extends tlio new 
world of Immunity, the commonwcnidx of tiio people, 
justice, the law thereof, aixd infinite perfection^ God; a 
Chiu ch without i> bishop, a State %vitltout a king, a com- 
jniinit.y T/ithout a lord, a family with no holder of slaves, 
with welfare for tho profscnt, and progress for the futm-o, 
filio will hIiow tho Kationa how divine a thing a pcoplo can 
bo m.'ulo. 

" Otij ivt'll for liiiu v;liijea will io tsUdiig ! 
Ho fsiiirevB, b^it liQ will not Buffer losig ; „ 
Ho HiiOcrs, but be raniiot Buffo? wronfj i 
For him nor moves tho loml worltVe raiidoju jnoclr, 
Nor nil calaiiii'/y's liutrcst waves irasifo'.iii'.lj 
Who gcema ri y'romontory of VQchf 
T.liai, conipaKBcd roimd witit l.rivbii]«;iifc R'nitid, 
]n rw '.i\\o ocean Biwiia 4ho i-!!r,"-!.'iff iihc-i'k, 
Ion: ;t.-bi!irb!<>i}, cittvi-bwown'O,." 
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A SPEECH 

BELITEKED IK THE HAXL OF THE STATB nOTISE, BEPOEE THE 
3ttAS3A.CnUSETXS AWX1-SLA.VJS11T COJTVENTIOK, OW KtlDAT, 

JAinjAfiY 29, 1858. 

Mr. Presided, Ladies and Gentlemen , — I eliali not 
hold yoii long to-night. There are ethers to speak after 
mo who have better claims to your attention — the one (Mr. 
llemond) for his race, the other (Mr. Phillips) for the per- 
sonal attributes of eloquence which, in America, have never 
reached a higher height, or exhibited themselves in so fair 
a form. Tbe hand of the dial shall pass round once, and I 
leave this spot, to bo filled more worthiljr. During these 
sixty minutes, I ask your attention to some thoughts on tlio 
PrcBent Aspect of Slaver^'' in America, and the immediate 
Duty of the North.'* 

Mr, Guisot— one of the most learned and huraano of tljo 
European statesmen — prefaced one cdi;-ion of his History 
of RcpreSeniaiive Government j by stating that the condi- 
tions of national welfare were far more difficult than tho 
too sanguine hopes of mankind liadcver led them to expect. 
If that were so m Europe, v/hero centuries of bitter expe- 
rience have taught men to bo cautious in their hopes, how 
much truer it is in America, where wo think liberty is m 
natural to the soil and congoDJal to raaii, tliat it needs no 
support from tho people, but wiU thrive of its own sweet 
accord ! 

Iij. Bunie iospects, our experiment is Gimplcr Ukui tlio 
groat aUenipts at freedom made before us in the Old W orld ; 
in Eomo others it is moro complex and difficult. All tho old 
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forms of civilization, were based oa vadty of race. It was 
80 with the Bomans, Greeks, Persians, Hebrews, Egyptians, 
East Indians. The same holds good of the Moora, who 
mark the transition firom ancient to modem times. All the 
medifeval attempts at improvement had the same character 
— in Spain, Italy, France, Germany, England itself. Civi- 
lization hitiierto has belonged only to the Caucasian race. 
The AfHciins have remained strangers to it in all times 
pbst ; they could not achieve it for themselves at the time, 
hitherto never rising above the savage or the barbarous 
state ; no other people brought it to them, or them to it, 
save in small numb^. 

It was left fer America to begin a new experiment in the 
history of civilusation — to bring divers races into closest 
contact. The CathoUo Spaniard began the experiment : he 
mixed his blood with the red man, whose country he sub* 
dued ; he brought hither also the black man. Thus the 
African savage, the Anxerican barbarian, and the civilized 
Caucasian of Spain, became joint stockholders in tlis new 
coparceny of races. The Protestant Briton continwjd what 
his Catholic predecessor had begun ; and, while the Puritan 
was pdnfislly voyaging to Plymouth, in the wilderness 
sef>>king an asylum where the Apocalyptic woman might 
bear her manchild to grow up m &eeaom, other Saxons 
were bringing a ship4oad of negroes to the wilderness, to 
become slaves for ever. Thus the African came to British 
and S^mish America. Out of the 60,000,000 inhabitants 
of this continent, I take it about 9,000,000 are of this un*> 
fortunate race. 

lu the United States to«day, four of the five great races live 
side by side. There are some 60,000 or 80,000 MongoUan 
Chinese in. California, I am told ; there are 400,000 .^^eri* 
can Indians within our bord^ ; perh^ 4,500,000 Afri* 
cans ; and 26,000,000 Caucasians. The union of such 
diverse ethnological elements makes our experiment of 
democracy more complex, and perhaps mors difficult than 
it would otherwise be. 

The Mongolians are few in numbers, and so transient in 
their stay that nothing more need now be said of them. 

It is plain where the red man will go. In two hundred 
years, an Indian wiU be as rare in the United States as 
now in l^ew England. Like the bear and the bu£^o, he 
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perislios witli tlio forest, wliich to l>mi and xhem was what 
cultivated fields, towns, and cities are w. Our fathers 
tried to onsLivo the feroGious and uaprogressive Indiaa ; he 
would not work—for himself as a freoman, nor for others 
as a slavo : he would fight. He would 7iot be enslftved-— 
ho coidd not help being killed. Ho perifihes before U8. 
The sinewy Caucasian labourer lays hold on the phlegmatic 
Indian warrior ; they struggle in deadly grasp — ^naked 
man to naked man, hand to shoulder, knee to knee, breaat 
to breast ; the white man Ijends the red man over, crushes 
liim down, and chokes him dead. It ia always so when the 
civilized meets the savage, or the barbarian — naked man 
to naked man : how much more fatal is the isaue to the 
feeble when the white man shirted in iron has the small- 
■pox for his ally, and rum for his tomahawk I In the long 
run of history, the race is always to the swift, apd the battle 
to the strong. The Indian will perish — ^utterly and soon. 

The African is the most docile and pliant of all the races 
of men ; none has so little ferocity : ven^eanc^, instantial 
with the Caucasian, is exceptional in his liistory. In lus 
barbarous, savage, or even wild state, ho is not much ad- 
dicted to revenge ; ahvays prone to mercy. No race is so 
etrong; in the alfectional instinct which attaches man to man 
b3'' tender tics ; none so eaay, indolent, confiding, so little 
warlike. H.onco is it that the white men have kidnapped 
the bkck> and njado hira their prey. 

This piece of individual biography tolls us the sad history 
of the Ai'rican r?ice. Not long since, ii fugitive slave told 
inc hiii adventures, I will call him .Tolm — it is not his 
juuue. Ho ii? an entire negro~-his grandfather was brought 
tiircct from tlie Congo coast to America. A stout man, 
thick-set, able-bodied, with great legs a -d mighty arms, 
ho could take any man from this platform, and hurl him 
thrice his length. Ho was a slave— -active, intelligent, and 
much conMcd in. Ho had a wife and children. One day 
Ilia master, in a fit of rage, btrucJc at him with a huge club, 
which broke both of liis arras ; they were awkwardly set, and 
grow out dofornjcd. The master promised to sell the man 
to himself for u largo sum, and take tlio ,!cy by instaU 
men<«^ rs littlo nf. n timo. But, whom inor<f thfxnhalf of it 
v/as paid, lio actually sold him to a trader, to bo taken fur- 
ther South, and lluiro diiiposcMi of. Tho appeals of tho 
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wife, the tears of the cMdren, moTednot ttie master whom 
justice had also failed to toBoh. .'^ a the boat wMcii con" 
taiaed poor John shot by tlie poiut of laud wliefe he> hed 
lived, Ms \rife stood upon tliQ snore, and held her babies up 
forisim.to look upon for tlie last time. Deacendiiig t!.8 
Missipaippi, the captain of the boat, bad the river fever, lost 
ilia sight for the time, and John took tho command. One 
night, far down the Mississippi, he found himceif on board 
a boat with the threekidnappers who hadhimin their power, 
and intended to sell him. Tliey were asleep below — ^the cap- 
tain still blind with the disease-^^-he watchful on deck. I 
crept down barefoot,** said John. " There they lay in their 
bunks, oil fast adeep. They had money, and I none. I 
had done them no harm, but they had torn me from my 
wife, from my children, from my Hbertyc I Btoie up noise- 
lessly, and came back again, the boat*s axe in my hand. I 
lifted it v.f, and grit my teeth toj^ether, and was about to 
strike : and it came into my mmd, No murderer hath 
eternal life.' ^rV^^ hack in its place, and was sold 

into slavery, w hat would ycu have done in such a case ?" 
I told him that I thought I should have sent the kidnappsrs 
to their own place first, and than trusted that the act would 
be imputed to me for righteousness by an all-righteous 
God I I need not ask what Mr. Garrison would do in like 
case. I thinlc his Saxon blood would move swift enough to 
yvreop off his non-resistant creed, and the three kidnappers 
would have started on their final joiirney before he asked, 
PVlierc skaU I go ?" 

John's story is also the story of Africa. The stroke of 
an axe would have settled the matter long ago. But the 
black man woidd not strike. One day, perhaps, ho will do 
what yonder monument commends. 
At this moment, we have perhaps 4,500,000 men of 
V African descent'in the United States ; say 4,000,000 slaves, 
oOO.OOO free. They are with us, are of us ; America can- 
not bo rid of them i£ she would. Shall they contiuuo 
slaves, or be set free? What consequences wiH follow 
either result ? This is the great question for America. It 
is the (question of industry, of morals, of religion ; it is the 
immtidiai* question of polities. It does not concern the 
4,000,000 slaves alone, but also each of the 26,000,000 
Caucasian freemen. On it dGponds tlio success or the 
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fttilure df our expeimient of Democraoy. T^e bondagie of 
a class may contmue in a despotism ; there it is np contta- 
diction to the national idea. It is dijRferont in a., Demwracy 
whieli reats on the equality of all men in natural rights, 
So here the question of Slayer^'' h thk'. " §hall we Kstvo an 
industrial Democracy, or a militaiy despotism ?" if )jou 
thoose Siavety, then you tak« the issue of Slavery, ■wm^h. 
can no more be separated from it than cold from loe. No 
nation can escape the conset'Ufaiccs of its oym first principle 
of politics. The logic of ths if'.ea ia the "manifest destiny " 
of the people. If mayery contiaiies, I)en?oeracy goes down J 
e Fery form of' republicanism, ot of comtiiutional monarchy, 
will perish j and absolute military despotism take their 
place at last. From despotisria, as eeed reared in the 
national garden, comes despotism, as national crop, growing 
ill the con tinental field. 

This question of Slavery does not concern America alone j 
all Christendom likewise is party to the contest. To all mea 
it is a question of industry, commerces education, morals, 
religion ; to the civilized world, it is the grea.t question of 
civiiiss+ion itself. Shall this great continent be delivered 
over to ideas which help the progress of mankind, or to 
those which only hinder it ? 

Every year brings America into closer relations with tho 
rest of mankind. Our Slavery beetles, therefore, an 
element in the world's politics. See, for a moment^^ 
how the various Christian nations st^nd affected towards it. 

Just now, there are but five great national powers in tho 
civih^ed. or Christian world. Spain, It^ly, and Greece pass 
for nothing— thoy have no influence in tlie progresaivo 
movements of mind, are no longer a force in the world's 
civilization. They are not wholly dead ; but so far as they 
affect other peoples^ it is only by the thought of past gene- 
rations, not the present. I pass those three decaying 
nations by, and look at tho live peoples. There it (1) the 
Eussian power — a great Slavic people holding Mongolians 
in subjection ; (2) the French power—a great Celtic people 
variously crossed with Basque, Roman, and Teutonic tribes; 
(3) the Gemaan power — a gre.at Teutonic people, in many 
nations or States, with Slavic and Celtic elements mixed 
in ; (4) the Englisjh ^wer— a great Sason-Teiitonic people, 
with Celtic annexations; and (5) the American power— 
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a great Englieli-Saxon-Teiitonio people, with, diverse mix- 
tures from the rest of mankind. All the foar act on the 
fifth, and influence our treatmert of this question of 
Sla-very. 

I. Kusaia in mighty fey itsv ast territory; its great na- 
tural resources, its immense population, its huge army: — 
appointed and comirtianded well— its strong central govern- 
ment, its diplomatic talent, and the people*8 ability to spread. 
The Government is despotic, but yet one of the most pro- 
gressive in Christendom. Witb the bondage of Africans, 
Eussia has no direct concern ; she has much to do with, 
that of white Caucasians. She is rapidly putting an end 
to, Slavery in ber own bordero, Not many years ago, the 
late emperor Nicholas emancipated the serfs he bad in- 
herited as . bis own private property. Tlxey amounted to 
more than 7,500,000 men ; be eatabliabed over 4000 schools 
for the education of their children. Alexander, bis son, 
hiad not been in the imperial seat three years before be 
published a decree for the gradual and ultimate enmnci- 
pation of all the serfs in the empire. Their number must 
exceed the entire population of the United States. Here 
is the decree, dated the 20tb of last November — the 2nd of 
Becernber by our New Style calendar. The proprietors of 
two large provinces—St. Petei^burg and Lithuania (con- 
taining nearly three million souls) some weeks since asked 
permission to emancipate their serfs at once. Yesterday's 
steamer brings also the welcome news that the proprietors 
of Nishni-Novogorod have just done the same. This pro- 
vince is aa large as Virginia, with a population of 1,500,000, 
and, with the exception of the capital »iid its environs, ir 
the richest and most iTitellectual part of the empire. It 
abounds with manufactories; every year, 300,000 strangers 
from AjBia and elsewhere trade m its fairs. You would 
expect the most enlightened population to demand the 
immediate freedom of the serfs. Russia has become an ally 
on our side. Her example favoiirs freedom. So you will 
find a change in tbo Southern newspapers, and in the 
American Government, which they direct and control. In 
the Crimean war, when Bussia fought for injustice, they 
sustained her as the ally of their own despotism, and fought 
against England as their foe. All that vail noon change ; 
and already Southern papers denounce the enfranchisement 
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oftlie Eussian seif: " The example is daagerotls j V^ 
condition oi" the Bidtisli West Inthes, aiid of Hayid, miglit ' 
have taught Alexander a better lesson." 

II. The French are ]powerM through the character of 
the people—the most military in the world— their science, 
lettera, ai-t, the high civilization of the land. France has 
had a long and sad connection with African Slavery. Once 
she was the most cruel of cruel masters. In her first Revo- 
lution, of 1789, the chain was broken, but its, severed lialcs 
united again. In the last Revolution, of 1 848, at the magio 
word of Lamartine, expressing the revolutionary thought 
of the people, the fetters were not only broken off, but cast 
into the sea. France, for a moment, was the ally of Free- 
dom—and of course encountered the noisy wrath of the 
Southern States. But the Celtic French, the most fickle 
people in the world, rovolution their normal Stat€i, per- 
petually tui-ning round^and round, have elected a_^ant 
ibr their master, and now worship the Emperor, tte has 
"crushed out" Freedom from the French, press as com- 
pletely as our own Mr. Cushing wished to do in America, 
The new tyrant attempts to revive the African slave trade, 
and has a&eady made arrangements for kidnapping 6,000 
savages in Africa, and sending them as missiouaiies to 
Christianize the "West Indies! What will come of this 
scheme, I know not. But just now the politicaipower of 
Francs is hostile to Freedom everywhere. When the 
Emperpr has padlocked even the French mouthy no wonder 
he finds it easy to chain the negro's hands. 5^o doubt the 
intellectual and moi' l power of France are on our side as 
before ; but both are silent and of no avail. The French 
Emperor is the " little Napoleon " of the African slave 
trade. Great is the joy thereat in the Southern Skites: 
already their newspapers glorify the " profound policy," 
" the wise and humane statesmanship of the great 
Emperor." ^ ' t 

"A follow feeling makea us wondrous Idml." 

III. The Germans are of our blood and language — ^bone ^ 
of om* bone, and flesh of our flesh — with the same blue eyes, 
the same brown hair and ruddy cheek, and instinctive love 
of individuality. The people which began the oiviiiaation 
of modern times by inventing tho Press, and originatiiig 
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tho I'roteatant Heformation, can it ever be false to Free- 
dom ? Germany acts on mankiiid by thoii^bt— by greiit 
ideas. What France is for war, England lor commerce, 
and EfUsaiia for tb© brute power of men, that is Germany 
for thought. The Germans have had connection with, 
African Slavery, but have ended it. Sweden begun the 
work some years ago ; then Denmark followed ; now, 
within the last few months, Holland has finished it. Here 
are the documents. Soon the last footsteps of Germun op- 
pression will be covered up by the black man rejoicing in 
his freedom. Though their rulers are often tyrants, our 
German kinsfolk are on our side — God bless them I 

ly. England has great influence by her political institu- 
tions, her army and navy, her commerce and manufactures, 
iier power of practical thought, her larj:^ wealth, her mighty 
spread. She and her children control a sixth part of the 
globo, and nearly a foxirth part of its people. No tribe of 
men has done such service for Freedom as the Anglo-Saxons, 
in Britain and America. England has had connection with 
African Slavery, her hand has been dyed deep in the negro's 
blood. She planted Slavery in her provinces throughout 
the continent and its many islands ; the ocean reeked with 
the fold steam of iier slave-ships. She was a hard master, 
and men died by millions under her lash. But nobly did the 
dear old mother put this wickedness away. She abolished 
tho slave trade, making it piracy ; at lengthy she repudiated 
Bliivery itself, and in one di«.y threw into the sea the fetters 
of 800,000 men. Well did Lord Brougham say — it was 
" the greatest triumph over won over the foidest wrong man 
ever did against man." Enghmd need not boast of Agin- 
court, Oressy, I*oitiers, and many another victorious fight, 
at Watcrl(H), Sebastopol, or Delhi ; the most glorious victory 
her lumalfi record wa^ achieved on the Ist of August, in the 
first year of Victoria, when justice triumph(>d over such 
giant wrong. Nobly has she contended a^ainr,t the slave 
trade, rouping tlio ""ftrdy conRcionco of Brazil, and not quite 
vainly galvanizing Spam into some shov/ of himianity. She 
has Hhamed even the Ameiican Government — and 1 think 
we have a sloop-of-war on the African coasit, which wo 
yearly hoar of in the annual appropriation bill * 

But this nobleness is exceptional oven in Etigland ; tho 
^vor^d had seen no such example lajforo. That cnituK.upa- 
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tion was not brought about by the privileged class, the 
royal and nobilitary, who officially reign, or the codi- 
mercial class, who actually govern the nation ; but by the 
moral class, whose conscience stirred the people, and con- 
strained the Government to do so just a deed. Of course a 
reaction must foUow. We see its effect to-day. There is 
a party which favours African Slavery. Mr* Carlyle is the 
heroic representative thereof. Personally amiable, in his 
ideas he is the Goiiath of Slavery. Just now, the London 
Times appears to favour this reactionary movement, and 
its powerful articles are reprinted with great jubilation in 
the American newspapers, which hate England becautso they 
love the Slavery which she has hated so long. There is 
no time to inq^uire into the cause of this reaction. It 
affects the political class, and stiU more certain commercial 
classes to whom "cotton is king." Great is the delight 
of the South ; the slave power sings Te Deums to its God. 
A bill was before the Senate, not long since, appropriating 
^3750 to pay the masters for twelve slaves who ran away 
and were carried off by the British in the war of 1812, 
whom the captors, even then, refused to deliver up to " de- 
mocratic bondage." Mr. Halo opposed the bill, because it 
recognised the doctrine that there may be property in 
human beings, declaring that neither by vote nor by 
silence would he ever recognise so odious and false a doc- 
trine. Mr. Seward joined in the opposition. But Mr. 
Fugitive Slave Bill Mason camo to the rescue ; and after 
referring to the anti-Slavery opinions of the British, de- 
clared he was " graiified to sec those opinions are rapxdhj 
undergoing a change,^* What signs of such a rapid change 
he may have seen, I know not ; nor what sympathies witli 
the slave power the accomplished British minister, new in 
this field, may have expressed to him : ** Diplomacy is a 
silent art." But 1 think Mr. Mason greatly mistakes the 
British public, if ho believes they will be fickle in their 
love of right. The Anglo-Saxon has always been a reso- 
lute tribe. I believe John Bull is the most obstinate of 
all national animalq. W^^^ ' his instinctive feebngs and 
his reflective conscience command the same thing, depend 
upon it lie will not lack the will. 

There may have been a change iji the ikitish Govern- 
ment, though J doubt it much ; there \vah been in tbo 
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London Times. la the "cotton lords," I take it, there iff 
no alteration of doctrine, only an utterance of what they 
have long thought. The opinion of the British people, I 
think, has only changed to a yet greater hatred against 
Slavery. The anti-Slavery party injEngland has ixumense 
power — not so much its numbers, or its wealth, as by 
its intelligeinoe, and still more by that justice which, in 
the long run of time, is always sJire of the victory. At 
the head of this party I must place Lord Brougham, now 
drawing near the end of a long and most laborious life, 
not without its eccentricities, but mainly devoted to the 
highest interests of the human race. Within the fom* seas 
of Britain, I think there lives no man who has done so 
much to proclaim ideas of justice and humanity, and to 
diffuse them among the people. If he could not oftener 
organize them into law, it was because he took too long a 
step in advance of public opinion ; and ho that would lead, 
a chUd must always keep hold of its hand. Nearly fifty 
years ago (June 14, 1810) he fought against the 'slave 
trade, and drew on him the wrath of men " who live by 
treachery, rapine, torture, and murder, and are habitually 
practising the worst of crimes for the worst of purposes." 
Long ago he declared — " There is a law above all the enact- 
ments of human codes — the same throughout the world, the 
same in all times; it is the law written by the finger of 
God on the heart of man ; and by that law, imchangcablo 
and eternal, while mcii despise fraud, and loathe rapine, 
ond ablioi' blood, thoy will reject tlio wild and guilty 
phantasy that man can hold property in man." When 
the little tyrant of Franc:; revives the olavo trade, the 
great champion of human right roused him once more for 
battle, and the British Government has taken the aftair 
in hand. The British love of justice will triumph iu this 
contest. Why, the history of England h pledged as se- 
curity therefore. 

Such to-day m the opinion of tlie four great nations of 
Christian Europe. "Wliat if the despotic power of the 
Froncli Emperor bo against us ; what if, for a inomcnt, t]io 
cotton lords of England ^i.ad a few writers and Doliticians 
to attoranf ihc restoration of boi)dj>go ; tUe coTiKcicnco of 
England and Lcr hi;^.tory, th;.; iiit-dligcncc uf Fninco ar.d 
Geru'.urty, the e.KHUiplo of lluftsia aro on our side. Yes, 
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the teachings of universal hliinan history* All these come 
with their accumulated force to help the moral feeling of 
America sustain the rights of man. 

The American. Government has long been on the side of 
Slavery. The present administration is more openly hostile 
to Freedom than any of its predecessors. Mr. jSucnanan is 
no doubt weak and infatuated, strong only in his wrong- 
headedness ; his cabinet is palsied with Slavery. But he 
has done one service which was thought hojielessly diffi- 
cult, — ^he has already made President Pierce's administni- 
tiou respectable. We complain of the New Hampshire, 
general, but the little finger of Buchanan's left hand is 
thicker than Pierce's whole loins. 

Since we met last the Federal Government has com- 
mitted two outrages more. 

I. The first is the Dred Scott decision. The Supremo 
Court is only the dirty mouth of the slave power, its chief 
function to belch forth iniquity, and name it law. Of the 
decision itself, I need not speak. It is the political opinion 
of seven partisans appointed to do offiicially that wicked- 
ness which their personal nature also no doubt inclined 
them to. That Court went a little beyond itself,- — out- 
Hcroding Herorl. 

Two Northern judges, only two, McLean and Curtis, 
opposed the wrong. I think nobody will accuse me of any 
personal prejudice in favour of Judge Curtis, or any undue 
partiality towards him. His conduct on other and trying 
occasions has been justly condemned on the anti-Siavcry 
platform, and is not likely to bo soon forgot, nor should it 
ever bo. But I should do great injustice to you and him, 
and Btill more to my own feelings, if I lot this occasion 
pass without a word of honest and hearty praise of tliat 
able lawyer and strong-minded man. He opposed tho 
" decision," with but a single Northern judge to support 
him, with two N'r^rthcm judges to throw technical diffi- 
culties in his T^/ay and oppose him by coward treachery, 
with five Southern judges openly atlackiug and bi'ow" 
btialingliim, with both, the outgomg and incoming admi- 
nistration to oppress and mock at him, with subtlo and 
trenchoroiJM nd visors at home to beguile his steps and 
watch f(jr his belting, did Judge Curtis stand up at Waxih- 
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ingtoa, amid those corrupt and wicked judges, and m the 
nanio of lustory wMcli tlioy falsified, of law wliicli they 
profaned, of justice whiot thoy mocked at, -witli a manli- 
ness whicli Story never sbowea on suclbi occatlons, lie pro- . 
nounced hh sentence against tlie wicked Court. I re- 
member Ma former conduct with indignation and with 
shame ; hut no blackness of the old record shall prevent 
me from turning- over a new leaf, and witli. golden letters 
writing there — In ihe Supreme Court Ju; -k Curtis de- 
fended ONCE THJB HIGHER LAV/ OF EIGHT. 

I am truly sorry his manhood did not stay by him and 
continue his presence in that Court. The defence of bis 
resignation is found in the inadequacy of the salary. It 
was S4500 when he took it, ^6000 when he left; it. A 
pitiful reason — ^by no means the true one. Samuel Adams 
was a poor man ; I do not think ho would have left his 
seat in the revolutionary Congress because mora money 
could be made b)*^ the cod-fishery or by privateering. 

II. The Dred Scott decision was the first enormity. The 
next is General Walker's filibustering expedition. I re- 
gard this aa tlie act of the Government. " What you do 
by another, you do also by yourself," is a maxim older 
than the Roman law which preserves it. I am not inclined 
generally to placo much confidence in Waiker'e word, but 
he sometimes tells the truth. In a recent speech at Mobile, 
ho Bays he had an interview with the President, last sum- 
mer, and declared his intention of retimiirig to Nicaragua: 
hifi (filibustering) letter was published wifh the President's 
consent. A member of the cabinet sougLt a confidential 
interview v/ith him, told liim where lie nil[];ht go with 
Bufety, where only with danger ; and added, You will 
probably sail in an American vessel, under the Aiuerican 
flag. After yon have pegged American limits, no one can 
touch you but by consciit of thijj Guveinment." A cabinet 
minister t<}]d one of Walker's friends, if ho Biado an alli- 
ance with Mexico, and attempied the conquest of Cuba, 
" means i^hall not be lacMn(/ to carry out ihe enU-rprisc'^ 
Walker says tlio Government arrested him, not becau80 ho 
attacked Nicarngna, but because ho did not attisck Mexico 1 
I hold the Federal Goverament responsiblo alike for the 
conduct ef Y{ all-ier inid tlio iS»T>r»>mn Court. 

jjtst oinitting particular«j looking only at the gonorul 
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coui'se of fho Government, you find it favours Slavely with 
contiuucd increase of intensity. Let not this rest on my 
testimony alone, or your judgment. Here ia "An Addieaa. 
delivered before the Euphenuan and Philomathean Literary 
Societies of Erskine College, at the Annual Comnience- 
raent, Wednesday, August 12th, 1857, I>y Eichard Yeadon, 
Esq., of Charleston, S. C." Mr. Yeadon is a representative 
man, editor of the Charleston Courier, and a staunch 
defender of the peculiar institution. He tells us ho oomes 
'* rather to sow the good seed of truth, than to affect the 
arts or graces of oratory ; to teach the lessons of history, 
end impress the deductions of reason, than to twine the 
garlands of science, or strew the roses of literature ;" he 
would *' combine the didactic in large measure with the 
rhetorical." He discusses the character of the Federal 
Government and its relation to Slaverer, " on which rest 
the pillars of the great social fabric of the Bouth," He 
attempts to show that the Constitution was so framed as to 
uphold Slavery and check Ereedora ; and that the Federal 
Government has carried out the plan with such admirablo 
vigour, that now Slavery can stand by its own strength. 
But you must have his own words :-— 

" Tho new Constittition not only recognised, Bujicb'oned, and gnamn- 
teed it [Sla'^ery] aa a State institution, Bmn'cd within Stato limits froTU 
Federal invasion or interferenco, but also bo far as to foster and ex- 
pand it, by Federal protection and agoncr, wherever it was legalized, 
within Stato or territorial limits ; to uphold it by Federal povr'cr, 
ard tho Federal arm against domestic violenca or foreign invasion ; 
and, to mako it an element of Federal organization and Dxisf:ynco, by 
adopting it ae a basis of Federal representation, aad a Bourcs of Federal 
rovenno." 

" From that day to tliis, tho inatitntion of domostio Slavery, within 
tlio several Stotes, has been regarded and lield saored as & i-cGcrvod riglit , 
oxclnsivoly within Stato jarifidiction and beyond tht> constitutional power 
of Congress or of tho general Govornnneint, except for griarantoo, protf:c- 
tion, and dofonco ; it being ona and tho cliicf of those ' pnrtieUiar ints^r- 
«3t8' wl)ich tho Coavontion had in view, as onliftncing tho diifjculty of 
thoir work." 

" Tho general Qovcrmnent and tho co-States aro bonnd by constitutional 
duty p.nd Federal compnct to uphold and defend tho inatitiiit.ion, whtsi-o* 
<!vor it lawfnlly exists, in ttny of tho States." 

"Indeed, so unauestionablo ia tho osclTiSiva jnfisdiotion of Bivia Fiiive- 
xov^tity, except in tho Avfty of guaranteo and protection, over \ hx ituJ 
tion of Slavery vritliiu Btiito limits, that over, tho high j.rit and ;\t-:h- 
liond of political froo-woilism, Williant M. Seward, ia liiti Bjn tch in C«u- 
gttiob, on tlifl s-wir.i^jsiGn of C'alifui'iiit' ijito tho TlTiioii; ihiu* coTineded it — 
'No free Stato clatma to ext^ind its iei^islatioti into a lilavm State, IJoao 
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olsims ih&i Congress eball nearp power to abolish SlaTeiy in tho slave 
States osd tho wildest fanatics of abolitioniiim, of the Partor s&d Gar- 
rleon school, Acknowledge that their atrocious cnisade ^^ainst the South 
can duly achiero ita ual^Uowed aims hy trampling aa well on the Consti* 
tu^on of their coantrj', as on the oracles of Qod." 

He has admiration for one Nortliem man who has been 
remarkably faithful to the ideas and plans of the slave 
potrer. He says it is the duty of the General Government 
to protect Slavery by suppressing insurrectionary move- 
ments, or attempts at domestic violence, and to turn out 
the whole force of the RepnbHo, regular and militia : — 

** It was in contemplation of such a contingenej, such a casus fisderis, 
that the doqnent, acoomplishod, and gifted Everett (now dedicating his 
extraordinary powers of composition and elocution, under the auspices of 
the Sovihem Matron, a patriot daughter of the Palmetto State, to the 
purchase and consecration of the home and the grave of Washington, as 
tLc Mecca <^ Anierioi^, in his maiden speech as the representative in 
Congk^s of the city of Boston, in 1826, then fresh from the pulpit, in 
honcttrable contrast with the dastardly BumueTS and bullying Burlingamea 
of the present day, thus patriotically and fervently spoke — ' Sir, I am no 
soldier. My habits and education are very unmilitocy ; but there is no 
cause in which I would sooner buckle a knapsack on my back, and put a 
musket on my shoulder, than that of putting down a servile insorreotioa 
in the South.''" 

The newspapers say, with exquisite truth, that Mr. 
Everett is " tho monarch of the platform," the " greatest 
literaiy ornament of the entire continent of America." So 
he is : but to Mr. Yeadon, he is also a great hero, the iron 
man of courage, unlike the " dastardly Sumners** and 
"the dishonoured andperjvred miscreants t Seward, Sumners, 
et id omne genus, who advocated the 'higher law doc- 
trine.'" 

He thus sums up the whole of our history • 

" The American Union . . . has been the great bulwark of . . . 
Southern Slavery, and has, in fhot, nursed and fostered it, from a feeble 
and :Hdkoty infancy, into a giant manhood and maturity, acd self sustain* 
ing poff er, able to maintain itself either in the Union or out of the Union, 
m may boat comport "i^ith tho future policiy and welfare of the Southern 
States." 

" Fins^y, to cmvm all, comes, in august maj^ty, the dodsion of the 
Supreme Jndscatory of the United States in the case of Dred Scott, pro- 
nouncing the Missouri r>nstrictiou unconstitutional, null and void, and 
declaring rU territories of the Union, present and future, when aocinired 
by pturdbisse or conquest, by common treaanre or common blood, to be 
held by j^e General Government, as a trustee for the common benefit of 
all the States xai^i open to every ooonpancy and residenco of the oitlzena 
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of ovory State, with thoiv property of overy dc6' riptioii, inoluding elayefl 
reposing irndor tlie legifs of tho Oonstitutior.," ^ i iii' ''. • « i-,"- ^ 

"Tho cheering raault, then, is, that the Sourh^sj^^iairis^stfrad'iio^v' on;; 
stronger and higher groand tbM at any provioua period of onr history ; 
and this, under the progressive and constitutional action of the General 
Government, blotting out invidious linog, eatahlishing tho broad platform 
of State equality, domoliahing squatter fioveroignty;, retrieving tho errors 
of the past, and furnishing aow Boourities for the future." 

"Tho number of elRve-holding States haa been increased to fifloon, 
out of an aggregate of thirty-ono States, vsrith a fair prospect of farther 
incrcaso in Texas^ ajid in other territory, acquired or to bo acquired from 
Mexico, in tho Carribean Sea, and still further couth/' 

Tho slave States, lie says, no longer " conceding domestic 
Slavery to be a ' moral, social, and political evil,' any mora 
than any other system of menial and pra)dial labour, but 
able . . to defend it as consistent with scriptural teachings, 
and as an ordinance of Jehovah for the culture and welfare 
of the staple States, and tne civilization and Ghristianiza- 
tion of the African.*' To them he says, " Cotton is king, 
and desUaed to rule the nations with imperial sway," 

Tlie slave-holders feel stronger than ever before. This 
privileged class, tho " Nobility of Democracy," counts only 
350,000 in all. Feeble in numbers, the slave power 
strong in position-— holding the greatfederal offices, judicial, 
executive, and military, stronger in purpose and in will. 
" Tho hope, the courage of assailants, is alwayo greater 
than that of those who act merely on the defensive." At 
the South, it rules the non-slavoholdera, as at the North it 
lias had also tho Democratic party under its thumb. There 
is a secret article in the creed of that party which demands 
unconditional submissluii to the infallibihty of the negro- 
driver. Senator Toombs has no slaves in Georgia v/ho 
yield to his will more aubraissivcly than to tho whim, of 
the Sotitht,rn master crouches' lion. Mr. Gushing, whoso 
large intellectual talents, great attainments, and consum- 
mate political art, in this hall, so fitly represent the town 
of Nowburyport. It is tha glory of tho Northern Demo- 
cratic party that it has been the most cringeing ^slave to 
tho haughtiest and unworthiest master in the world. All 
individuality seemed " crushed out," to use Mr, CJushing's 
own happy phrase. Within eight months every Northr^rn 
^:^talo has hud & State Doinocrati(.; Convention, each of 
wliich has pasHcd rcsoiutionrs endorsixjg tho Bred Scott de- 
cision. Tiiia act injpKos no individuality, of thought or 
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of ^vill. The Southern master ga\e commsmd to each 
: jlSTwthVii'B of Democrats — "Make ready your rmo- 
Iw^ions'-iii support^of the Dred Scott decision!" They 
"make ready." "Consider resolutions!" They "con- 
sider." « Vote aye !" They « voto aye," 

The slave power, thus controlling the slaves and slave- 
holdei-s at the South, and the Democratic party at the 
North, easily manages the Oovemment at Washington* 
The Federal officers are marked with different stripes- 
Whig, Democrat, and so on. They are all owned by the 
same master, and lick the same hand. So it controis the 
nation. It silences the |;Teat sects, Trinitarian, Umtarian. 
Nullitarian : the cliief ministers of this American Church — 
threefold in, denominations, one in nature — ^have naught to 
say against Slavery; the Tract Society dares not rehuko 
the "sum of all villanies," the BiBle Society has no 
" Word of God" for the slave, the "revealed religion" is 
not revealed to him. Writers of school-hooks " remember 
the hand that feeds them," and venture no woyd against 
the national crime which threatens to become also the 
national ruin. In no nation on earth is there such social 
tyranny of opinion. In Russia, Prussia, Austria, France, 
Italy, and Spain, the despotic bayonet has pinned the public 
lips together. The Democratic haxtds of America have 
sewed up her own mouth with an iron thread-— that and 
fetters are the only product of the Southern mine. In 
Washington not a man in the meanest ofiice dares open 
his lips against the monster which threatens to devour his 
babies and his wife. No doctor allows himself a word against 
that tyrant — his business would forsake him if he did. In 
Southern States, this despotism drives off all outspoken men. 
Mv. Underwood, of Yirgina, mado a speech, against the 
extension of Slavery into Kansaa,, — ho must take his lifo in 
his hand, and flee from his native State. Mr. Helper, of 
North Carolina, writes a brave, noble book, ciphering out 
tliG results of freedom and of bondage, — even North Caro- 
lina is too hot to hold him. Mr, Strickland, at Mobile, sella 
now and then an anti-Slavery book,-— the great Stacxj of Ala- 
bama drives him out, scares off hit* wife, and will not allow 
him to collect his honest debts ! At the North, you Irnow 
the disposition of men who hold office from the Federal 
fiovcnimentg or who B&ik and expect it i the Federal hand 
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18 raised to strangle Democracy, Theviieve^^ gi've the darm : 
it would be to " strike the hand thatioeda them," Nay, they 
crouch down and " lick the hand just raised to shed our 
blood." Even at Washington, Slayery has sewed up the 
delegated Iforthem mouth, else so noisy once, , It is nearly 
two years since a Southern huUy, a representative man of 
South Carolina, stole upon our great senator, with coward 
blows felled him. to the ground, and with his bludgeon beat 
the stunned and unconscious man. He meant to " Bjlence 
agitation :" he did his work too well. Excepting the dis- 
cussion which followed that outrage, do you remember an. 
anti-SIaveiy speech in the Senate since Charles SuJnners^ 
in May 1856 ? Can you think of one in the House ? If 
such have been spoken, I have not heard either, though I 
have listened all the time. Ifow and then mrae one has 
made an apology for the North, promising not to touch 
Slavery in the part most woundable. But I believe there 
htis been no manly anti-Slavery speech in House or Sienafe 
tiU Mr. Hale broke the silence with a noble word. The 
elave power dealt the blows upon one Northern man, and 
nearly silenced aU. the rest I " The safer part of valour is 
discretion ! " The South ha« many slaves n<!>t counted in 
the census. Ought they to represent the North P • 

The slave power is conscious of strengthj and sure of 
victory. It never felt bo strong before. Look at this ; the 
Treasury Department has just instructed the collectors not 
tK> permit a free negro to act as master of a vessel,-— he is 
not a citizen of the United States ! See what the Southern 
States are doing. A bill has been reported in the Senate 
of Louisiar^i, authorizing that State to import five thousand 
African' slaves. If it becomes a law the Government will 
not prevent the act ; our worst enemy, the Supreme Court, 
ia ready to declare unconstitutional the lo,w which forbids 
the African slave trade. The South may import as many 
slaves as she likes ; the Government is for her wickedness, 
not against that— only against justice and the unalienablo 
rights of man. Another biE ia pending before the Vir- 
ginia Legislature to banish or enslave fill the 75,000 free 
coloured peraons in that State, where more than one Presi- 
dent has been the fatlxor of a mulatto woman's child. The 
law to enslave them all may pass ; the Federal Govern- 
ment cares nothing about it, African Eachel may mourn 
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in vaitt for her first-ham, aiad refttse to he coKrforted, he- 
cause the Virginian Jg . oh chains the parti-coloured Joseph 
that she horo to him ; let her nioiim I What does the Federal 
Herod care that in all Yirginia there is a voice heard of 
lamentation, and keeping; and great monming from the 
poor Eachel of Africa ? 

Stronger than ever hefore> at least in fancy, and yet 
more truly impudent than fancied strong, the daye power 
proposes two immediate measures 

I. To pass the Lecompton Constitution through Con- 
gress, and force Slavenr into the laws of Kansas, against 
the oft-repeated vote 01 the people. ' 

II. To add seven thousand men to the standing army of 
the United States. They are nominally to put down the 
polygamous Mormons in Utah — Satan contradicting the lies 
he 18 the father of I— but reaUy to support the more grossly 
polj?'gamous slave-holders ; to force tne Lecompton Consti- 
tution upon Kansas with the hayonet; in all the North, 
to execute the Fugitive Slave Bill, and the Dred Scott de- 
cision, already made, and the Lemmon decision, ahout to ho 
made, and establish Slavery in each free State ; and also to 
put down any insurrection of the coloured people at the 
South. The Mormons are the pretence no more; the 
army is raised against the Bemocracy of Massachusetts, 
not the Polygamy of Utah. 

Ladies and gentlemen, both of these bvjcqb wiU. pass 
the Senate, pass the House. If it ^ere the end of a pre- 
sidential term, I should expect they would he defeated. 
But men worship the rising sun, not the setting, who has no 
more golden hghtfor them. A Boston merchant, with but 
<S87,000, could bribe men enough to pass his tariff hiJl ! 
Tiie new Presiden, the has more than <S87,00O,O00 — offices 
for three years to come. The addition to the army will coat 
at least ^5,000,000 year, and the patronage that gives 
will command votes enough. I know how tender are the 



scorn the idea that money or office could alter thoir vote j 
hut we all know that a President, his pocket full of public 
money, his hands full of ollices, can buy votes of honouraMo 
senators and honourable representatives just as readily as 
you can buy pea-nuts of the huckster down stairs, t need 
not go from tMs hall, or its eastern neighbour, I need not 
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go back seven years to find honourable members of the 
" Great and General Court of Massacbusetts" who were 
bought with a price. I shaU. tell no names, though I know 
them only too well. Peter did repent and Judas may— ~I 
will give him a chance. I expect, therefore, that both 
these measures will pass. Then you wiU find the Northern 
" Democracy" supporting them ; future conventions wiU 
ring with resolutions in favour of the Lecompton Conven- 
tion, and A GREAT STANDING ARMY will be oue of the acknow- 
ledged " principles" of the Democratic party — a toast on 
Independence Day. 

W hen the two immediate measures are disposed of, there 
are three others a Httlo more remote, which are likewise to 
be passed upon. 

I. The first is to estabL'sh Slavery in all the Northern 
States — ^the Dred Scott decision has already put it in all 
the territories, l^e Supreme Court will make a decision 
in the Lemmon case, and authorize any one of the Southern 
masters of the North to bring his slaves to any Northern 
State, and keep them aa long as he pleases. Coloured men 
" have no rights which white men are bound to respect"— 
so says the Supreme Court, .which is greater than the 
Constitution ; and if that be true generally, everywhere, 
then it will be true specially in Massachusetts. I have 
no doubt the Supreme Court will make the decision. We 
have no Judge Curtis to sit in that Court, and give his 
verdict for law and justice ; his pkice is occupied by Hon. 
Nathan Clifford — a very different man, if I am rightly 
informed. When his nomination was be^' :e the Senate, 
Mr. Hale opposed it, and said Mr. Cliffox^ as not reckoned 
a first class lawyer in his own district- — which comprises 
the greater part of New England ; nor in his own State— 
the State of Maine ; nor in his own country ; nor even in 
his own town 1 

Then, after Mr. Hale had reduced this vidgar frac- 
tion of law tx) his lowest terms, the Senate added it to 
the sum of the Supreme Court. He is strong enough for 
his function — ^to create new law for Slavery. His appoint- 
ment iiiuot ucuds cause a judgment against liim, but let us 
give him a fair trial.. W^en the Court hm given the 
expected decision in the Lemmon case, then this new 
article wiil be voted into the apostolic creed of the Demo- 
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cratic patty, published by authority, and appointed to be 
rpsd in caucuses and conventions. It may be said or 
sung," as follows: — "I believe in the Fugitive Bill; I 
believe in the Kansas-Jfebraska Bill ; I believe in the Dred 
Scott decision ; I believe in the Lemmon decision. As it 
was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be, world 
without end. Amen." 

II. The next measure is to conquer Mexico, Central Ame- 
rica, and all the H^orthem Continent down to the Isthmus ; 
to conquer Cuba, Hayti, Jamaica, all the West India Islands, 
and estabhsh Slavery there. This conquest of the Islands 
mij^ht seem rather a difficult work^ — it might require some 
fighting; but the iateHon. Senator Butler, of South Carolina, 
was very confident it would be done. You remember how 
ho spoke of those islands in a rambling speech that he onco 
m ad c, which was truth-telling, because drunken. You smile ; 
but if in vhio veriias be good Latin, a foriiori is it good 
American to say, Ihere is more truth i» whisk?/, which is 
si.vnger? In one of his fits of " loose expectoration," that 
distinguished senator, a representative man, like Bully 
B-^ks, instantial and typical of his State, spoke of "our 
k'outhcrn Islands," meaaing Cuba, San Domingo, Jamaica, 
Trinidad, St. Tliomas, and tho rest. He called them our 
islands, not that they were so then, or because he had any 
personal knowledge that they ever would be; but "being in. 
tlio spirit" (of Slavery), and the spirit (of whisky) being 
v.h(^ ill hhxi—imperium in imperio — ^by this twofold inspira- 
tion (of Slavery from without and whisky from within), and 
frcru tl'is double consciousness (out of tho abundance of 
the stoiuach tho mouth also spealdng), he prophesied (thiB 
Tucdium of two spiritfj), not knowing what he said. 

That is the second measure,— -to rc-anncx tho West 
Indie:? and tiio Continent. 

III. Tho third racafliiro is to restore tho African slave 
tr;!,do. Now and, then tho South puts forth a feeler, to try 
tho v.-cathcr ; tho further South you go tho more boldly are 
the fccleni put out. South Carolina and Louisiana seem 
ready for this mcisuro ; and t)f course tho Supremo Court 
v.i ruady. Yovi vau.st not bo ourprifjcd if yet another article 
])e nddcd to tho Democratic creed, and wo hear Mr. Cushing 
dcjw'on off thifi new Litany of Despotism, with— "I believo 
hi fhc Africa!! fihyo. Tra()e." 
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To carry all these measures, the slave power depends ou 
the Federal Government. But it never pesters the Govern- 
ment with petitions on paper; it sends its petitions in boots. 
They are not referred to Committees in House or Senat-e ; 
the petitions in boots are themselves the Committee of 
House and Senate. Gentlemen, the slave power has got 
the Federal Government, especially the Supreme Court — a 
constant power. 

It relies also on the Democratic party Korth for its aid in 
this destruction of Democracy. Gentlemen, it has got that 
party — ^will it keep it ? Heretofore the two have seemed 
united, not for better but for worse^ " so long as they both 
do live.'* T/itness the arguments of Mr. Gushing, yester- 
day, in this hall, against the personal liberty law ; and he 
faithfully and consistently represents the Northern Demo- 
cratic party as it was. 

The slave power depends on the four great con^ oexc'al 
cities of the North — Cincinnati, Philadelphia, Ne'^f Y' rk, 
and Boston. Gentlemen, it has the support of tht four 
cities, and will continue to have it for some t*me to ti-iiie. 
If the two immediate and the three remote aggressive 
measures I have just mentioned were to be passed on by 
the velars of these four towns, I think they would vote as 
the slave power told them. They did so for the Fugitive 
Slave Bill, for the Kansas-Nebraska Bill ; — they will vote 
for the Lecompton Bill, the Army Bill ; and when their 
help is wanted for the Americanization of the rest of the 
continent, by fib'busteriiig ; for the Soutkernization of the 
North, by the Lommon decision ; for the Africanization of 
America, b}'' rest<)ring the ^'' frican slave trade, they will 
do as they are bid. 

If these five mcasuros were left to the voter;; of Boston 
alone, the result mij^dit bo doubtful, — nay, I think it would 
bo adverse to the South. But look at tho matter a little 
more nicely. Divide the Bor.ton voters into four classes : — 
the rich — men worth <glOO,000 or more ; tho educated — 
men with such culture as pupils get at tolerable colleges ; 
the poor — tho Irish, and all men worth but <8400 or less ; 
tho middbnj* class — tho rest of the male citi/x na- If tho 
question were submitted to the first three, I mvA:-.i no doubt 
the vote v/ould bo for the South, for tlio destruction of 
Democracy. Tho educated aud tho poor would do as tho 
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ricli commaTided them — tliey -w^ould not " strike tlie hand 
that feeds them/' for they know how 

" To orook tho pregnant hinges of tho knee, 
Where thrift may follow fawning," 

I speak of the general rule, and do honour to the excep- 
tions. I hope you think me harsh in this judgment. 
Many of you, I see, are members of this House, and do 
not know exactly the city you are strangers in. I believe 
it the best city in the world ; but it has some faults which 
warrant my conjectural fear. Two things have happened, 
Mr. President, since our last annual meeting, which show 
the proclivity of the controlling class in Boston to support 
Slavery. The first took place on the 17th of Juno. Ono 
or two haberdashers and the hotel-keepers of Boston were 
anxious to celebrate the eighty-second anniversary of the 
battle of Bunker Hill. The State and the City united in 
that good work. There was a Committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature, joined with a Committee of the City 
Council. Here is the book, " printed by authority," giving 
an account of some of the proceedings. The Committee 
invited distinguished champions of Slavery to come and 
consecrate the statue of "Warren. Here is the reply of 
Oovomor Wise, of Virginia. It contains an admirable 
hint. He hopes the Revoltitionary times will return. So 
do I. 

Here are letters from the Hon. Mr. Hiiliard, of Alabama, 
from ex-President Tylor, and from similar poopio, too 
numerous to mention in arx anti -Slavery speech. There is a 
bill to bo paid by tho Coimjionvvcalth by and by, and uoma 
of you, gentlemen, will have an opportunity to vo^^e the 
money of ATaGgachuBctts to pay for the liquor which intoxi- 
cated some of the great champions of Slavery whom tho 
Committee invited to do honour to J3\^,nker Hill by their 
bodily presence, and to Boston by their lubsequcnt carouse. 
Thero will bo a bill amounting to |» 1067. 04 which I would 
advise tho legislators to look at carefully, and see v/hat tho 
" itam" live, and ascertain who coissuracd tho " items.'* 
But let MIC return to tho "^rcat celobriition,"— ■almost 
equal in glory to tho battle itself. 

Tho Committee invited tlio author of tlio Fugitive Sbu'o 
to part;ike of tlieir fcadvitieB. Yea, ladies and gentle- 
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men, they invited the Hon. Mr. Mason, of Tirginia, the 
most insolent man in the American Senate^ the most 
•bitterly and vulgarly hostile to the Democratic institutions 
of the North, the man who had treated your own senator 
with such insolence and abuse ; Mr. Keitt, of South Caro- 
lina, also should have been included I I shall not now 
apeak of the men who outraged the decency of New 
England by asking such a man to such a spot on such a 
day, — they were types of a class of men whom they too 
faithfully serve. But on that occasion, "complimentary 
fiunkeyism" swelled itself almost to bursting, that it 
might croak the praises of Mr. Mason and his coadjutors. 

AVlien the coward blows of Mr. Brooks — one of that 
holy alliance of bullies who rule Congress- — ^had brov^'ht 
Charles Sumnei ;o the ground, and he lay helpless between 
life and death, yOu know the people of Boston proposed to 
have a meeting in Faneuil Hall to express their indignation. 
A Committee, appointed at a previous meeting, had the 
matter in charge. They invited Hon. Mr. Winthrop to at- 
tend. " No," he "could not come." They asked Mr. Everett, 
" No," he too was " unable." It was reported at the time, 
and I thought on good authority, that when the Committee 
asked Hon. Mr. Choate, he asked " if blows on the head 
with a gutta-percha stick would hurt a man much?" 
These three were ox-senators. They all refused to attend 
the meeting and join in any expression of feeling against 
the outrage upon Mr. Sumner. Gei-.tlemen, I respect 
sincerity, and 1 was glad that they were not hypocrites on 
that occasion. Twice the Committee waited on the first 
tv/o gentlemen, offering the invitation, which was twice 
refused. But Mr. Wintlvrop und, J'Ir. Evcrelit were both 
at Charleston to pay that feudal homage to Mr. Fugitive 
Skive Bill Mason, ^■.•hicll Noi'thcrn vassals owe the slave 
power. With then' " flunkeyism,*' ilvoy tainted still worse 
tJio air of that town which has a j;iOverbial repute and 
name. 

Tlien v/as ftilfilled that celebrated threat of Senator 
Toombs, of Georgia. On the eighty-second annivcrsarj'- of 
Nfv.'- England's first groat battl(i, at, the foot of Bunker 
Iliil monument, ^ he author of the lAigiiivo Slave Bill, the 
most offcnRivo of all his tribe, called over the roll of his 
(jiavea ; and men, ihcir names uitluiovvn to fame, their 
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personalities too indistinct for sight, at least for memory, 
witli the City Government of Boston, the authorities of 
Harvard College, two ex-senators, one es-governor, the 
Governor of Massachusetts (spite of the " certainty of a 
mathematical demonstration," now also an ex), answered 
to their names ! 

That was not all. The next day, at the public -jost, in 
a steam-boat chartered expressly for the purpose, the City 
Government took Mr. Mason about the harbour, showdng 
to Hiia the handsome spectacle of nature, the green islands, 
then so fair ; and you saw, a hideous si«^lit, the magistrates, 
of this town doing homage to one of the foulest of her 
enemies, who had purposely incited a kindred spirit to 
deal such blows on the honoured head of a noble senator of 
this State. 

Nor was that aU, The next night, one of the Professors 
of Harvard College, both a learned and most genial man, 
but at that time specially representing the servility of his 
institution, better even than his accomplishments generally 
represent its Greek scholarship, invited the author of the 
fugitive Slave Bill to an entertainment at his house. 

So the magistrates of Boston, the authorities of Harvard 
College, the " respectabilities of the neighbourhood," the 
Committee of the Legislature, the Governor of the Com- 
monwealth, and its ex-senators said in their acts, and their 
words too, *' Thus shall be done unto the man whom the 
dave powci' dclightcth to honour." 

Hero is the other act. Mr. Alger, a young Unitarian 
minister of this town, had been invited to deliver tiie annual 
Fourth of Jiily Address before the city authorities ; and he, 
pjood honest man, in the Birnplicity of hia heart, like Iloraco 
Munn and GharlGs Sumner, long before, thought that ono day 
in the; year was connccrjitc to Ir.depcudcnf/o, imd an orator 
might bo pardoned if, on Indopcudenco Day, ho said a word 
in behalf of the self-evident truths of the old Declaration, 
and «po]<:o of the natm'al and unalienable right of all men 
to life, liberty, and the puravut of happincGa. Mr. Algcr'y 
r^randfjither fought in the battle of Bunker Hill, and it wafj 
TiOt Burprising that tlio epirit of '75," rspcaking through 
HwA\ a "lucdiuni," (should bo a little indignant at the 
spirit of '1)7 I Ho fipolce vJi ho ought. The City Govoru- 
uiont reCutiod to print liis B})cech — which, iiov*'cver, printed 
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itself. The act waa cousisteixt. They who had ci'ouched 
to Senator Mason, and answeied at the roll-call of his 
slaves, how conld they publish a manly speech rebuking 
their " complimentary flunkeyisra ! " 

These two acts may make you doubt what would be the 
fate of the slave power's measures if left to Boston alone ; 
but they make me sure what it would be if left to the three 
classes X have just now named. 

But wiU these measures succeed, even with such help ? If 
I had stood in this spot on the 29th of January, 1850, and 
foretold as prophecy what is history to~day, would you 
!.av6 believed me, Mr. President ? Ladies and gentlemen, 
you could not credit it: that Mason's Bill, proposed 
the week before, would become a law ; that Boston would 
ever be the haunt of man-stealers, her Court-House a 
bariacoon, I^'aneuilHaU crammed with soldiers hired to st^al 
a negro boy ; that her Judge of Probat/e woidd forego the 
benevolence of his nature, or at least of his office, and 
become a kidnapper, and even a pretended anti-Slavery 
Governox- keep him in office stiU ! JN^o, you could not be- 
lieve that Wendell Pliiilips would ever be brought to irWi 
for a " miscJemeanor," because, in the cradle of liberty, ho 
declared it Tvrong for a Judge of Probate to turn kid- 
napper ! No, you would not hear the prediction that the 
Missouri Compromise would be repeah^d, the Kansas- 
Nebraska Act be passed, and the military arm of tht) 
United States, lengthened out with Border ruffians, would 
be stretched forth to force Slavery into Kansas %vitli the 
edge of the sword. You would have said, " The Drcd Scott 
decision is impossible ; the Supreme Court cannot declare 
that no coloured man is a citizen of the United States, — » 
that tlio Constitution itself puts Slavery into every territory, 
I'piio of local legislation, spite of Congress itself, (jpito of tho 
people's will! Should they attempt 80 foul a. vfro;.g, the 
next Convex' ''on of iJio Northern Doinocnds would rend tl.io 
Court atjuii ' Caleb Cushing would war a<.^aii)Bt it!" 
What have t,vc seen isljroad ; vvliat do some of yon Iu:ar in 
this hall, day out, day in ? On the 29th of January, 1858, 
ig it more unlikely that the Fcfh ral Government will 
decree these three Jicv/ mivisurcrr, — \o c;ir:il)li;;]i {.•'javery 
in all the North, to conquer mid cnsliivo il;; fouth'Tn 
part of the continent, to restore thoMili'vo trade? TJit!; 
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past is explanation of the present, as tbo present also of 
the past. 

There are two things you may depend on : the impudent 
boldncs'3 of your Southern master.^ ; the thorough corrup- 
tion of their iN'orthern slaves. These two are " rnxo as 
death and rates." 

But opposition h made ag;iinst Slavery, — some of it 
is quite reraarkabl^. I begin ^rith Ksentioning what comes 
from (partcrs which seemed least promising. 

1. A Northern Democrat enters on the stage, — an un- 
wonted appearance. But it is no " infant phenomenon," no 
stripling, "who never appeared on any stage before," 
making his first essay by venturing on an anti-Slavery 
part. It is an old stock actor — the httle giant of many a 
tragedy. Mr. Douglas has broken with the Administra- 
tion ; the author of the Kansas-Nebraska Act is now un- 
doing his own work; the inventor of " squatter sovereignty" 
(or, if Cass bo the inventor, Douglas has the patent) turns 
round and stiikes the hand that fed him with honom-s and 
applause. Ho has great personal power of work, of endur- 
ajicc, immense ability to talk ; all the arts of sophistry are 
Tit his command; adroit, cunning, far-sighted, for an 
American politician — no man, I tlnnk, better understands 
rho Btratcgy of politics, and no man has been more im- 
jnoral and shameless in its use. Ho has long been tho 
leader of tho Northern Democracy, and knows its instincts 
raul ity ideas ; his hand is familiar with the strings v.'hich 
move tlio puppets of tho party. Auiongst men not cleri- 
(;al, I liiivo lieard but one speaker lie with such exquisite 
,'ulr()iinc3:5, ond niako the woi'so appear tlio bettor rcnson. 
Jff! i;; it f^ont'itor, ntill lioldiufr lii'^ place on important eom- 
jjiittcci ; lie h viclij in fbc prime of life, ambitious of pov.'or : 
ht; b;n ztlrauloncd drnnlionnc.-s, and bin native ntrongth 
retiu'rifi in hia f>tout frame once more. Let un not difsguiso 
it, — no liicrc politician in America can do tlio slave pov/cr 
!;;-uch harm. 

But I have no more confidence in ^Slr. Bouglaf. novr 
than in IHai. The nature of tlio man haq not changed, 
TiOr cap it eharj/^e ; c\'i^n \un t/jH is still tho same. No 
~:.mm hi>'i donci (;'..;.oh linno. You knov/ ln'9 public 
ii5<.\'.f;ui'c;<, hi:', public Hpc!;clico — tlio Jiow&papcra report aii 
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tliat ; but iu8 fraads, liis insolent demeanour, Ma hrovr- 
beating and Yiolouce towards tlie Republican senators, you 
do not Imovf— only the actual spectators can understand 
sucli things. Do you i-emember that, after Mr. Sumner 
had made his last great speech, Mr. Douglas said, — " Does 
tho senator want us to kick him ?*' You have not forgot 
that when Brooks made his attack upon Sumner, Douglas 
also was there, and did not interfere to prevent a con- 
tinuance of the blows. He also was a part of that out- 
rage. The man has not changed. If he were President, 
lie would do as Buchanan docs, only more so. . If he wero 
8ure of his senatorial office for six years to come, I think 
wo should hear no words from him in behalf of Kansas. 
Vtwt his term expires in March, next year, iie knows he 
cannot be re-elected, unless ho changes his course. So he 
alters his measures, and provisionally favours Freedom;, 
not his principles, which are the loaves and fishes of 
power. I am sorry to hear Bepublicans express thei j 
confidence in him, and give him praise wliich leaves 
nothing to add to such men as Hale, Seward, and Chase. 
I know it is said, " Any stone is good enough to throw at a 
dog but this is a stone that ydU scale in its flight, veer 
ofi', and finally hit what you mean not to hurt, but to 
defend. Yet it is unexpected, to find any individuality of 
conduct or opinion in tho party. It. is pleasant to see 
what a train of foilowors he has akcady, and to think that 
Democracy is not quite dead among " Democrats.'* He is 
fiditins^' af-ainst our foes — that is an accident; he is not 
figliting for ua, but only for Stephen A Douglas, and if 
ho wins that battle, ho cares not who his allies are, nor 
v/ho hie. foes. 

2. Tho JiGst help comes from a slave State. Here is 
tlio valuable bpecch of Hon. E. P. Blair, from Missouri. 
"The. civilized world," saj-she, '•'is at war with the propii- 
gation of Sluvorj^, Vidiothcr by fraud or by tho sword ; and 
those who look to gain political ascendancy on this conti- 
nent by bringing the vreight of this eystem, liko an enor- 
mom yoke, not to subject tho f^lavea only, but their follow- 
citiiicna and kindred of the tiamo blood, have made false 
auguries of She s'lijns of the ihnesJ* 

{Signidccmt v/ords^ — doubly inipoviant Y»'hen coming from 
a iilavo sTjiute. Bo not think he in (done. .He hur,; a cou- 
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etituonoy behind Mm not of douglifaces. Here is tho 
fjpefvcli of Mr. Jumea B. Gardenhire, lately made in the 
House of B^presentatives at Jefferson City, .Missouri. It 
is of the same tenor m Mr. Blair's, and advocates the abo - 
lition of Slavery in Missouri itself. 

3. Here is something from Republican Members of Con- 
gress. Ifot to mention others from New England, or else- 
where, here is a speech from Hon, Eli Thayer, ironical, 
sometimes, I take it, but pkin and direct in substance. He 
would have the free States send settlers to IN^orthenize the 
South — already he has a colony in Virginia — and New 
Englandize Central America ! " The Yankee," says Mr. 
Thayer, " has never become a slave-holder, unless he has 
been forced to it by the social relations of the slave State 
where he lived ; and the Yankee who has become a slave- 
holder has every day of his life thereafter felt in his very 
bones the bad economy of the system." " Why, sir, ho 
can buy a negro power in a steam-engine for ten dollars, 
and he can clothe and feed that power for one year for 
five dollars; and are we the men to give ^1000 for an 
African slave, and <S160 a year to feed and clothe him ?" 

This is an anti-Slavery argument which traders can 
nnderstand. Mr. Thayer is not so much a talker as an 
organizer ; he puts his thoughts into works. You know how 
much Kansas owes him for the organization he has set on 
foot. One day will he not also revolutionize Virginia? 
There is a to-morrow after to-day. 

Here is a Bpecch from Hon. John P. Hole. I think it is 
the ablest he ever made, — the first any one has made, I 
think, Bince the discussion caused by the assault on Mr. 
Sunmor. It relates to Kansas and the Bred Scot decision. 
Hear vrhat ho Bays of tlio latter : — 

" If tha opinioii of tlio Saprcmo Coxirfc Ijo irxie, it malccn: tho Inumorfcal 
stilliors of tho Dcclarfifion of Iiidepeiidcncct Ihvo. bcforo God nad hypo- 
critca before tiio v.-orld ; for tltoy lay dov/n their conthnonto bi'oad, full, 
and explicit, and tlicn Ihcy say thr.t thoy appeal to tbc Supremo 31.uler of 
tho univcrEO for tlio rectitude of tlieir intcntioHB ; but, if you boliovo tbo 
Supremo Court, tbey woro merely quibbling on T?ordB. They went into 
tlio courts of tho Most High, and pledged lidclity to their principles m 
tho piici! they would pay for bucccss, and now it ia attempted to cheat 
then^ out of tho poor boon of integ^rily ; and it ia Baid that thoy did Jiot 
iiu rtuoo; and tliat%vheu tlir-y i;aid all incn, they iiictiut all 'ivhiie men ; 
:iiid when thoy caid i.hat tho cojii.ent they wfif^od wan for tho riijltis of 
r.iarJdiid, ibo Suiircnie Court of tho United States would liavo you believo 
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that they moan it waa to c-^tahlitih Slavcnj. Agamet that I profcost, here, 
now, and overywhcro ; and I tell t)ie Bupreiuo Court that these things 
Rvo BO irapregnably fixed in the hearts of the people, on tho pago of 
history, in tho recoUeotiona and traditions of men, that it will recjuiro 
mightier eflbrta thaa they have mndo or can mako to ovcrttim or to 
shako thcao Bottled convictions of tho popular nnderstanding and of 
tho popular heart. 

" Sir, you aro now proposing to carry out this Dred Scott decieion by 
forcing upon the people of Kansas a Constitution against which they have 
remonstrated, and to which thoro can bo no ahadow of doubt a very largo 
portion of them axo opposed. Will it succeed ? I do not know ; it is 
not for roe to say ; hut I will say this : if you force that — if you perse- 
vere in that attempt — I think, I hope, tho men of Kansas will light, X 
hope they will resist to blood and to death the attempt to force them to 
a submission against which their fathers contended, and to which they 
novor would have submitted. Lot mo toll yon, sir, 1 stand not here to 
U80 the language of intimidation or of menace ; but you kindle tho firo3 
of civil war in that country by an attempt to force that ConsHtntion on 
the necks of an unwilling people ; and you wiU light afiro that all Demo- 
cracy cannot quench — ay, sir, there will '"^me up many another Peter tho 
Hermit, that will go through the length anu tho breadth of tMs land, telling 
the story of your wrouga and your outrages ; and they will stir tho 
public hcavt ; they will raise a feeling in thia country such aa has never 
yet been raised ; and tho men of this country will go 'forth, as they did of 
olden time, in another crusado'; but it will not be a crusade to redeem 
tho dead sepulchre whore the body of tho Crucified had loin from tho 
profanation of the infidel, but to redeem this fair land, which God bao 
given to be the abode of freemen, from tho desecration of a despotism 
sought to ba imposed upon them in tho name of ' perfect freedom' and 
' popular sovereignty.'" 

This is a little different from the speeches made in Con- 
gress last winter. There is nothing apologetic and depre- 
catory this time. Mr. Seward said, long ago, ** The time 
for compromises has passed by." 

Mr. Sumner's chair is vacant stiU. — and yet it spealcs 
with more power than any senator can bring to defend 
Slavery with. In the long line of men Massachusetts has 
sent to do service in the halls of Congress, there has been 
none nobler than Charles Sumner, none more faitfaful. I 
know hoviT dangerous it is to praise a living man, especially 
a politician ; to-morrow may undo the work of half a ceii- 
tury. But here I feel safe ; for, of all the men I have 
known in political life, lie is the only one who has thereby 
grown stronger in the noblest qualities of a man. Already 
his integrity has been.tried in the severest, ordeal ; I think 
hereafter it will stand any test. Maesaclmsctts has had 
three great Adamses — Samuel, John, John Q,uincy. In 
tlieir graves, tbcy are to her what " the throe TeUs" are 
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to Switzerland. Here is a man equally noble, perhaps witli 
a nicer cmiture tlian any of ti^em^ He has now the same 
firmness, the same integrity— faithtulneBS to delegated 
trust, allegiance to the higher law of right. His empty 
chair i" eloquent. 

4. * i?hea there are Eepuhlicans out of Congress, in offi- 
cial station, who are at work. All the New Englanti 
States, New York, Michigan, Ohio, Illinois^ Iowa, Wiscon- 
sin, have governors and legislatures, I think, hostile to 
Slavery—- alter the " Republican" way. The election of 
Mr. Banks was a triumph in Massachusetts. In fifty years 
past, no Northern State has sent a maii Lue House ,,of 
Ilepresentatives, who in twenty-five years acquired as great 
influence there as Mr. Banks in four. ; ' o liaa many qua-- 
lities which fit him for eminence in Amc "can politics — ^if 
he only be faithful to the right. I hear loud condemnation 
of him from anti-Slavery men, because, say they, " he will 
do wrong by and bjr." Our sentence will be in season if it 
comes flf/er the crime ; and the actual offences of Repub- 
lican politicians are so numerous that I will not condemn 
conjectural felonies before they are committed. I hear it 
said he will not remove J udge Lor ing. Wait and see. This 
I know, that a good deal within twelve months, he said ho 
wished him removed, by the address of the Legislature ; 
and if he (Banlcs) were Governor, he (Banks) zoould do it ! 
If he try to ride a compromise, he may depend on it he will 
not ride far, however long ! " The clay of compromise is 
past." I remember the speech ho made in Wail-street, 
New York; also the one at Salem. I have no defence to 
make for them, no excuse to offer for him. I felt astonished 
and ashamed. But to exchange his predecessor for him 
seemed a triumph of freedom in 1857 ; i hope it will prove 
eo in years to come. 

Tho Republican party has done considerable service, but 
it does not behave very well. It is cowardly; a Httle de- 
ceitful ; " making I dare not wait upon I would" Coloured 
waiters at public festivals say, "tho Democrats treat us 
better than the Republicans." Events have clearly shown 
that the party did not des-:rve to gain the Federal power 
in 1866; that it would have been ruinous to the party 
could they then have taken tlie great offices, and disastrous 
to the cause of frecdoia, which they would compromise. 
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Yet, as it is tlie best political party -we have, I would not be 
over-nice in criticisir.g it. I Kke not to pick holes in the 
thin spots of the only political coat we have in thia stormy 
weather. I know the difficulties of the party, and have 
pity for its offenders— none for its mere himters after 
place. 

I have spoken of the services of these classes of political 
men. There is one trouble which disturbs all four. They 
are liable to a certain disease of a peculiar nature. I have 
a ^ood copy of Galen, but he does not mention it ; the last 
edition of Hippocrates, but neither he nor his commentator, 
though both well-lettered men, makes any reference thereto. 
Hence I suppose it is a new disease, which, though not 
exactly a doctor of medicine, perhaps I am the first to de- 
scribe. So I will call it the presidential fever ; or, in Latin, 
Typhm infandm Americanus.^ I witl try to describe the 
specific variety which is endemic in the Northern States, 
the only place where I have studied the disease. I may 
omit some symptoms of the ease, which other observers 
will supply. At first the patient is filled with a vague 
longing after things too high for him. He gazes at them 
with a fixed stare ; the pupils expand. But he cannot see 
distinctly ; crooked ways seem straight ; the shortest curve 
he thinks is a Hgkt angle ; dirty thirgs look clean, and he 
lays hold of them without perceiving their condition. Some 
things he sees double — especially the number of his friends ; 
others '^ith a semi-vision, and it is always the lower half 
he sees. All the time he hears a confused noise, like that 
of men declariag votep, State after State. This noise ob- 
scures all other sounds, so that he cannot hear the still 
small voice which yet moves the world of men. He can 
bear no "agitation;" the word "Slavery" disturbs him 
much ; he fears discussion thereof as a hydroj)hobiac dreads 
water. Yet he is fond of the "rich brogue" of the foreign 
population. His sense of smell is so morbid that an honest 
man is unbearably ofiensive. His tongue is foul, but he 
haa an irresistible propensity to Hck the hands of those ha 
thinlcs will give him what he seelis. His organ of locality 
is crazed and erratic in its action ; the thermometer may 

® It may bo tlio samo HcroA is eaid to havo died of. From SaliiiBt's 
description, it would seflm tlmfc Catalim had a slight toncli of it. — Bell. 
Cat. ch. i. 
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stands at 20 below 2oro — eyon lower, if long eiiougli—~tt0 
Mississippi may be frozen over clear down to Natchez, 
Hellgato be impassable for ice, and the wind of Labrador 
blow for months across the continent to the G ulf of Mexico — 
still ho can't believe there is any North I Corobativeness 
is irregularly active ; he fights his beat friends and clings 
to his worst enemies. Destructiveness is intense ; he would 
abolish the negroes, enforce the Fugitive Slave Bill, and 
hang the abolitionists. Benevolence is wholly inert. Casu- 
ality has become idiotic ; he looks into the clockwork of 
the State, and everywhere finds " a little nigger has got 
into the machinery," which he would set right by 
" crushing out^' the intruder. Ideality fills him with the 
foolishest of dreams. The organ of self-esteem swells to a 
monstrous size — like a huge wen on the top of the head, 
" a sight to behold," He talks about himself excessively, 
ad nameam; and "makes a noise town-meeting days/' 
and is always " up " in the Legislature. Vanity is im- 
mense; he would be before the people continually; no 
place is too small, if only public ;* he lives in the eye of 
the people, greedy of praise. Hope is in a state of delirious 
excitement ; no failure disconcerts him, no fall abates desiro 
to rise. Veracity is in a comatose state ; " ho will lie like 

Governor Conscientiousness has "caved in," 

and in its place there is " a hole in his head." He knows 
no higher law above his own ambition, for which all means 
seem just. He often speaks of " the father of his country," 
but never tells hi*? noblest deeds. His reverence is delirious 
in its action ; h^- worships every graven or molten image 
that faces South, and lies prostrate before the great ugly 
idol of Slavery, rending his garments, and cries, "Baal 
help uf) ! Baal help us ! " Disease incurable ; yields to 
no medicine ; not hellebore enough in all Anticyra to alfect 
the case. 

I need not speak of the old anti-Slavery Society. It is not 

* " F'dcnarmti Gabiommqne CRse potesfcaa, 
Et do mcuBUKi jus dicoro, vnsa minora 
Fraugero, paimosus vacnia JKdilie Olubria ; 
— qui tiimios ojitahut honon-':" 

Tli-^Ljjtm is only for doctors, vrlio know tlio local appivcatloiuh of tlvj 
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necessary I should criticise their actioB — have done that 
often enough before. If we deserve any praise, let others 
give it, or give it not, as suits th-^m best. 

There has been a great change in tho people of the 
ISTorth — else, Mr. President, we were not here to-night. 
You remember cho Legislatures of 1850, 1851, 1852 — 
what if you had asked them for this hall ! In 1851, even 
Faueuil Hall could not be had for a Convention of fifteen 
hundred as respectable and intelligent men as ever assem- 
bled in the United States, witl? - - nn at their head. 
We are here to-night by the : ;oplc of Massa- 

chusetts. For many years we have come up before the 
Legislature of this Stat^ ; it has always heard us patiently, 
and I thinlc at length has always done what we asked. 
Former Legislatures have done all in their power to remove 
the only Massachusetts Judge of Probate that ever kid- 
napped a man. I make no doubt this Legislature will as 
faithfully represent the conscience of the State. 

I say there has been a great change in the people. Cora- 
pare the old Daily Advertiser with the new, which I think 
one of the humane^t as well as ablest newspapers in New 
England. 

I recall the fate of the Northern men who voted for the 
Kansas-Nebraska Bill. There were thirteen Northern 
senators who did so. The official term has expired for ten 
of them. Nine of the ten lost their election—veteran old 
Mr. Cass at their head ; the Camden and Amboy Railroad 
sent back Mr. Thompson to represent their rolliug-stock. 
Stuart of Michigan, Jones of Iowa, and Douglas of lUinoie, 
abide their time. 

Forty- two Northern representatives were equally false fa 
Democracy. Thirty-nine of them have gone to their own 
place, only three returned to their peats i J. Glancey Jones, 
and T. B. Florence of Pennsylvania, and W. H. English, of 
Indiana, alone remain. 

If the South is more coniident of victory than ever, the 
North is also more dot'^mined to conquer. The late elections 
show this : that of Mr. Banlcs is a very significant sign of the 
times. The "rebeUion" of Mr. Douglas, m liis old mas*;ers 
call it, is popular at the North. He could bo elected to the 
Senotc. to-morrow by a vote of ihc peoule of lEinois. do 
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not say I would vote for hinx ; that State will. All thef 
"West is on hib side. Seo how many tender-footed Demo- 
crats there are who cannot wallc over a majority of legal 
voters in Kansas ten thousand strong, and force Slavery on. 
that State, oven at the command of the old master. Soon 
there vill he conscience Democrats, as once conscience 
Whigs. The Admini3tratioTi party may carry their mea- 
sures; it will be as of old, "the counsel "of the froward is 
earned htjadlong." In 1860, the Northern Democratic 
paHy will be where the Whig party was in 1856. There 
will be a pock of men about the Federal offices in all the 
great towns, united by common desire for public plunder ; 
but the party wilLbe as dead as Benedict Arnold. If Mr. 
Cushing will "crush out" all individualism from the 
Democracy ho will leave no life there ! 

Such is the aspect of Slavery now. It is clear what 
duty the North has to do. She mast choose either Free- 
dom of the black man, v/ith an industrial Democracy 
gradually spreading over all the continent, diffusing every- 
where the civilization of New England ; or else the Slavery 
of the black man, with a military despotism certainly 
overspreading the land and crushing down the mass of 
men, white and black, into Asiatic subjection. The choice 
is between these two extremes. 

There. are 18,000,000 in the North, all free. The 
power of numbers, wealth, industry, education, ideas, 
institutions, all is on our siue. So are the sympathies of 
the civilized world, the hopes and the primal iustincts of 
mankind ; " the stars in their courses fight against Sisera." 
The Federal Government is against us-— we might have 
had it on our side if wo would. 

The last Presidential election sliowcd who in tlio North 
were the allies of the South. They dwell n\aiuly iu the 
four gi'^eat cities, and in that (l<;hatalj]o land which borders 
on the slave State3, a atrip of territory 200 milc3 wide, 
reaching from Now York harbour to the Mississippi. I 
trust tho anti-Slavery Society mil send out ita missionaries 
to arouse and instruct tho poovio in that border land. 
There is a practical work to bo done — -to bo attempted at 

ORCO. 

Slavery h a moral v/roug and an economical blunder ; 
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but. it is also a great political institution. It cannot be 
put down by political economy, nor by ethical preacliing ; 
men have not only pecuniary interests and moral feelings, 
but also politic? I passions. Slavery must be put down 
politically, or else militarily. If not peacefully ended soon, 
it must be ended wrathfiilly by the sword. The negro will 
not bear Slaver}'- for ever ; if he would, the white man will 
not. 

If the Republican party behave wisely, there will never 
be another inch of slave soil added to the national domain, 
nor another slave State admitted to the ITnion : but Slavery 
will be driven out of all the territories. Look at this fact. 
There are now fifteen slave States, sixteen free. Minnesota 
and Kansas wiU soon be admitted, Washington and Oregon 
ere long — foiu* new free States. Missouri may abolish 
Slavery within four years. Then, in 1864, we shall stand 
twenty-one free States to fourteen slave States. Nay, 
perhaps U tah will repudiate both forms of polygamy, the 
voluntary and the forcible, and be an ally in our defence. 
It is easy to conquer the Southern part of the continent ; 
it is not easy to establish African Slavery there, in the 
midst of a population mt de up of Africans or Indians ready 
to shelter the slave, and also much more dense than that 
in the Gulf States from Georgia or Florida to Texas, 

If the North is wise and just, we shall choose an anti- 
Slavery President in 1860, and on March 4thj, 1861, incor- 
porate the principles of the Declaration of Independence 
and of the Constitution's preamble into the Federal 
Government itself. And on the 4th of July, 1876, there 
will not bo a slave within all the wide ^lordora of the 
ITnitcd States ! For that ecrvice, we do not wsiiit a man 
lilte Colonel Tremont, who has had no political experience ; 
XiQ want no Johi.ny Itaw for the most difficult pont hi the 
nation. It must not be a man broken down with 11 jo Pre- 
sidential fever. 

But much is to bo done bcfoi'o that result ia possible. The 
y/aole policy of the RcpubKcan party must bo changed. 
Wo must attack Slavery—Slavery in the territor jc3. Slavery 
in the district, and, above aU, Slavery in- the Slave States, 
Would you remove the shadow of a fi-ee ? Then down 
with tho tree itself! There is no other way. To get rid 
of tho accidents of a thing, yoa make way with its aub- 

VOL. VI. " ' Y 
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stance. Does not tlie Constitution guarantee a BepubKcan 
form of government to every Stato ? South Oarolina haa a 
Republican form of government, has she ? Wo raust he 
aggrefdve, and kill the trunlc, not maim the branches. 
When you attempt that, depend upon it the South will 
know you are in earnest. The Supreme Court is our worst 
enemy. I should attack it carefully by regular siege. 
Conquer and re-construct it. 

If I were Republican Governor of Massachusetts, or a 
senator of the State, I should make it a part of my duty to 
attend every anti-Slavery Convention, and to speak there. 
Such men go to Cattle Shows, and Mechanics' Fairs, and 
meetings of Bible Societies, to show that they are at least 
officially int^restud in farming, manufacturing, and religion. 
So woiud I go to the other phtce, to show that I reaUy took 
the deepest, heartiest interest, in the great principles of 
Democracy, and wished to see justice done to the humblest 
of human kind. 

The Daily Advertiser gives ua good counsel. In the 
editorial of the 26th, I find these words : " The enemies 
of Slavery and its exter^ion have hitherto occupied too 
exclusively a defensive attitude ; its friends, by venturing 
on bold courses of aggression, have continually been gain- 
ing ground. If they did not carry their whole point, 
they always gained something by compromise. It is right 
to Icam from one's enemy, and it will be fortunate if our 
friends in Congress have really learned the valuable lesson 
of refusing to be kept on the d >fensive." 

I know how anxious men ara for ouice. I take it thcro 
ar? 20,000 candidates for the Presidency now living. I 
wish they were enimaerated in the census— they might 
come after the overseers of slaves. Certainly no man is 
too smail for the place. The experience of Europe ehowa 
that little men may be born to high office ; America proves 
that they c-an be chosen — and iiemocratic election is aa 
good as royal fore-ordiuation. But no man is likely to 



and failed ; Oky also failtd. If Seward, Chase, or Banks 
utterapt the same thing, thoy aleo will come dishonoured to 
the ground. It is always hard to ride two horses. "What 
if, as now, both bo swift, and North runs one way, ap ' 
South the other? Anti-Skvery is a moveable stone— -i^ 
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that falia on it will be broken, but on wbomsoever it shall 
fall, it wiE grind him to powder ! 

I Imow men say, " If you attack Slavery, the South wiU 
dissolve the Union." She dissolve the Union ? She does 
not dare. "Without commerce, manufactures, schools, with 
no industry but Slavery, more than one-third of her popu- 
lation bondmen, their interest antagonistic to hers, — ^lefc 
her try if she Her threat- — I will tell you what it is 
like. " Mamma," said a spoiled boy to a mother of ten 
other and older children, "Mamma, I want a piece of 
pickled elephant." "No, my dear, he can't have it. 
Johnny must be a good boy." " No, I won't be a good boy. 
I don't want to be good. I want a piece of pickled 
elephant." " But aint he mother's youngest boy ? When, 
we have some pickled elephant, he shall have the biggest 
piece ! " " Ma'am, I don't want a piece ! I want a 
whole pickled elephant! I want him now ! If you don't 
let mo have him now, I'll run right off and catch the 
measles. I know a boy that 's got 'em first rate." 
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